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‘Boy Scout “Diary 
for 1932 


The new Boy Scout Diary for 1932 
has just come off the press and is 
ready for distribution. 256 pages illus- 
trated with attractive camping cuts. 
Historical references for special days. 
A miniature encyclopedia of Scouting. 
Information about first aid, signaling 
compass work. 


No. 3012 Price, 10c 


Handbook for “Boys 


The Official Boy Scout Manual. 
Things to do and things to make; our 
country’s history and the history of 
Scouting. 650 pages; pictures or dia- 
grams on almost every page. Informa- 
tion about Birds, Animals, Trees and 
Stars; Indian Sign Language; First 
Aid, Signaling, Tracking, Weather 
Data, Songs. The cover is of imitation 
leather, embossed in colors. 


No. 3100 50c per copy 


Handbook for ‘Patrol 
Leaders 


A book of information and inspira- 
tion which ought to be alongside the 
**Handbook for Boys.” 

It not only deals with all phases of 
a Patrol Leader's problems; it also 
instructs the individual in Hiking, 
Camping, Test Passing, Handicraft 
and many other things. 

Profusely illustrated. Four hundred 
and eight pages. 


No. 3638 60c per copy 


The Sea Scout 
Manual 


Describes a program for courageous, 
brave, manly young men who wish to 
learn of the phases of the water and 
seas by doing things on the water and 
seas. Contains the story of man’s 
conquest on the seas. Conquest by 
courage, endurance and fate. It is the 
story of brave men, pioneers, the 
most courageous of their race. An 
authoritative book on seamanship. 


No. 3229 6Qc per copy 


S ongs Scouts Sing 


A special Scout song book. Contains 
words and music of the camp and in- 
door songs which Scouts have liked 
for years, as well as the best National 
patriotic songs and hymns. 


No. 3247 Price, 15c 





NEW HANDBOOK FOLDER 
A special circular describing all the Handbooks of the 
Boy Scouts of America may be had free of charge by writ- 
ing to the National Council at 2 Park Avenue. 
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Where to Purchase The simplified booklet of whittling 
Scout Books and Literature that creates great interest among 


‘ a d pla ‘ou Paper 
h st and quickest way to purchase Scout camping and play groups. Pe 
be caste literature is to get them at your Local knives, Miniature totem poles, na 
Conseil office. You ean eqeily obssia the address from kin rings, etc., described in detail. 
your Scoutmaster, if you do not know it. ‘ Drawings and descriptions showin 

H if gheeee, ‘ou may order direct by Bs P 4 
angi een the oy Scouts of America and your books exactly what to do to get the best 
will be shipped within 24 hours, all shipping charges results. 


prepaid. 
No. 3186 Each, 20¢ 








The Boys’ Projects in Leather 


A compilation of the best in 
‘Book of Honor Leathercraft giving actual patterns 


The BOYS BOOK } 
of HONOR 


. : : and measurements of such articles 
This aed wate — Ld + as braided leather belts, whistles, 
with Peter O. Lamb, and contains a watch fobs, axe and knife 
192 pages with illustrations. Boys CEM ne — pos Save. 
will value this gallant and inspir- pon ay F cteon sill fol ds pa 
ing heck, whether they ave Scouts k covers. Decorative designs 


rachanans and tools described in detail includ- 


No. 3605 Price, $1.75 ing methods of tooling. 70 pages. 
No. 3537 Each, 40c 








eArchery 


Complete and authentic. For every 
one interested in archery and for 
those who are instructing in this 
ancient sport. How to make bows, 
arrows, bow string, etc., com- 
pletely and fully described and 
illustrated. 


No. 3188 Each, 20c 


‘Boy Scout “Book 
of True Adventure 


Contains biographical notes by 
Chief Scout Executive, James E. 
West. Fourteen Honorary Scouts, 
all of them famous men who have 
experienced many unusual ad- 
ventures in widely different fields, 
write the story of the most thrill- 
ing single adventure of their lives. 


No. 3600 Price; $2.50 





Totem ‘Poles 


A 50-page pamphlet telling how 





‘Boy Scouts to select the w we how to _ it, 
iving suggested designs, how to 
Year “Book 1931 by si is is a splendid Troop 
Contains 223 pages, profusely il- project and can be closely identified 
lustrated, the feature subjects be- with the life and history of the 
ing wild and tame animals. Surely Troop. The instructions are so clear 
a boy could not ask a better theme. that the Scouts will have no trouble 
Among the authors who contrib- in making large or small totems for 
ute are Lord Baden-Powell, Lin- exhibition or for their camp or 
coln Ellsworth, Dan Beard, and Troop meeting room. 
the three Eagle Scouts—David 
Martin, Douglas Oliver, and Rich- No. 3196 Each, 20c 
ard Douglas—chosen. by Mr. and 
Mrs. Martin Johnson to visit the 








great game country of East Africa. 
No. 3515 Price, $2.50 Indian Handicraft 


Instructions and illustrations for 
making an entire Indian costume of 


True Stories of real beauty as well as practical use 
— <== in pageants and Indian ceremonies 
Real Scouts | ’ 


at camp fire. Includes = chapter 

ical 
Made up of actual incidents, the es See 
adventures and experiences and 


instruments. 

Good Turns of real Scouts. It is be- 
lieved that they will be of interest No. 3108 Each, 40c 
and inspiration to Scouts and Scout 
Leaders and may also serve to ac- 
uaint the general public with what 
Sout actually do and are, how 
their loyalty to the Oath and Law SERVICE LIBRARY FOLDER 
lives through every phase of their A description of all the pamphlets of the Service 
oo P — Library are contained in a free folder. Write for your 
No. 3128 _— Price, 30c : copy. 
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ADVERTISING POLICY 


Advertisements, to be acceptable for Scout Publications, must, in 
addition to meeting the standards in general use by publishers of 
high-grade periodicals and other advertising media: 

(1) Justify the belief that the advertiser will actually receive a 
fair business return on his investment and that the advertisement 
will not merely be an indirect expression of interest in or serve as a 
contribution to the cause of Scouting. 

2) Deal with a service or product which it is believed will render 
some service to the readers of the publication or purposes of the 
Boy Scouts of America. 

(3) Avoid involving the use of boys as Scouts, or in the uniform of 
Scouts, as salesmen of products or services; further, that in all cases 
the product or service must have merit he mony the purchase 
price, and the project shall not involve capitalizing the Scout Move- 
ment, or encourage the boy appealing for response because of sympathy 
or the belief that Scouting will be helped, rather than because the 
article or service is desired on its merits. 


RENEWALS.—If your magazine comes with a renewal order blank 
enclosed it means your subscription has expired. ‘Tear off the address 
on the renewal wra) per and send it with $2.00, the price of a renewal 
subscription, to BOY S’ LIFE, 2 Park Avenue, New York, so you will 
not have to miss a copy. Postage is prepaid to all parts of the United 
States and Possessions, and also Mexico and Cuba. Canadian postage 
is 25c, and foreign postage 50c, a year. When writing about your 
subscription, please always mention the order number which appears 
on the wrapper, and the date your subscription expires, This will 
help us to serve you promptly. Friends of the Boy Scouts of America 
will confer a favor by Be | to the Business Manager any reliable 
dealer not selling BOYS’ LIFE. 

When a change is made in your address be sure to advise BOYS’ 
LIFE immediately so that we may correct our records and insure 
delivery of future copies due on your subscription. 

BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine. Published monthly bv 
the Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 20 
Cents a Copy. Two Dollars a Year. February, 1932. Vol. XXII, No. 2. 
Copyright, 1982, by the Boy Scouts of America. Entered as second 
class matter, July 19, 1912, at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., 
under the Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for special rate postage 
provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, June 13, 1918. 





From yr” 


Cover to Cover 


Tuis month, you may notice, BOYS’ LIFE is really made up of two magazines rolled 
into - The first one is all fiction, with six short stories and two instalments of 
serials. 

The second one, beginning with Dan Beard’s advice about camping, is made up 
of an equal number of articles. Sandwiched in, along through what, here in the office, 
we call “the back of the book,” are the Departments. 

If you like this arrangement, write in and tell us so. We probably won't be using 
it again for a while, but if enough of you like it we may occasionally come back to it 


‘later. 


TH fiction part of the magazine starts off with a story of George Washington, Out 
of Defeat. We expect to have a good deal of Washington material for you in this 
year of the Centennial. Out of Defeat seems to us quite different from most of the 
Washington stories that we’ve seen, because it deals with his moments of defeat, the 
times when he would have a right to feel utterly discouraged, instead of dealing with 
his victories and the years of his acknowledged greatness. 
See if you don’t agree with us that it’s a fine story. 


BALANCE OF NATURE is another story that, like Out of Defeat, gives you some- 
thing to think about and remember. Leonard Smith’s stories of Scouting usually 
do. And the Sugar-Plum is a rather fine Scout. 
See if you don’t agree with us about this one, too. 


Bur we've promised to try to give you different kinds of reading. Sort of a balanced 

diet. Remember? So you can be sure that there’ll be plenty of exciting stories 
that are straight entertainment, too. 

For example, the two athletic stories, The Ice Scorcher and Cyclone. They ought to 
satisfy anybody! 

Or Jack Allman’s murder story of the North, Cheechako Money. 

Or Diogenes Laughs Last. Try that one on your tympanum! Only, the title isn’t 
entirely correct. Diogenes doesn’t, necessarily, laugh last. You get a chance to do 
that yourself, even after the goat. 


JN THE article section you'll find The Story of Frank Presbrey, another one of the things 
to do some pretty serious thinking about. Whether we like the idea of discipline or 

not, it’s interesting to see how great an emphasis an older man gives it as one of the 
essential ingredients that led to his own success. 

The third article of the Should I Go to College? series is still another that, if you read 
it carefully, ought to get under your skin. 

On the other hand, Charley Ed is straight entertainment once more, and—we think 
—as interesting as fiction. 

Then there is the Sol Metzger pole-vaulting article of the how-to-do variety, and 
E. T. Hamilton’s how-to-make article on a.model dirigible that will fly. 

Besides these, you'll find information articles like An All-America All-Scout Team, 
or Ski-Jumping in the Alps, that appears on the Curious! But True! pages.—All kinds! 





Next Month 











A BOY sees a fragment of a china doll dug up by a steam shovel on a desolate moun- 
tainside. Everybody laughs at him because he is so interested init. But he wants to 
know how it got there. 

His brain keeps tugging at the question, whether the others laugh at him or not. 

That’s the way another Frank Cheley story, in the March issue, begins. 

Mr. Cheley has lived all his life in the West. He’s written a number of books that 
have been widely read by boys all over the country. He writes about things that he 
knows from personal experience. If you read Three Shots in the Dark, that we published 
in the January issue, you'll know what to expect in The Julesburg Loot. 


J< EEPING along with the Washington Centennial material, we have for March some 
extracts from Washington’s own diary, written when he was still a boy, that will 
give you a brand-new idea of him. Imagine the Father of His Country learning to sleep 
with his clothes on to keep out the bugs! 


AND what a lot of other things! An article on taming beavers. An exciting aviation 
story, Flying Blind, by H. B. Miller; The Ski Battle, by Harold M. Sherman. Another 
article by Commander Gatti, on hunting elephants in Africa. 

Three other stories, two other articles, and the beginning of one of the best serials 
yet, Northward Ho! by John T. Rowland. 
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It shivered a bit when it started. It was 


a timid dollar, scared of crowds. 


When it got to the market-place, it saw 
a lot of signs. ‘‘Coats reduced.’’ ‘‘Shoes 
at a bargain.’’ ‘“‘Hats at new low 
prices.” 

‘*Do these signs really mean what they 
say?’’ Dollar asked itself. ‘‘Because, if 
they do——”’ 

Just then, another dollar came along 
looking like adollar-and-a-half, all dressed 
up in new clothes and carrying a big bas- 


ket of food. 
“Oh, I say,’’ cried the Timid Dollar, 


and this 


it came 
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“‘-how can you afford all these new 
things?”’ 
‘*Ha, ha,’’ laughed the Dressed-up 


Dollar merrily, ‘‘go into the market- 


place and see!”’ 

**Do those signs vea//y mean what they 
say?” asked the Timid Dollar. 

**Yes, they do! And the values are 
wonderful!’’ 

With that, the Timid Dollar ran to the 
market-place, and came back looking 
like a dollar-and-a- half, too. By the 
time the envious Stay-at-home Dollars 
got to market, the signs were down and 
the prices had all gone up. 


is how 
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Maybe that sounds ridiculous—but. it’s true tiniday 


Compared with your 1929 dollar, your 1932 dollar 
will buy about $1.50 worth of such things as staple 


foods, clothing, furniture, radios, household appli- 


ances and automobiles, at present prices. 

But if you &eep your dollar, thinking it’s the 
same dollar you had two years ago, you’ll find that 
it’s worth just about 75 cents. 

By spending your 1932 dollar, you not only get the 


THE 


NATIONAL PUBLISHERS’ 


The dollar you spend. now is worth $1.50 
The dollar: you. save, now is worth 75¢ 


things you need most at bargain prices, but you help 
provide a job for somebody who would otherwise have 
to depend upon charity. 


If you help put this other somebody to work, he 
can buy the things you or your husband makes or sells, 
and that will help you to have more dollars. 


Think about this’ when you are tempted to say, 
**No, I can’t afford that now.”’ 


ASSOCIATION 


“To use available income to purchase goods normally needed and in the replacement of which labor 
is employed, 1s a condition precedent to any hopeful program to constructively increase employment.” 


From the Recommendations of the Committee on Unemployment Plans and 
Suggestions, of the President's Organization on Unemployment Relief. 
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A TALE, Washington’s first 
defeat that assured future 
victory 


HE villain! Scoundrel! Impostor! Ill 

have him out of there! Fetch me George!” 
Dinwiddie’s fist pounded on the table. 

, The cheeks of His Excellency the Governor 
of Virginia, always rosy and somewhat round, were 
puffed out to balloon shape and nearly as crimson as 
his damask curtains. Colonel Foster, his aide, made 
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a remark intended to be soothing. But His Excel- 
lency was not soothed. 

**Fool!”” he bellowed. ‘Mouth full of mush when 
ye should be spitting bullets! Did ye read it?” 
At that moment a breeze swept the letter, which 
was the cause of His Excellency’s rage, across the 
floor. It was caught by a tall, lean, dark youth in 
deerskin jerkin and leggings, who stood in the center 
of the room leaning on his long rifle. His snapping 
little brown eyes had been taking in the scene with 
absorbed delight. He came forward now and re- 
turned the letter to its place on the table before the 
Governor. 





“**Tis called Fort Duquesne, 
I doubt not there'll be fight- 


in’, now, George” 





OUT OF DEFEAT 


By Constance Lindsay Skinner 


ILLUSTRATED BY HAROLD N. ANDERSON 


“The French will try to seize an English trading 
post! Will they?” { 

“It appears they have already seized it, Your 
Excellency,” Colonel Foster said, putting a long white 
finger on a line of the letter. 

‘Foster, you numbskull, you’re interrupting the 
King’s representative!”’ the Governor shouted. 
“French in the Ohio! Usurpers on the King’s do- 
mains! But [I tell ye I'll have them out!” 

“Ay, that’s it,” the boy in frontier garb drawled, 
grinning broadly. “Chase the French. But I'm 
warnin’ ye, they'll not move out of the Ohio because 
ye’re roarin’ and poundin’ tables in Virginny.” 





“Boy!” Colonel Foster rapped out sharply. “Be 
respectful! You see before you His Excellency, 
Governor Dinwiddie.” 

“Oh, ay. I see him. And a verra angry, comical, 
little man he is.” Foster waited speechless for 
the lightning to strike. The Governor stared, one 
clenched hand arrested in mid-air, his mouth open 
but soundless. 

“But if ye’ll go out and back yer shoutin’ with 
powder,” the lad went on easily, “then we—that’s 
me and Willy Penn McNab here—” he slapped his 
rifle affectionately —“ we'll help ye.” 

““What’s your name?” Dinwiddie demanded. 

“Willy, or Will, Findlay. And I’m younger 
brother to John Findlay that’s the boldest, cleverest 
young man trader in Pennsylvany. It’s him that 
spied on the French, turning our old trading house 
into a fort. And that’s partly why I was sent to ye 
with yon letter.” 

“Well, now!” Dinwiddie’s eyes glinted at him 
eagerly. “Ye’re Scotch, eh? eh?” The boy nodded 
“And so am I, lad. Now, who is this McNab ye 
mentioned?” Young Findlay grinned again. “’Tis 
my rifle. McNab’s the name of a great hunter that 
taught me to shoot. And once there was a verra 
clever good man—William Penn—that lived in Penn- 
sylvany, and had the same first name as me. So 
that’s how I named my rifle.” 

“Ho, ho!” Dinwiddie laughed. “Ho, ho! Will 
Findlay and Will Penn McNab! Ho, ho!” He 
wiped tears of mirth from his eyes, and then looked 
at his aide with mild dignity. 

“TI wonder what is detaining Lieutenant Wash- 
ington,” he said. “I assume, of course, that he was 
notified immediately on my order.’ Foster rose. 

“The opposite opinion would be incredible, Your 
Excellency. Doubtless I can expedite matters, how- 
ever, by going in search of Lieutenant Washington, 
myself.” He bowed and walked quickly into the 
corridor. 

“Well, lad, so ye’re with me in driving out the 
usurping French,” said Dinwiddie. 

“Ay. Ye little know down here—tucked in snug 
with red curtains—what stealin’s and Injun mur- 
derin’s they’re up to. Ay, honest traders’ lives are 
small worth now.” 

‘George will tell the rascals what I think of them! 
There’s a lad you can be friends with. George is 
little more than your age. Twenty-one, six feet three, 
and finely built and strong. I love him like a son. 
Ah! here’s George.” 

Washington was in the doorway. He came on in. 

“Ye'’re right. He’s a fine upstandin’ young man,” 
Will whispered confidentially, as if the Governor and 


himself were now old cronies—as indeed they were, 
twa Scots tegither! 

“George! You know the news?” 

“There can be only one outcome, Your Excellency. 
The French must remove.” The tall young man’s 
voice was vibrant and firm. 

“That’s it, George! I knew you were my man in 
this affair. I'll write the French impostor a letter 
telling him to vacate the King’s land—the usurper, 
the insolent!—there, there, I mustn’t lose my temper. 
You shall carry the letter, George, and see to his 
removal. And I'll send Colonel Trent with men to 
build an English fort at the Forks of the Ohio to show 
all and sundry the Ohio country is ours!” 

The young Lieutenant’s fair, florid face colored 
deeply, and a troubled look came into his clear eyes. 

“Your Excellency, I—I deeply appreciate the honor 
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Findlay. Take him out with you and see he has a bite 
of food. He’ll give you information and arrange where 
to meet you a month hence. He’s engaged by me 
now to act as your guide and scout in the Ohio.” 

“So we're to be comrades, Will Findlay.”” Wash- 
ington smiled and shook hands. ‘‘Good-night, You: 
Excellency.” 

“T'll say fare ye well, Mr. Dinwiddie, since I’m 
off at morn,” said Will. “‘Dinna ye fash yersel’ about 
the French, Mr. Dinwiddie. They'll be as chaff be- 
fore the wind and Pharaoh’s hosts, now that George 
and me and Willy Penn McNab are after them.” 
Dinwiddie explained merrily who Willy Penn MecNa!) 
was and Washington burst into hearty boyish laughter. 
He impelled the young scout into the hall by laying 
on his shoulder what Will Findlay later described to his 
brother John as “one of the two biggest hands I ever 
saw on a man.” 

Time took heavy tol! 
of men’s will, spirits and 








HacercoN awed sePoan/ 





physical energies in the 
‘days when the swiftest 
speed known was only 
what a rider could make 
on a good road. There 
were no good roads on 
the frontier; only trails 
—which, in places, were 
not even trails. It was 
months later when 
Will Findlay saw the 
young lieutenant again. 

Itwas winter, asevere 
winter, and the men 
shivered as they pre 
pared for the day’s 
march to Fort Le Boeuf 
on French Creek. After 
many weeksof hardship 
and difficult going their 
goal wasalmostin sight. 

“George, I’ve an 
idea,” Will said step 
ping along beside 
Washington. 

“Your ideas are al- 
ways good,” Washing- 
ton answered. “You 
haveshortened ourroad 
and saved me from sev- 
eral mistakes.” Will 
looked at him approy- 
ingly. 

“Ye’ve a grand habit 
of learnin’. I do dearly 
love an intelligent 
man!” There was 
hearty satisfaction in 
his tone. Washington 
laughed. 

“The idea, Will? 
Has it anything to do 
with the paint and 
feathers you're sport- 
ing this morning?” 

“Ay. Im a dark, 
black-haired lad and 
grew up knowin’ Injun 
ways and talk. I’m 
goin’ to slip ahead of ye 
into Fort Le Boeuf and 
mix with French In- 
juns. I'll tell them I 
saw ye comin’, and ran 
to warn them! I don’t 
doubt I'll be hearin’ 








He did not see the eyes glaze and become fixed with hatred. Nor the 


things there ye’ll be the 
wiser for knowin’.” 


slight muscular shiver of the bare torso 


—but—Sir—your personal good-will toward me leads 
you to overestimate my poor abilities. I haven’t expe- 
rience or wisdom for such a grave mission—on which 
may hang peace or war between England and France.” 

“Lieutenant Washington!” Dinwiddie shouted 
wrathfully. ‘“You’re under orders from Virginia!” 
Washington bowed. “ You will go, with proper escort, 
and remove the French. Ah, George! But there— 
of what avail to berate you? All your life you'll be 
the surprised man vou are to-night in old Dinwiddie’s 
study—always wondering whatever induced folk 
to put you into high employment—and always doing 
the work better than ever any one else could!” 

“Sir, I am grateful—and proud.” He stammered 
the words, evidently both moved and abashed. 

“Then, it’s settled. You’ll send the French packing! 
Now, George, here’s a fine laddie from up there. Will 


IS mouth stretched 

in his own inno- 

cent happy grin. He gripped the hand which Wash- 
ington gratefully held out to him and then sped off 
alone—a dusky shadow in the dim dawn, lost presently 
in the cold mists among the hummocks and trees. The 
expedition with its baggage and camp equipment fol- 
lowed after him more slowly. Washington’s thoughts 
were heavy ones for so young a man, only just past his 
boyhood. None knew what lay westward of the Ohio 
territory, or how broad was the continent spreading to 
the Pacific. Virginia claimed it under her “sea to 
sea”’ chartered rights. The French claimed the Ohio 
country by right of discovery. The Ohio’s value in 
furs was an untold wealth. Holding it, the French 
would block the English colonies from westward ex- 
pansion; and, thus dominating the continent, they 
could turn on those colonies, one day, and blot them 
out. The very life of English civilization in America 
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as a bite depended on removing the French from the Ohio. heard the door open. His keen eyes saw a thin moving never doubting the man he spoke to was one of his 
re where Would they give up an empire because of a Virginian shade in the darkness, then a momentary heightening comrades. Will panted heavily, as if unable to speak 
by me Governor’s letter? Or as a courteous response to of the wall, the blotting out of a glittering star in the —he feared Beaujeu would suspect him if he heard 
0.” the diplomatic words of Lieutenant George Wash- dark sky just behind that part of the wall. Beaujeu? his voice. Then, with the swiftness of a panther 
Wash- ington, aged twenty-one? He was sure of it. He lost no time in following. There pouncing, he struck a well-placed blow with his full 
t, You The gates of Fort LeBoeuf swung open. Wash- moving over the snow ahead of him on the trail his strength and knocked Beaujeu out. Rapidly he tied 
ington entered with his escort. Near the center of friend, George, had taken, was Béaujeu. Will knew the unconscious man’s hands behind his back, and 
ice I’m the courtyard Indians squatted round a huge fire, that Washington had gone into camp for the night his feet together, with the stout deerskin thongs of his 
|’ about watching a deer turn on the roasting spit. The French not far off, secure in the honor of a civilized nation leggins; he gagged him with a strip of his belt. He 
haff be- Commandant advanced to meet him. An Indian with which his country was not yet at war. Beaujeu had removed Beaujeu’s snowshoes. Now he fastened 
George came out of the fort and stood almost at the Com- was a type he could not provide for. Will knew the his long pack strap under his captive’s armpits and 
them.” mandant’s elbow. He was a lean man, a little over type, in both French and English! He slid silently set off to the fort, dragging Beaujeu after him. It 
McNa!) medium height, with a long neck and a narrow face. over the snow after Beaujeu, who was planning to was tiresome work and Will was profoundly annoyed. 
wughter. He wore a war bonnet, and a scalp of long reddish __ slide as silently into Washington’s tent. He could He guessed that Beaujeu was conscious now, and he 
- laying hair hung from his belt. The air of insolent pride make out the low black outline of the camp presently: was cautious, though he had tied him well. Not far 
d to his with which he carried himself put the Commandant where tired men slept in fancied security. There was from the fort there was a tree, opposite the gate. Will 
; I ever rather in the shade. His darting fiery glance, from a sentry, of course. He would die first, soundlessly! tied Beaujeu to the tree. It would have been a far 
eyes set close to his thin curved nose, passed over the finer jest to have tied him to the gate; but he 
avy toll tall vigorous body of the young Virginian, over the would have aroused the sentry. 
rits and grave face with its firm lips and chin, its generous “There’s no laugh in this! It’s work!” he 
s in the brow and steadfast eyes—the whole bespeaking a oe growled. He caught the glitter from eyes full 
swiftest sincere nature, and a high-principled code fearlessly of rage. 
as onl put into practice. And there happened suddenly ’ “If George were far away, I'd have settled 
ld make one of those curious and rare instances when antag- yon beastie with less trouble,” he grumbled 
There onistic human qualities act, in meeting, as if they within as heran back to the camp. “*Toilin’ and 
ads on were mutually destructive chemicals. At the mo- moilin’ to save such a piece of carrion!” He 
ly trails ment Washington was hardly aware of the Indian’s thought that it might be better not to tell 
es, Were presence. He did not see the near-set eyes glaze and Washington about this affair—George was 
It was become fixed with hatred, nor the slight muscular *civilized’”’—but he would warn him about 
r when shiver of the bare torso which suggested a rattler Beaujeu. He went into Washington’s tent. 
aw the coiling to strike. He was wholly occupied with his “Give me a hot drink and a blanket, George,” 
t again. mission; and, probably too, he was feeling his handi- he said, as Washington grasped his hand. “I'll 
asevere cap in not knowing the French language. make me snug, like the good mother I am to 
e men “T have the honor, Sir, to present to you this letter myself and Willy Penn McNab—darlin’ twins! 
*y pre from His Excellency the Governor of Virginia, with Then Ill tell ye excitin’ devilment that'll fair 
day’s the hope and assurance that I may convey to him, in craze yon comical Scot in the red curtains.” 
e Boeuf return, your favorable reply.” He waited until **T’ve failed, Will.””, Washington sat down by 
. After his interpreter became silent, and then produced the the blanket bundle Will had turned into, and 
irdship document. watched him devour the food and drink brought 
ig their to him. 
nsight. — was one Indian in the group round the “Ay. Anybody would. The French aren’t 
ve an roasting deer—a lad—whose eyes were on the leavin’ for letters. What's letters from Virginia 
1 step scene with an interest not shared by the others. He compared to furs in Ohio?” He chuckled. 
beside had come in, bringing the deer and the news of English- “But ye did fine, George. I was proud of ye.” 
men on the road to Fort Le Boeuf. -Will Findlay The sympathy, loyalty and humor expressed in 
are al- saw the hatred born in that swaggering savage. the boy’s speech and in his merry admiring eyes 
ashing- “Yon Feathers has a slitherin’ look I don’t admire,” pierced Washington's gloom, and he laughed. 
“You he said to himself. ‘He'll bear watchin’ by both me “You're a good friend,” he said gratefully. 
urroad and Willy Penn McNab.” He slid his rifle round “The best. Now, don’t interrupt me. Ye 
ym sev- ready for a shot, and said to the group that he would didn’t notice the war bonnet fellow? He’s a 
Will shoot the tall stranger if he showed fight. French officer and no Injun. Beaujeu. He took 
pprov- Washington was in the act of presenting the letter a terrible dislike to ye. He’s vicious. So we're 
when the chief lurched against him and knocked it (Continued on page 56) 
d habit from his hand. The Commandant spoke sharply. 
dearly With an insolent sneer the chief obediently went to 
Higent recover the letter. He deliberately stumbled and 
was set his foot on it, rubbing it in the trampled and 
ion in melting muddy snow near the fire, before he stooped 
ington and picked it up. To the Commandant’s profuse 
apologies Washington replied calmly. 
Will? “Do not be disturbed, Sir. I understand this is 
to do only the act of an ignorant savage.” 
t and At another sharp command, the feathered foe shot 
sport- a glare of malevolence at the young Virginian and 
e threw himself down in a sullen fury by the fire. 
dark, Will withdrew into the shadow and watched the 
1 and chief. He heard Washington’s voice again presently, 
Injun expressing profound sorrow and surprise that he 
I'm must convey so unwelcome an answer to Virginia. 
1 of ye The French would not vacate the Ohio. Though the 
uf and Commandant had sternly reprimanded the insolent 
h In- chief, there was a trace of malice in his own manner 
hem I as he bade Washington farewell. 
id ran “No doubt, Monsieur, you intelligently accept ; 
don't the answer of France as final. It will be a pleasure to 
earil meet you again, some time hence, when your country 4 a 
be the has conceded the rights of France, and we can then . ‘ 
‘i meet upon neutral ground.” There was a colored “I have the honor, Sir, to present to you this letter from 
flash from Washington’s eyes and his words came His Excellency the Governor of Virginia 
*tched vigorously with the hot spirit of youth. 
inno- “Sir, I could step but awkwardly on neutral ground. j 
Wash- May I have the honor of an encounter with you very Will could wake them all by one shot in the air; but he 
ed off soon where the footing is firmer! As it is in the Ohio, feared that Washington would rush out first—and 
ently Sir, which is the soil of Virginia!’”” He bowed and Beaujeu also had a rifle! 
. The marched out with his escort. **T don’t doubt the beastie is a clever shooter, too!”’ 
it fol- ““Beaujeu!”” In answer to the Commandant’s It would be quite easy for him to shoot Beaujeu; 
ughts call, the feathered chieftain sprang up. The two but he feared that wouldn't do. The man was a 
st his entered the fort together. French officer. Disgrace might come on George for 
Ohio “Ay,” said Will to himself. ‘‘He’s verra clever at Anything might happen to George if one of his 
ing to playin’ Injun. But I knew him for a white man the men killed a French officer in time of peace. “Time 
ea to minute he stooped for the letter. Injuns make their o’ peace!” he thought scornfully. He ran on. Not 
Ohio motions with angles. Yon Feathers—so Beaujeu’s trying now to be silent. 
ue in his name?—did it all with curves, like a civilized man. 4 
rench Ay, I’ve plenty to tell George when I catch up with EAUJEU, wheeling sharply, thought he saw one 
d ex- him. Now to wait till they’re sleepin’ and then slide of the Indians of Fort Le Boeuf tunning to him, 
they out noiseless as a wood tick.” and waited by the trunk of a large oak. The place 
them He discovered an hour later, when the fort slept, was about two hundred yards from the fort. : oa : 
erica that someone else had the same idea. His quick ears “What is it? Why do you come?” he whispered, He went hurtling into the river 
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THE ICE SCORCHER 


By Harold M. 


Sherman 


ILLUSTRATED BY ROBERT A. GRAEF 


OU can't play hocke 
and you never could: 
“Is that so.” 
“Yes, that’s so. 
You're just a fancy 
skater but your figure 
eights don’t do you 
any good in a game.” 


” 


AND DOWNEY, right wing on the Kirk- 
wood High six, was boiling mad. This 


finally gotten so on his nerves as to cause 


him to explode. The idea of Coach Howard putting «, 
this impossible person on the team at left wing, re- & 


placing the veteran Don Keith who was out with a 
sprained ankle! What did Coach want to do—throw 
the whole team off its stride and right before the big 
game with Melville? 

“It’s true I haven’t played much hockey,” the 
slenderly-built Frederick was replying. ‘You must 
remember, old boy, I didn’t come out for the team— 
I was ...er... pressed into service when the 


” 


.. er... expediency arose. ' 


"Frederick was like that. Big words, stilted sen- ™ 


tences, haughty, superior manner. He didn’t have a 
close friend in the school; kept pretty much to him- 
self; played a lone hand when it came to sports. 
Track and ice skating had seemed to be his two 
favorite athletic diversions. In his peculiarly aloof 
way he had stepped out and won the two-twenty 
and four-forty, setting county records for both events. 
On the ice, Frederick had exhibited a brand of fancy 4 
skating which had astounded the natives. 


“T should be able to skate,” he had said, after 


winning the cup with ease. “My folks spent a 
couple of years in Canada and, you know, babies are 
born with skates on their feet up there.” 

It had been Coach Howard’s idea that the conver- 


sion of Frederick, the Great, Barker into a hockey “% 


player, would add amazing strength to the team. 
Strangely enough, the newcomer to Kirkwood had 
not been enthusiastic about the thoughts of playing. 

“Ice skating is a game of grace and beauty of 
movement,” had been his explanation. “I just don’t 
see anything to this rough-and-tumble business.” 


-school”” had won Frederick over. 


fellow, Frederick, the Great, Barker, had “i 


But the old appeal “for the honor and glory of the 
He had readily 
agreed to Coach Howard’s declaration that Kirk- 
wood High possessed few really good skaters, although 
he was not so sure that his addition to the team 
would have the bolstering affect predicted. 

“T’ll do the best I can,” had been his promise. 

“You'll be a whiz,” the coach had encouraged, 
“A man as fast on his feet as you? Why, say—when 
you get this hockey game in your blood, you'll burn 
up the ice!” 

Thus far, however, Frederick’s participation had 
only succeeded in burning up his fellow. players. 
Rand Downey, who had to play opposite him on the 
other wing, had reasons to be the most upset. 

“I'd like to ask,” flared Rand, “‘how’s it come 
you’ve always picked soft sports to excel in?” 

“What do you mean—soft’?” Frederick’s expres- 
sion was one of hurt surprise. 


“No physical conflict . . . no bumping up against 


’ a real opponent .. . like in football or baseball or 


—hockey?” 

“Competition of that sort doesn’t interest me,” 
stated Frederick frankly, a flush creeping into his 
cheeks. 

“You mean,” taunted Rand, bent on driving home 
his thrust, ‘that you’d rather not mix it with any- 
body... *"you’re afraid of getting your hair mussed 
or @ punch in the eye or your nose rubbed in the 


“dirt.” 


Fellow playérs glared at their new team member, 
obviously in support of Rand’s accusation. 

“I admit,” ~ answered’ Frederick, unblinkingly, 
“such things do not appeal to me.” 


5 pw fellow’s absolute candor was amazing. Rand 
had deliberately set out to antagonize him, and 
here he was, quietly agreeing to everything. Appar- 
ently Frederick, who came by his title “‘the Great”’ 


‘through this air of superiority, could not be fussed 


nor aroused. He made no pretense of that which 
he was not, and indicated quite plainly that he felt 
entitled to his views on sport. 

‘I suppose you know, then,” fired Rand, as a last 
broadside, “‘that you play hockey like a lady!” 

“Worse than that!” broke in Steve Lucas, captain 
and center. “It would be different, Fred, if you 
weren't such a good'skater . . . but there’s no excuse 


‘for the way you're sidé-stepping and skating in circles 


and dropping the puck at the blue line instead of 
trying to go through the defense. There’s a certain 
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color that’s applied to guys who pull what you’ve been 
pulling. We wouldn’t care only we'd give our skates 
to beat Melville this year.” 

“And a fat chance we’ve got with Don Keith out,” 
ranted Bill Stewart, stocky right defense. ‘He was 
the spark-plug of our team. All you’ve done is fill 
us up with carbon!” 

“T’m sorry,” was the new team member's comment 
as he unfastened his skates and stepped off the rink. 
“But why jump me about this? I suggest you take 
your story to the coach. Any time he wants me to 
leave the team, I'll be delighted.” 

Fellow players groaned helplessly as Frederick, 
the Great, Barker walked off, head high. 

“He’s a conundrum, that bird!” declared Rand. 
“You'd think he didn’t have any fight in him.” 

“He doesn’t when it comes to sports like this,” 
said Bill. “You hit the nail on the head when you 
razzed him about not wanting to mix it. I can under- 
stand now why he’s steered clear of us fellows. He’s 
against anything boisterous.” 

“‘He’s grooming himself to be one of those gentle- 
man sportsmen,” twitted Steve, “‘whose pictures you 
see in the rotogravure section of newspapers, sitting 
on a horse, dressed in a polo cap; or else stretched 
out on a country-club veranda, in golf togs. The 
pictures look swell, but most of ’em don’t mean any- 
thing.” 

‘*He’s a grand guy,” summed up Rand. “I have 
to hand it to him for one thing. He’s sure satisfied 
with himself. If I'd bawled any of you birds out the 
way I did him, [I'd have started a free-for-all. He’s 
got the spunk of a caterpillar.” 

“Coach certainly won’t leave him in the line-up 
after to-day’s game,” reassured goal-tender Chub 
Roland. “We were lucky not to lose. Fred spent 
about the whole time dodging collisions with the 
enemy. I think he only went down once. He’s a 
fancy skater all right. He did some of the fanciest 
shifting I ever saw. Never used his body to block 
once . . . tried to do it all with his stick. I yelled 
to him once to get in front of his man, but he acted 
like he thought it wouldn’t be the gentlemanly thing 
to do. Too bad he has to be such a lemon. J still 
think if we could get him steamed up about some- 
thing—he might surprise us.” 

“Not that baby!” scoffed Rand. “He’s got 
chronic cold’ feet. You'll never see him make a 
showing where he’s got to swap bumps with someone 
else. He says himself that’s not his idea of sport. 
Personally, I wouldn’t get any kick: out of running 
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Leaving his feet in a spectacular dive, Frederick the Great cleared the heads of mates and foeman to land on his chest and go sliding across the ice 


races or making fancy doodads on the ice. Id just 
as soon take up crocheting.” 

The Kirkwood ice hockey squad laughed. It had 
been a hard, tense season with little opportunity to 
relax against an unusually high brand of competition. 
That Kirkwood had managed to remain a contender 
for the State interscholastic ice hockey championship, 
despite the absence of dependable spares, had been 
due to the heroic effort of the original six and the 
excellent guidance of Coach Howard. His latest 
move, however, in recruiting Frederick, the Great, as 
a hockey player, had appeared a psychological mis- 
take, affecting as it had, the team’s morale. Even 
sporting accounts of the game were none too compli- 
mentary. 

“Fred Barker, playing his third game at left wing 
for Kirkwood,” said the Daily Eagle, “still left much 
to be desired. Making allowance for the fact that 
ice hockey is new to the champion fancy skater, 
Barker, in the judgment of this sports writer, should 
be entering more into the spirit of the game and 
teaming up better with his mates. Time and again, 
on capturing the puck, he seemed at a loss as to what 
to do with it, taking some pretty turns about the 
ice which promised much, but produced nothing. 
Coach Howard still seems of the opinion that Barker 
is going to fill Don Keith’s skating shoes but, on the 
basis of his performance to-day, he will have to come 
along rapidly to even approach Don’s stellar ability. 
Keith-to-Downey-to-Keith used to be the pass 
combination which brought scores for Kirkwood. 
Either that or the reverse: Downey-to-Keith-to- 
Downey with the resultant shot for goal. But Kirk- 
wood has lost her scoring punch, temporarily at least 
—a punch she sorely needs in the coming battle 
against Melville, a sextet possessing such defensive 
power that not a goal has been scored against her 
the entire season!” 

“I suppose you read the papers,” was Coach 











Howard's greeting to Frederick, the Great, Barker, on 
calling him aside at the next practice session. 

“Yes, sir,” Frederick sanedl in a disinterested 
tone. 

“That being the case, it saves me breath,” said the 
coach. “The accounts of your playing were fairly 
accurate.” 

“T thought so myself,” agreed Frederick. 

“But you can do 
better than this. 
Why, man—you 
haven’t begun to let 
yourself out yet! I’ve 
seen your fancy 
skating exhibitions 
and I know what you 
can do—your daring 
leaps and_ whirls. 
That airplane dive, as 
you call it, is one of 
the most hairbreadth 
things I’ve ever seen 
on skates.” 

Frederick’s face 
spread into a slow 
smile. 

“That isn’t bad, 
is it?” 

“Bad? It’s simply 
great. But why can’t 
you transmit a bit of 
that dash into hockey? 
You’re doing some 
nice straight skating, 
but that reckless 
abandon isn’t there. 
I believe in you, 
Fred, or I wouldn’t 
have urged you 
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to play, against your own inclination.” The cham- 
pion fancy skater dug the point of his skate into 
the ice. 

“T know that,” he said, with his first show of 
feeling, “but I can’t help it, Coach—I’m doing the 
best I can.” 

Coach Howard eyed the new left wing shrewdly. 

“You’re just kidding yourself, Fred,” he said, 

intedly. ‘There’s something troubling you, 

y. It’s been troubling you for a long, long 
while, and it’s time you were getting it off your 
chest. Come clean—what is it?” 

A hurt expression came into Frederick’s face 
which he ordinarily kept well masked beneath 
the external attitude of indifference. 

“You wouldn’t understand if I told you,” he 
returned, huskily. 

“Perhaps I would.” 

“How could you when I don’t really under- 
stand myself? All I know is that I’ve never 
had a desire for direct competitive sport. It 
dates back to the days when I was sickly and 
my parents discouraged me from taking part in 
the games and bucking up against the stronger 

fellows. I was disappointed, of 
course, and it sort of killed some- 
thing inside me.” 

“You can get it back,” reassured 
Coach Howard. “Give yourself a 
chance.” 

Frederick shook his head, sor- 
rowfully. “Since I couldn’t go in 
for the sports other fellows were 
playing, I developed the habit of 
staying off by myself. That hasn’t 
helped me, either. I guess I’ve 
been too retrospective. There’s 
such a word, isn’t there?” 

The coach smiled, sympatheti- 
cally. “I think so—but I’ve been 
so busy with my present that I 
haven’t had time to look backward. 
You shouldn’t let the past have 
such a hold on you, Fred—snap out 
of this! You’re missing half the 
fun in sport!” 

Frederick nodded, ruefully. “I'd 
(Continued on page 43) 






There was a 
different 
track marked 


with hobnails 


IG MACK, chief field man for 

the Scarborough Lumber Com- 
pany, and Brede Segerblom, other- 
wise “the Sugarplum,” were on 
Little Cub Creek, going over with 
Reynolds, forest ranger, the final 
details concerning the opening of a 
new camp for the logging-off of the 
block of timber John Scarborough 
had just bought from the govern- 
ment. 


T WAS early November; and though the days 
were still golden, a chill that set one’s blood 
tingling settled down over the forest with the 
fall of evening. But the three were quite com- 

fortable in their camp. In a little glade by the creek 
Mack had built a brush shelter to serve till the camp 
crew, now starting a road six miles below, should ar- 
rive to erect cabins; and in front of the shelter the 
Sugarplum had made a trench fireplace for cooking 
and arranged a ring of stones for evening camp- 
fires. Reynolds didn’t use the shelter, but slept out 
in his sleeping-bag. 

Supper was over, the campfire blazed cheerily, and 
about it the three sprawled lazily. All day they had 
been cutting brush and blazing trees to mark the 
boundary of the purchase. Big Mack had just been 
telling Reynolds, with a dry humor, how the Sugar- 
plum had bested Daggett, scout for a rival timber 
company, when the latter had tried to prevent the 
boy: from getting back to Camp Four with Big Mack’s 
report on the timber, and had tried also to force from 
the lad the location of a placer claim he had found. 

The ranger laughed. 

“T reckon Daggett won’t like that, though, getting 
done by a boy. Daggett thinks he’s pretty smart. 
He is, too, or would be, if he ever used his cleverness 
to do something straight with, instead of something 
crooked.” 

“That’s it,” agreed Big Mack, soberly. “TI guess 
a dumbhead that is just square gets further than the 
smartest crook going.” 

“But they won’t see it, Mack. And I guess, son, 
you've probably made an enemy.” 

“Who?” queried the Sugarplum. “Daggett? I 
don’t see why. I didn’t do him any harm, or try to. 
It was the other way around. He did get a beating 
from stepfather, the time they kidnapped me and then 
fought about it, but they can’t blame me for that.” 

“But they will. You were the cause of it. Re- 
member this, son. Generally speaking, the folks men 
hate aren’t the ones that have done them dirt, but the 
ones they have done dirt to. Daggett ’ll bide his time 
to get square with you—some sneaking, slippery way, 
probably just inside the law, that'll cost you enough 
to make you remember he’s smarter than you are.” 

Big Mack went on to tell Reynolds about Brede’s 
little placer gold pocket found on their visit to Little 
Cub Creek a month before. But the Sugarplum 
didn’t listen. He was staring gloomily into the fire. 


Reynolds had given him.. 


some unpleasant thoughts. 
Well, probably he and 
Daggett would never:meet; 
but suppose they’ should? 
And then there was his step- 
father! There ~wasn’t a 
doubt about his hatred— 
different from Daggett’s. 
Simmons would go out of 
his way to do him an ill- 
turn, even to his own hurt. 
As on his earlier visit to 
Little Cub Creek, the 
Sugarplum’s time went 
largely to cooking and keep- 
ing camp for Big Mack. 
There were days when he 
was left largely to his own 
devices. Big Mack advised 
him to spend such times in familiarizing himself with 
the forest. 

“You don’t have to set yourself a regular task,” 
he said. “‘Get out into it, and get the feel of it. And 
notice everything you can. Get the habit of doing 
that. I got out of a jam once, when I was pretty 
nearly starved, because I knew where there was a hive 
of wild bees. Reynolds will tell you how once down 
in Colorado he discovered that the pine borers were 
attacking a fine patch of timber just because he noticed 
how many woodpeckers there were about. Get ac- 
quainted with the fungus and moss. And then, as 
questions come up, you can get your expert informa- 
tion. Reynolds here can tell you a lot of technical 
things while we sit around the fire.” 

Reynolds could and did—about bark scale, and 
aphids, and the strange life cycle of microscopic spores, 
beginning their existence as harmless organisms on one 
plant, to pass over later to work frightful destruction 
on another. With a pocket lens, too, he showed Brede 
how the roots of the long festoon-like moss that grew 
on the cedars worked deep down into the wood. 


“ DRETTY stuff,” he said; “and pretty deadly, 

like a lot of other pretty things. A fine forest 
like this looks all peaceful and lovely, but underneath 
there’s war, all kinds of war, plants and animals and 
bugs all living on one another. Qh, it’s all right 
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BALANCE OF NATURE 
By Leonard K. Smith- 


ILLUSTRATED’ BY: LLOYD OSBORNE 


enough. Left to herself Nature has a way of keeping 
things properly balanced. Anything that gets going 
too strong by and by gets squelched by something 


* else, or’all:the forests would have been destroyed thou- 
». sands of years ago. Only we humans are always up- 


setting that balance; we use up too much of something 
that’s needed, or we grow more of one thing than‘the 
balance of nature can take care of, or put something 
where Nature would never have put it atvall. . Then 
there’s an epidemic gets started among the wild things, 
just as humans all at once get the flu. There’s been 
an epidemic of jack-rabbits in Colorado ever since 
men ran out the coyotes. 

‘“*But why do people want to upset the balance of 
nature?” asked Brede. 

“T reckon they have to. People themselves are an 
upset to it—that is, if there are going to be as many of 
us as there are, and we are going to live the way we 
want to. I reckon that’s all right. But we’ve got to 
do some fighting to hold our own. I don’t mean with 
one another. That’s mostly all foolishness. But bugs, 
spores, germs! There isn’t a crop or a useful animal 
that isn’t affected by some sort of disease or parasite 
that hadn’t been heard of fifty years ago. 

“There are really mighty few people who know any- 
thing definite about this whole business of bugs and 
spores and fungi; and they only know it in spots.” 

“But you know, don’t you?” 

Reynolds laughed. 

“Son, I’m just a ranger, looking after fires, making 
trails, checking timber sales. On all this other stuff 
I’m just learning the alphabet. Id like to know, but 
that means schooling, and I’ve got a living to make.” 

Brede stared into the fire. 

“TI—TId like to do that,” he said, at last. “But it’s 
sort of a long, long road—hard going, too.” 

**Sure,” answered Reynolds. “All theroads that real- 
ly goanywhereare. You take these tourists—most of 


“Get this fant thing off 
” be whimpered 


em have a perfectly lovely time playing around in the 
foothills. But some folks just naturally like to climb real 
mountains. I climbed Mt. Rainier once—tough job, 
but worth it. Sometimes I think Id like to climb Mt. 
Whitney. But until I really start to do it, I'll just be 
wondering if it would be worth the trouble. Say, Mack, 
what do you think—last month Daggett’s outfit made 
me an offer—double what I pull down on this job.” 
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FOR ALL BOYS 






The storm had become almost a blizzard by the time Brede staggered into camp with Daggett on his shoulders 


“Going to take it?” 

“Not with that crowd! But wouldn’t that nice fat 
pay envelope feel good to a fellow’s fingers? And there 
isn’t much future in the forestry line. People think 
Uncle Sam spends too much for forestry work now.”’ 

Big Mack kicked a stick into the fire. 

“That Daggett chap is interested in his future, all 
right,” he growled, “‘and in a hurry for it to get here, 
even to trying to beat a poor kid like the Sugarplum 
out of his no-account little placer claim. The trouble 
with Daggett is that he isn’t getting a whole lot out of 
his present. More of that upset balance you were 
talking about. He and his kind are like these pesky 
spores, too, breaking into things where they don’t 
belong, crowding, going too strong—till bye and bye 
they have to be squelched. Well, I’m going to bed. 
I've got to go down to see about hustling that road 
along a little faster, so the Scarborough Lumber Com- 
pany can upset the balance of nature some more—but 
not Daggett’s way. You turning in, Sugarplum?” 

“Not just yet,” he answered. “I sort of enjoy the 
firelight.” 


IRELIGHT! Crucible of dreams! He sat there 

a long time, dreaming, thinking. Reynolds’ words 
had stirred vague impulses; and Big Mack’s hazy 
wonderings. The long road that went somewhere! 
And the future, but not at the expense of the present! 
The long road must be worth traveling just for itself. 
And he would have to do the choosing of ‘it himself. 
There was nobody belonging to him to whom he could 


turn to shape things for him. Nor was he under bind-, 


ing obligations to anybody except himself. Well, 
there were things he wanted—things worth while. 
Education—he had to have that! And money—yes, 
enough, at least, so that the long road would not be 
merely a drudgery and a despair. And friends! 
There had to be a balance in a fellow’s life, if it was to 
be a healthy one. To be somebody—but not to let 
ambition and prosperity crowd out other things. 
Next morning he started to follow Mack’s sugges- 
tion about getting the feel of the forest. Deliberately 
he wandered aimlessly, stopping occasionally to figure 
out where he was. He noted stump, tree, or down log 
that might prove identifiable as landmarks. And 
following a hint from Reynolds, he practised walking 
noiselessly, with a trick of setting his feet down gently, 
80 as not to frighten the wild things of the woods. At 
noon he found himself far up on the slope of the great 
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hill that closed the north end of the basin. And here 
he made an annoying discovery—ashes of a campfire— 
recent. Why it annoyed him he didn’t know—cer- 
tainly anybody had a right in the basin. It wasn’t 
his, nor the lumber company’s. But annoy him it did. 
He looked all about, but found little more—a spot 
where the undergrowth was matted down, where 
somebody had slept! A freshly broken dry stick! A 
bruised fern! And then, down at the edge of a little 
runnel, a heel mark in the damp earth—a heel with 
a plate at the back—Daggett’s! It wasn’t fresh— 
the edges had dried and hardened. But no trail! 


E TURNED back toward camp, moving with a 
silent swiftness, scanning the forest as he went. 

He saw nobody. But down on the valley floor, as he 
skirted the swampy shore of a pond dammed by a 
colony of beavers, once more he found tracks with 
heel-plates, several. And then, in the damp rot be- 
hind an old stump, a different track, bigger, marked 
with hobnails. In spite of himself, Brede felt himself 
gripped by a cold fear. Big Mack had told him how, 
when Simmons and Daggett had kidnapped the boy, 
they had left a trail marked by:heel-plates and hobs. 

He got back to camp, and spent the afternoon study- 
ing some of Reynolds’ government bulletins. But 
he couldn’t put his mind on them. 

When Mack and Reynolds came back in the dusk of 
early fall twilight, both were in high fettle. Mack 
was full of .comic descriptions of the absurd noonday 
pranks of the road crew. 

“Somebody,” Brede managed to say quite casually, 
after supper, “is in the basin besides us. I ran across 
the ashes of a campfire, and the. tracks of, two men. 
One had heel-plates, and the other hobnails.” 

“Huh!” grunted Big Mack. “I’ve been sort of 
feeling that. Just where was this, son?” 

“Up on the north ridge, and down by the beaver 
pond below.” 

“Many of ’em?” asked Reynolds, with a sudden 
interest. 

*‘ Just here and there. .I merely happened on them.” 

“Well, Brede,” said Big Mack, “don’t let it bother 
you. I don’t know what they’re here for—if they are 
our old friends, it won’t be-for any good—but they 
can’t do much damage. I guess Daggett is prospecting 
the creek for gold. You remember what Gust said, 
‘If you tell folks your mine was no good, they always 
think you’re lying.’ Daggett always thinks everybody 





is lying. And Simmons, unless they’re together, which 
I don’t think, is probably watching Daggett. 

“Simmons has a name for game and fur poaching,” 
Reynolds broke in. “I guess [ll take a stroll im the 
morning.” 

Next morning Brede heard the ranger stirring about 
the fire long before daybreak, and when he and Big 
Mack got. up at false dawn, Reynolds was gone. 
It was a gray morning, with a raw north wind. Mack 
lifted his head like a range pony, and sniffed. 

“Snow coming,” he said. “That cuts out your 
work for you, Brede. We'll need a big woodpile. 
And tighten up the shelter with more boughs. You 
might close in the open side. No telling when a regu- 
lar winter storm is going to strike in these hills. Ill 
be down below again to-day. But I reckon Reynolds 
will be back to keep you company before long.” 

Reynolds didn’t appear till nearly noon. Over his 
shoulder hung a festoon of steel traps. 

“Simmons,” he said harshly. “Trapping beaver, 
just as Thad ahunch. But he saw me, and got away.” 

“Where?” asked the Sugarplum. 

“Up by that beaver pond. I got up there about 
daylight, and hid. He’came, all right. And Daggett 
came, too, spying on him—TI don’t know why. Sim- 
mons skinned a couple of beaver he’d caught. He 
was across the pond from me, and it’s a long way 
around. As I said, he saw me, and lit out. And when 
I got around to where he’d been, the other fellow was 
gone too.” 

“Did you trail ’em?” 

“A little way. Not much chance. It’s mostly 
open forest up there, with nothing but needles on the 
ground. No hurry about it, though. I found his 
camp—he didn’t stop to go to it. No beaver skins 
there. He’s hid ’em out somewhere. Then I snooped 
a bit to see what I could find out about Daggett. 
He’s been prospecting.”’ 

“Where?” 

“All around. Found a dozen or more sandbars 
along the creek where he’d dug. He must have 
found some colors, too, because in some places he 
seems to have worked three or four hours. It’s funny, 
though. I always found Simmons’ tracks near by. 
And then Daggett was spying on Simmons’ trapping. 
Well, I guess I’ve a job on my hands.” 

“What now?” 

“T’ve got to catch that bird, if I can. I just came 

(Continued on page 38) 
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DIOGENES LAUGHS LAST 
By Kennedy Lyons 
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THERE are those who think that 

Mrs. O’Leary’s cow was some 
pumpkins in this matter of famous 
historical upsets, merely because the 
lantern she upset eventually con- 
sumed the greater part of Chicago, 
including, I regret to say, the cow 
whose one bid for fame turned the 
city into a glorious bonfire. But 
this bovine, compared to Diogenes 
was, after all, but a poor and sorry 
creature, lacking in dignity and that 
rare political acumen which enabled 
Diogenes, after becoming a major 
political issue, to solve his fate with 
the directness of an Alexander. 


IOGENES, unaware of war clouds rising 
above the horizon, was peacefully going 
through his afternoon repast of tin cans 
and old rags whose flavors alone can 

tickle a goat’s palate. He was corralled in the town 
lot, and at the moment was being observed by several 
of his masters. His masters, in turn, were being 
observed by a gentleman whose face betrayed no 
great love for man or beast, and who crossed the 
street, opened the gate, and entered Diogenes’ sacred 
precincts. 

“Which one of you boys owns this filthy goat?” he 
demanded. 

He addressed his question to the smallest of the 
boys, expecting to be greeted with awed submission. 
This showed he misunderstood the meaning of 
freckles and red hair. 

“TI don’t see any filthy goat,” answered Michael 
O’Rourke, known to Diogenes as Mike. “If you 
mean Diogenes, he’s owned by all. of us and more 
besides. He’s the mascot of our troop.” 

“We don’t exactly own him,” explained Jack 
Beebee, somehow feeling that the matter of being 
owned detracted from Diogenes’ status. “Diogenes 
adopted us all. He's our pal, a sort of honorary 
member of the troop, and he isn’t at all filthy. Come 
over here, Diogenes.” 

Diogenes lifted his tufted beard in the breeze and 
obediently sauntered over to investigate the stranger's 
trespass. The gentleman in question surveyed him 
with undisguised ill will. ‘You'll have to keep him 
somewhere else,” he announced. “I am Mr. Vichy, 
the city alderman for this ward, and 
this goat has no right to board him- 
self on a city lot.” 

The Scouts looked at each other 
in dismay. They knew that there 
was no other available parking place 
for Diogenes. They were further 
aware, through intensive research on 
their part, that none of their parents 
would consent to keep Diogenes on 


Diogenes charged with 
enthusiasm 


the premises. It looked bad for 
Diogenes. 

“Mister,” pleaded Mike; “why 
can’t we keep Diogenes here? He’s 
not doing any harm. And he keeps 
the lot clean of rubbish. Honest 
he does.” 

Mr. Vichy was unmoved. 
“Diogenes must go,” he ruled. 
“Will you take him away at once, 
or shall I have the policeman do 


it?” =" 
“But there’s nowhere to keep WZ G 


Tin cans and old rags whose rare flavors 


him,” continued Mike, his lips 
trembling in disappointment. “And f/ 

we just chipped in and bought a 

brand new wagon for Diogenes, 

Mister, and he’s going to help us haul our supplies 
out to camp.” 


HE transportation possibilities of: Diogenes in- 

terested Mr. Vichy not at all.. He turned around 
and summoned a policeman who was walking his 
beat nearby. It was an unfortunate maneuver. Mike 
could have told him:that Diogenes never could resist 
the sight of the’rear‘end of hostile strangers. The 
next instant, with head firmly down,.. Diogenes 
charged with enthusiasm. Jack, realizing :that the 
moment called for conciliatory overtures rather than 
a display of force, tried to stop him,: but Diogenes 
had his own idea of how the matter should be handled 
and continued his course. The result was all that any 
goat could desire, and Mr. Vichy picked himself up 
with explosive indignation written all over him. 
Diogenes. looked anxious to resume the joust, and 
Mr. Vichy clambered over the picket fence with an 
agility seldom found in a city father. By this time 
reinforcements in the form of the policeman arrived 
on the battle field, and. Mike and the others, 
with the Old-Guard-dies-but-never-surrenders feeling, 
gathered around Diogenes to make their last stand. 
The policeman knew what an important person Mr. 


p< 


alone can tickle a goat’s palate 


Vichy was, and wavered between his respect for the 
alderman and his good-will toward the boys. 

“This goat,” pronounced Mr. Vichy, “is a danger- 
ous beast. It is a public nuisance. And in any case, 
it is trespassing on the city lot and it is your duty to 
get him off.” 

The policeman took off his hat and scratched his 
head. “I guess you are right, Mr. Vichy,” he ad- 
mitted. ‘Boys, you'll have to take that goat some- 
where else to graze.” 

“But there’s nowhere else to take him,” objected 
Jack. “If you turn him loose to die of exposure, the 
S.P.C.A. will have you arrested.” 

“Anyway,” said Mike, correctly. sensing that the 
time for pleading had passed, “we can’t order Diog- 
enes to go. We can only advise him. If he won't 
listen to us, you'll have to get him out yourself.” 

“Tut, tut,” said Mr. Vichy, standing first on one 
foot and then on the other to ease the place where 
he and Diogenes had. first met. “This is tomfoolery. 
Officer, I demand that you remove this goat at 
once.” 

The policeman looked at Diogenes and Diogenes 
looked at the policeman. The policeman scratched 
his head again, more reflectively than before, and 

Diogenes lowered his head with unmistakable 
implication. _A major issue was avoided, 
however, by the timely arrival of anotner gen- 
tleman on the scene. He looked at the Scouts 
and Diogenes and the policeman and Mr. 
Vichy with a glint of amusement in his eye, 
and then raised his hat gravely to the alder- 
man. 

“Good afternoon,” he said pleasantly. “A 
group of our splendid Scouts, a magnificent 
goat, the strong arm of the law, and our Mr. 
Vichy. Protecting the taxpayers of our noble 
community, I dare say.” 


IOGENES raised his head and tossed his 

beard in the breeze. He knew a friend 
when he saw one. Mike and his friends, 
watching the look of annoyance that darkened 
Mr. Vichy’s face, appreciated that these two 
men had met before, and welcomed a champion 
to their cause. Mike at once unfolded their 
grievance. 

“Mr. Vichy says we can't keep Diogenes on 
the city lot. He says we’ve got to move him, 
there’s nowhere else to move him.” 

“So this is Diogenes,” said the 
newcomer, the smile in his eyes 
belying the gravity of his voice. 
“And what, Mr. Vichy, is the case 
of the people versus the namesake 
of the ancient tub philosopher.” 

“The animal is trespassing on 
the city lot,” said Mr. Vichy 
shortly. “I’ve instructed the 
officer to remove him. Go ahead, 
officer, and do your duty.” 

“And gallantly would he do it, 
doubtlessly, if it were necessary,” 
continued the late arrival ur- 
banely. “Are you familiar with 
the city ordinances, Mr. Vichy?” 

“Naturally,” said that gentle- 
man bitingly. 
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“Then you have probably overlooked one of our 
earliest decrees, passed in the curfew days. It de- 
clares that all public lands shall be available to our 
citizenry for the grazing of dairy animals and beasts 
of burden. I don’t wish to get personal, young 
gentlemen, but is Diogenes a milk-giving creature?” 

“No,” said Mike hastily. “But he’s a beast of 
burden, sir. We've bought a goat wagon for him, 
and he’s going to pull our grub out to camp.” 

“Then his status is firmly established, and he is 
legally a guest of the city as long as he desires. Good 
day, Mr. Vichy, good day, young gentlemen, and 
to you, Diogenes, good day and congratulations.” 
With which the stranger bowed to the group and con- 
tinued on his way. 

Mr. Vichy grew quite red in the face, and as soon 
as Diogenes’ protector had passed out of hearing, he 
turned to the policeman. “Are you going to remove 
that goat, or aren’t you?” he demanded. 

The policeman replaced his cap, a sign that inde- 
cision had vanished. ‘“‘Sorry, Mr. Vichy,” he said, 
“but that was Mr. Andrews, who was city attorney 
before the present administration got in, and he 
knows the law from A to Z. If he says Diog—I 


mean the goat—can stay here, then here the goat 
stays.” 

“Very well,” said Mr. Vichy, salvaging what dig- 
nity he could from his encounter with the once city 
attorney, “the goat stays here. But mark my words, 
young men, when I get through with your disgusting 
animal he’ll wish he had shown more discretion in 
the use of his horns.” 

Mr. Vichy turned and departed from his waterloo, 
his defiant stride calculated to throw terror into the 
heart of Diogenes and his friends. Jack looked 
anxiously at Mike. “Gosh,” he exclaimed, “we've 
got in the whole city on Diogenes’ trail.” 

“‘Shucks,” said Mike with refreshing nonchalance. 
“Mr. Vichy isn’t the whole city. And I'll just betcha 
a million dollars that Mr. Andrews isn’t going to let 
them drive Diogenes away.” 

“Righto,” grinned the policeman. “But just the 
same, you'd better watch Mr. Vichy. I don’t believe 
he likes Diogenes.” His deep insight into human 
nature revealed by this profound observation, the 
representative of the law twirled his stick and moved 
onwards. The Scouts discussed various strategic 
moves to thwart any possible action on the part of 
Mr. Vichy, and soon thereafter departed to their 
homes, leaving Diogenes alone on the field of honor. 


HIS eminent member of the Bovidae family 
(genus Capra), paced up and down the town lot 
with a new air of proprietorship, and sorted out the 
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more tasty rags and bric-a-brac with the sure touch 
of a connoisseur. But later on, in spite of the assur- 
ance that Mike had given him that everything would 
be all right, his hair began to bristle a little. A 
certain psychic sense, possibly handed down from his 
wild ancestors, warned him of danger in the air. 
That night, while apparently asleep in his small shed, 
his hair bristled more determinedly than ever, and he 
felt the ends of his horns tingle. He knew that at 
that moment something which boded him no good was 
going on in the night-shrouded city. He wished 
that either Mike would appear to comfort him, or 
that Mr. Vichy would come back to let him work off 
his uneasiness. But the still watches of the night 
brought neither of the two, and Diogenes faced the 
dawn with a troubled heart. 

Jack and Mike stopped by on the way to school 
with a can of choice slops and a promise of work 
ahead. “We're going to bring around the wagon this 
afternoon,” Mike told him, “and break you into 
harness.” 

Diogenes paused in his meal to look up reflectively. 
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Ever since he had heard of the Scouts’ plan to hitch 
him to a wagon like any common dray horse, he had 
promised himself to make things interesting for those 
young scalawags. Just in a spirit of fun, of course, 
for he fully realized that as a member of the troop 
he had to pull his weight. But now he wondered if 
it would be beneath him to submit quietly to harness 
the very first thing. His tenure of occupancy on the 
city lot depended, he recalled, on his status as a 
beast of burden. If, instead of being a beast of 
burden, he turned out to be merely a burdensome 
beast, how would his legal rights be affected? He 
decided not to raise the issue. 

True to their word, Jack and Mike and several 
other Scouts appeared that afternoon with a brand 
new wagon whose bright red and yellow trimmings 
fairly glistened in the sunshine. “Not so bad,” 
thought Diogenes, thinking how well his brave horns 
and flowing beard would look associated with such 
splendor. He allowed Mike to approach him with 
the head-stall, but before it could be slipped over 
his horns a triumphant voice—on the safe side of 
the picket fence—called out. “Get that goat out of 
there.” 

The Scouts turned around in dismay. There was 
Mr. Vichy, the picture of vindicated virtue. Accom- 
panying him was the policeman, and in Mr. Vichy’s 
hand was a folded newspaper. Diogenes started for 
the fence, and Mr. Vichy shook the paper at him. 
Diogenes promptly bit off a hunk of it.” 
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“Eat it,” laughed Mr. Vichy loudly. “It'll give 
you indigestion. It has bad news for you.” 
iogenes made a swift mental calculation, but 
decided that the picket fence was too thick for him. 
Mr. Vichy turned to the policeman. “Officer, your 
duty is clear. Remove that goat.” 


T= policeman coughed apologetically. “Sorry, 
boys,” he said. ‘‘City Council met last night and 
passed a law making it illegal to keep goats and 
cows inside the city limits. So tell your four-legged 
friend that his keys to the city don’t fit the new 
lock.” 

“T don’t believe it,” said Mike indignantly to Mr. 
Vichy. “You're just making it up.” 

“Tut, tut, my boy,” said Mr. Vichy condescend- 
ingly. “If you took as much interest in the paper 
as your disgusting goat does, you'd see it in black 
and white.” 

“Mr. Vichy is quite correct,” said a new voice. 
Everyone wheeled around. There was Mr. Andrews, 
surveying the party with the same quiet smile of 
yesterday. 

“You here, again!” mumbled Mr. Vichy, for- 
getting, I regret to say, that courtesy usually found in 
polite society. 

“Always turning up like the bad ha’penny,” 
acknowledged Mr. Andrews. “But this time, I con- 
fess, it is not a mere coincidence. Diogenes and I 
have equal, if opposite, interest in the newspapers, 
and I read of the measure which you introduced in 
Council last night relative to cows and goats. And, 
by the way, Mr. Vichy, didn’t I also read that the 
Council, at your request, empowered you to take a 
lease on this city lot for the purpose of building a 
miniature golf course?” 


/ “Go ahead, 
officer, and 
do your 


duty” 


Mr. Vichy turned quite as red as he had the pre- 
ceding day. He even looked resentfully embarrassed. 
“That,” he said icily, “has nothing to do with this 
matter.” 

“Of course not,” agreed Mr. Andrews, “although 
a mean, suspicious person might stupidly accuse you 
of trying to get rid of Diogenes in order to use the lot 
for your golf course.” 

“T will not discuss the matter any further,” said 
Mr. Vichy grandly. “Officer, remove this goat!’’ 

The policeman removed his cap instead. Diogenes 
countered by lowering his head and pawing the 
ground. With these preliminaries observed, an 
actual conflict appeared inevitable. But as before, 
Mr. Andrews prevented bloodshed. 

“Diogenes looks very determined,” he warned the 
policeman. “Before locking horns with him, let me 
suggest that you ask Mr. Vichy just when an ordi- 
nance passed by Council becomes a law.” 

“Eh, what?” asked the policeman hopefully. 

“Tf you ask him,” continued Mr. Andrews suavely, 
“he should tell you that a measure becomes a law 
only after the next Council meeting has met and ap- 
proved the minutes of the previous meeting.” 

The policeman turned to Mr. Vichy. While he 
wasn’t quite belligerent, his attitude had lost some- 
thing of its awed respect. “Is this true?” he de- 
manded. 

“Technically, yes,” admitted the alderman, some- 

(Continued on page 59) 





CHEECHAKO MONEY 
By Jack S. Allman 


I T WAS those greenbacks, chee- 
chako money, which led Johnny 
to suspect the red-headed stranger. 


ITH an inch of pink tongue protruding 
from his beardless lips, and#his~head 


cocked thoughtfully to one’ side,young * 


Johnny Kellogg held an indecisive peiicil 
over the sheet of white ruled paper laying before him 
on the rough table. 

His bright blue eyes held a look of baffled studious- 
ness. Under a heavy shock of molasses-brown hair his 
freckled brow puckered into furrows of mental taxa- 
tion. He tapped an even row of strong white teeth 
with the end of his stubby pencil. Writing was some- 
thing that required thought . . . thought and edu- 
cation. Johnny was giving the task at hand plenty of 
thought, but education was one thing that he was 
short on. 

In all his fourteen years Johnny had had but two 
years of schooling, acquired at the Beaver River 
Indian Mission the two winters that his father had 
trapped in that district. It was the year following 
these two that they had moved up the Yukon. The 


same year that his dad had gone through a blow- * 


hole in the river ice and been drowned. 

It was old Dan Draper who had taken Johnny to 
his cabin when this misfortune befell him and it was 
with old Dan that Johnny had stuck the past three 
years. For the last two seasons he had covered his 
share of the trap line and, on account of Dan’s eyes, 
he had done most of the skinning and casing of the 
pelts. Johnny didn’t know much about readin’, 
’ritin’ and ’rithmetic, but there were many grown 
men in Alaska that didn’t know as much about winter 
trails as he did. Johnny could have shown some of 
the old-timers a few tricks about setting a figure 4 
trap, trigger-setting a spring-pole snare, or rigging a 
deadfall, too. 

But Johnny was now up against a job that was out 
of his line. The pencil continued to tap his teeth and 


_is picking up five more dogs here. 
} them to drag that heavy sled of his over .those bare 
¢ spots.” 
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He leaped past the startled stranger who, at that instant, 


his gaze alternated between the sheet of blank paper 
and the old dog-eared magazine that lay opened at 
the advertisement of an Eastern arms company. The 
door of the cabin opened and the stub of a candle, 
socketed in the neck of a bottle, flickered to a small 
blue flame and then flared into a yellow cone. 
“Believe me, Johnny, we didn’t come in off that 
trap line any too soon. She’s thawin’ like the very 
dickens.””* Old Dan Draper hung his fur cap and 
frayed mackinaw on the wooden pegs behind the door. 
“Yeah, looks like it might blow up a Chinook,” 
replied Johnny, clearing the table and setting out the 
graniteware plates for dinner. “‘Get a warm wind now 
and that trail’ll go to pieces in a hurry. Bad enough 
the other day when we came in,”’ he observed. 
“Plenty bad,’ offered Dan. “‘The mail driver 


He'll need 


“The mail’s here already?” Johnny turned sud- 
denly ‘from the stove. 
“s *€ame in while I was over at the trading «post,” 
Dan said. ‘‘Been driving hard so’s to get through to 
the coast before the breakup.” He started to take 
his’ seat: at: the table, stumbled over a piece of fire- 


, wood and almost knocked the pot of moose-meat stew 


from the boy’s hand as he fell against him. “‘Ouch!”’ 
was his sole-comment. He did not see the thoughtful 
shake of Johnny’s head. 

‘Gosh, he’s gettin’ worse,”’ thought the boy to him- 
self. “‘Gettin’ blinder every day. I gotta get that 
letter off on this mail. He won’t admit it, but it was 
his eyes that made him miss that nioose the other day. 
Been snow-blind too many times, I guess.” 

Dinner finished and the dishes washed, Johnny re- 
turned to his task and soon had his letter finished. 
From his pocket he fished a worn twenty-dollar bill, 
folded into the dimensions of a postage stamp. He 
carefully spread it out on the table and scrutinized it 
closely. This was the first time in his life that he had 
ever had that amount of money to call his own. Only 
yesterday he had cashed in an ounce and a quarter of 
gold dust that he had been gathering here and there 


saw what he had done 


among the mining outfits for which he and Dan 
hunted meat during the summers. 

Johnny could swirl a pan as well as many of the 
sourdough miners and very often they would let him 
pan out a few shovelfuls and give him the results of 
his sniping. A few grains here and there and pretty 
soon he had a pennyweight. Then that eighty cents 
grew as he kept adding to the contents of the little 
bottle that he always carried with him. At last he 
filled the tiny vial, but he had never thought of spend- 
ing it.. Of course, Dan always said they were fifty-fifty 
on the trapping in the winter and the hunting in the 
summer, but he always carried the money and made 
the trades with the post for clothing and grub. 


OHNNY had never needed cash . . . that is, until 
ihis big idea had come to him. They had been 
coming in from the trap line only the other day when 
a big bull moose had started across the flat ahead of 
them. Johnny had seen him first and told Dan, who 
grabbed his old 30-40 Winchester and blazed away. 
With five-foot strides that covered the ground faster 
than a horse could run, Mr. Moose had trotted into 
the timber . . . untouched. Johnny had seen the 
snow fly as the 220-grain ball ricochetted from the 
frozen ground . . . ten yards off to the side. 

Terrible shooting. Despite Dan’s assertions to the 
contrary, Johnny knew that his eyes were going back 
on him. Old Dan was past the half-century mark and 
he had bored his way into too many Arctic bliz- 
zards . . . fought his way over too many miles of un- 
trodden snow with the flat rays of the Northern sun 
cutting a sharp angle off the tiny mirror-like crystals. 
Old Dan Draper would have fought anyone that said 
he wasn’t as good a man as the husky youth that 
crossed’ that tortuous Chilcoot Pass with a hundred 
and fifty pounds on his lean, muscular shoulders, 
thirty years before. And as far as eyesight went 
Humph! Hadn’t he made fifty dollars a day piloting 
boats through the treacherous White Horse rapids, 
where a man had to read his water fifty yards ahead 
in order to avert disaster? 

But Johnny knew differently. Dan’s eyes were fail- 
ing, and he couldn’t shoot any more. That was the 
reason Johnny was sending “outside” for a telescope 
sight that Dan could mount on his rifle. With a tele- 
scope sight Dan wouldn’t have to admit a fast ap- 
proaching blindness . . . at least, not for a while. It 
was to be a surprise . . . a present. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Old Dan lay on one of the bunks and watched 
Johnny scrutinizing the big bill. He didn’t ask any 
questions. He had heen in the north too long to even 
pry into the private affairs of a fourteen-year-old boy, 
even though Johnny was like’a son to him. 

“T don’t understand this cheechako money, Dan,” 
Johnny said. ‘Why is a piece of paper worth as much 
as an ounce and a quarter of gold?” 

“Well, yuh see, Johnny,” Dan explained, “every 
time the government prints one of them bills it puts 
twenty dollars worth of gold away. In the States they 
don’t use gold dust and gold coins for money the way 
we do up here in Alaska. They use the same silver . . . 
and paper money. “Bout the only time we ever see 
one of them bills is when some cheechako brings them 
in. That’s why we call them cheechako money.” 

“T should think people who had no right would 
print them,” the boy said. 

“Sometimes they try,” Dan told him. “They 
usually get caught, though. If you'll hold that bill 
up to the light you'll see that there’s little pieces of 
colored silk thread running through it. Only the 
government can make that paper.” 

Johnny held the bill against the flickering light of 
the candle. It was dirty . . . sweat-marked, and 
soiled, and he held it close to the light» The: yellow 
flame licked at the middle crease . .*. caught for a 
second. Johnny pinched it out with a gasp. 

“Gee! Look what I’ve done,” he stammered, in a 
voice charged with alarm. “Will they. take it if it’s 
burned like that?” he asked. ge 

“Sure,” the older man assuréd*him. “As long as 
the numbers are intact it’s good.? © ” 

Johnny put the bill into the’envelope with his letter 
and, taking his marten cap from*its peg, stepped out 
of the cabin. The fresh breath of spring after a 
departing winter was in the gentle breeze. Clearly 
the stars shone down from the blue bowl of the heav- 
ens. The eaves of the cabin dripped steadily. Johnny 
made his way to the trading post and delivered his 
letter to the driver of 
the mail team—the last 
to leave till after the 
breakup. “‘And be extra 
careful this trip, won’t 
you? There’s something 
awful important in that 
letter,” he cautioned the 
musher. 


I few was nothing . 
for Dan and Johnny 

to do until the river 
broke up. Then they 
would pole up into the 
big moose pastures above 
and hunt meat for the 
numerous small mining 
outfits. That’s how they 
happened to both be at 
the trading post five 
days later when the 
stranger drove up with 
his team. His dogs were 
gaunt and their feet were 
sore from having pulled 
the heavily-loaded sled 
over long stretches of 
bare ground. The Chi- 
nook with its warm 
breeze had come as 
Johnny had predicted. 
Puddles of muddy water 
lay in the low places and 
the ice of the river was 
honeycombed and _rot- 
ten. The breakup would 
come almost any day 
now. 

When the stranger’s 
team pulled up Johnny 
had been sitting out in 
front of the post talking 
to a young Indian lad. 
He had been the first to 
greet the new arrival, 
who was a tall rangy 
man that might have 
been anywhere from 
thirty to forty-five years 
of age. Red stubble cov- 
ered his face and his eyes 
Were a grayish green ... 
and shifty, glancing past 
you without stopping 

- hever seeming to 
settle any place. 

He had stalked into 
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“Was there any caribou meat in the mail-musher’s load?” Johnny snapp 


the post and called for liquor the first thing. He had 
asked many questions regarding the probable time 
of the breakup, the condition of the trail and the 
chances for buying a boat. Questions put to him 
were answered in impatient grunts, and the only 
information he offered was that he had come up from 
the Yukon flats, was overtaken on the trail by the 
chinook and would now take a small boat to St. 
Michaels . . . the mouth of the Yukon. 

Dan and Johnny had watched him unload his sled 
and Johnny had remarked that he didn’t seem to be 
very familiar with Alaskan loading methods. For 
one thing, he had too much weight on the bow of the 
sled. Whipping around corners on a crooked trail 
with a sled loaded like that would bruise dogs’ shoul- 
ders. And then he had his sheet-iron stove in the 
center of the load, and covered with the sled canvas. 
Didn’t he know that the sharp corners would wear 
holes in the only protection his load had from water, 
in case he should strike an overflow? Johnny wasn’t 
much impressed with the stranger’s trail wisdom, 
but he was interested in his beautiful rifle with the 
telescope sight. 3 

After the man had unpacked, Johnny sat down on 
a bale of dried salmon dog feed in the trading post 
and mulled over the things he had observed. 

Funny! The man‘had:said he came up from the 
Yukon flats. Johnny shook his head. How could a 
man coming up from the flats have a quarter of fresh- 
killed caribou on his sled? There were,never any 
caribou down in the flats! Now if he’d come in from 
the other direction. ... He got up and. went next 
door to the cabin that the stranger had rented’ from 
the trader. When the red-whiskered man was ‘not 
looking, Johnny ran the blade of his skinning knife 
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ed, with the sharpness of a prosecuting attorney 
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into the big piece of red meat. The keen blade en- 
tered to the bone. 

“Huh!” grunted the boy. “Fresh as can be! 
Thought maybe I might be mistaken . . . that it 
might be frozen meat with the outside thawed,” he 
mused, wiping the red blade. The rifle with the 
telescope sight leaned against the logs at the side of 
the door and Johnny picked it up, the better to 
examine the expensive attachment. 

He put the beautifully grained stock to his shoulder 
and glued one bright eye to the telescope as he put 
the cross hairs on a malamute dog sniffing the corner 
of a cabin two hundred yards distant. The gray 
wolf-like dog appeared as big as a buck reindeer. 
“Gee, won’t it be great when I can give one of these 
to Dan,” he said to himself. 

A stiff cuff alongside his head made him cut his 
lip on the hammer. He turned with a flame of anger 
lighting his eyes, a bright splash of red against his 
white chin. 

“Put that gun down, you punk,” rasped the new 
comer. “You're too young to monkey with firearms.” 

“Gee, mister, ” Johnny spluttered, “I’ve handled 
guns since I was eight years old. I was only lookin’ at 
that telescope sight. I just sent outside for one of 
them for Dan. ... Dan’s sorta goin’ blind, you 
know.” 

Apparently the stranger was not interested. He 
jerked the gun from the boy’s hand and bridged it 
across the two pegs over one of the bunks in the cabin. 
Johnny left the cabin with his ear still ringing from 
the slap and his heart set against the man with the 
red whiskers. 


HE last team to come in from the hill trail that 

led to the coast arrived a couple of days later. 
The driver told a gruesome story of having found the 
body of the murdered driver of the mail team high on 
the hills near the divide. The dogs had been shot and 
the mail sacks rifled. The sudden thaw had obli- 
terated all signs of the murderer’s trail and the deputy 
U. S. Marshal, who was on his way into the interior, 
had foregone any attempt to solve the crime and had 
taken the body back out to the coast. 

Johnny heard the news with a sinking heart. 
On that load had been his order for Dan’s tele- 
scope sight. If that letter had not been lost 
the gift would have arrived by one of the first 
river boats and Dan could have used it while 
hunting during the summer. The lad’s five- 
foot-six of wiry sinew stiffened and his hard 
fists knotted into bundles of resentful knuckles. 
“How I'd like to 
get hold of that 
dirty killer!’’ he 
gritted, through 
clenched teeth. 

That night 
Johnnyrolledand 
tossed in his wolf 
robe on the nar- 
row, hard bunk 
of the cabin. 
Strange thoughts 
flirted with his 
slee p-ridden 
mind. The peace 
of slumber was 
not for him. He 
was up an hour 
earlier than usual 
and the sour- 
dough hotcakes 
were on the table 
before old Dan 
had plunged his 
wrinkled, _ frost- 
scarred face into 
the old tin wash- 
basin beside the 
door. Dan could 
see that the boy 
had something on 
his mind, but re- 
frained from 
mentioning the 
fact. He was one 
of those rare be- 
ings who, when 
they pass middle 
age, do not for- 
get that they 
were young once. 
He smiled to 
himself as he 
thought of how 
(Concluded on 

page 48) 





CYCLONE 


“7 WONDER,” mused my dy- 

namic roommate, Fred, “If 
you could get a hasty and unpre- 
meditated movement from Cyclone 
by placing him in the middle of a 
narrow street with a fire engine 
tearing at him from one side and 
a transcontinental bus swooping 
down from the other.” 


O,” ANSWERED Bugs decisively. “‘Cy- 
clone would suppress a yawn and amble 
out of the way.” 

“And yet,” chimed in Lucky, “when 
the smoke had cleared away, you'd see Cyclone safe 
and sound on the sidewalk, wondering why anyone 
should get excited about such a trivial matter.” 

The basketball team, or most of us, had assembled 
in my room, supposedly to talk over Blackburn’s 
chances, but really to investigate a large box which 
Fred had just received. The investigation was going 
on very nicely, thank you, with Bugs taking care of 
the pastry and Lucky passing on the fruit, and in 
between munches the talk veered to the latest acquisi- 
tion of the squad, Robert Haskall, who had come up 
from Georgia at the start of the term to prep at 
Blackburn. 

“Never,” continued Lucky as he abandoned the 
fruit to assist Bugs, “have I seen such economy of 
movement in a human being as Cyclone exhibits on 
the floor. Some day I’m going to slip a large fire- 
cracker into his pants just to watch him take one 
more step than necessary.” 

*T’ll bet the firecracker wouldn’t disturb his shot,” 
I asserted. “‘That chap can be asleep on his feet ‘4 

“Looks as though he always is,” interrupted Fred. 

‘and still make the ball find the ring,” I con- 
cluded. 

“That may be,” said Bugs, wavering between a 
doughnut and a raisin cookie, “but he'll never get 
away with that stuff in a stiff game. He hasn’t got the 
fight in him to buck opposition. He’s all right against 
the scrubs, and maybe he'll pull through in the easy 
games. But he'll never do against the win-at-any- 


:* | — 
“Man alive,” exclaimed Lucky, “if you play basketball that way, what a dizzy season we are going to have” 


By Paschal N. Strong 


ILLUSTRATED BY LOUIS G. SCHROEDER 


cost team from Wake Grove, or that fighting aggrega- 
tion from St. Paul’s.” 

Bugs voiced the opinion of all of us. We knew 
what we were up against with those two schools. 
Both of them had trimmed us last year; Wake Grove 
by unfair means, we thought, as our best man had 
been injured in the first play of the game, and St. Paul 
by sheer grit and team spirit. On the face of it, we 
were scheduled to be licked again by both of these 
teams unless we could find a good replacement for our 
star center of last year. When out southern zephyr 
breezed in from the land of peaches and admitted he 
played a little basketball, our hopes were up. But 
after watching his deliberate, unhurried movements, 
his apparent lack of enthusiasm, we became skeptical. 
With our first game but three days away, Cyclone, in 
spite of his accuracy of shot and passing, hadn’t dis- 
played enough fire to warm the hopes of the most 
ardent Blackburn supporter. 

The, door opened and in walked Cyclone. “I 
heard you were having a conference;” he said with his 
smiling, good-natured drawl. “Is the subject matter 
all gone?” 

“You'll have to confer with the pretzels,” grunted 
Bugs. ‘Everything else has been settled. What 
was your rush?” 

“T couldn’t rush after such a strenuous practice,” 
began Cyclone. That was as far as he got. The four 
of us jumped up. 

“Strenuous!” we demanded. 
get in a game.” 

“T’ve been in games before,” Cyclone gently re- 
minded us. “Nothing to get excited about. Nice 
pretzels, these. I’d eat more if they weren’t so much 
bother to chew.” 

“Do you really mean,” asked Fred, “that you 
don’t exert yourself more in a real game than you do 
in these scrimmages?” 

“‘Not half so much, ” Cyclone assured him. “‘ What’s 
the use of playing if you don’t enjoy yourself? You 
can’t enjoy yourself getting all hot an’ bothered.” 

Was Cyclone pulling our legs? I thought so. And 
yet, three days later-—— 


“Just wait till you 


IP! A hot bounce-pass from Fred. I pivoted to 
escape my man, but he clung like a leech. Bugs 
tried to race ahead, but his man was too fast for him. 
Lucky was in the center area, with no chance to shoot. 


Cyclone was under the basket, looking more like a 
spectator who had suddenly found himself on the 
floor than a player. He made no move to get away 
»yfrom his man. Yet his eyes called for the ball, to his 
¢ right. His body made a slow, calculating move to his 
® left. I shot the ball where he called it. His opponent, 
watching him and not the ball, was misled by 
Cyclone’s slight movement, and gave Cyclone his 
chance. One reach of his lanky arms was enough to 
pull in the sphere, and another instant should have 
been enough for his shot. But his try was too deliberate 
by far; not even the knowledge that his man was by 
his side would hasten him, and the throw was blocked. 

It didn’t matter particularly. We won the game by 
a safe margin. But what irked me and the rest of the 
team was this apparent indifference of the player 
who, if he exerted himself, could easily become the 
best center in the prep circuit. We bawled Cyclone 
out after the game, but he regarded us with a good- 
natured tolerance. 

“What difference does it make?” he asked. “‘When 
there are plenty of chancés to score without working 
yourself into a sweat, why bother after a few extra 
points that nobody needs?” 

“I suppose you are saving yourself for the hard 
games,” said Bugs with heavy sarcasm. 

“No,” said Cyclone mildly. “I’m not. To tell the 
truth, I play about the same in all games. It’s the 
way I’m made, I guess.” 

“Don’t you ever get so mad you see red?” de- 
manded Lucky. Don’t you ever feel that you could 
go out on the floor and lick a team single handed?” 

“Gosh, no,” drawled Cyclone. 

The coach listened to our exchange of verbal shots 
with an unworried smile. “I guess Cyclone will come 
across in the pinches,” he said; but Cyclone smiled 
pityingly and gave the coach no assurances. 

The next game was an easy one, but the following 
contest was one of those thrillers that stick in your 
memory long after the game is over. Did Cyclone 
come out of his stupor? Did that long, lean, lanky 
son of Georgia move one whit faster than before, or 
make one more effort to stem the flood of goals that 
almost submerged us? He did—not! If it wasn’t that 
Lucky and Bugs and Fred played like professionals, 
and that my shots had a horseshoe on each one, we'd 
have been sunk. We edged through by three points, 
and the coach’s hair nearly turned white. What he 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





told Cyclone afte: that game was more than plenty. 

But Cyclone smiled his easy smile and shrugged his 

shoulders. 

“TI can’t help it, coach,”’ he declared. 
wasn’t born to hurry.” 

“You mean, you weren’t born to fight,”’ said Fred 
cuttingly. He was madder than a wet hen. But the 
coach waved him out of the conversation. 

“If you weren’t born to hurry, you weren’t born to 
play with us,” he told the Blackburn center. “There 
are plenty of good men on the benches just dying to 
step into your shoes.” 

“Sorry,”’ said Cyclone contritely. “The way I 
played to-day is the best I can do.” And with that he 
turned and left. 

’ “A fine chance we'll have against Wake Grove next 
week with that lump of suspended animation at cen- 
ter,” growled Bugs. The coach said nothing, but I 
saw that he was thinking plenty. During the next 
few scrimmages he let Herrod, one 
of the subs, work with the varsity. 
If Cyclone took that warning to 
heart, he kept it to himself. 


“T just 


| HATE to admit it, but that com- 
ing game against Wake Grove 
was a pretty personal affair with us. 

Most of the Wake Grove chaps were 
all right, but their star player was 
the kind who thinks that all is fair 
that the referee doesn’t see. He 
had roughed our ace last year, and 
Wake Grove had won the game. 
That accounted for the capacity 
crowd that assembled in the gym 
the night of the tussle. And that 
accounted for the long and fiery 
talks we had given Cyclone, trying 
to get some righteous indignation 
circulating through his system. 
But after we were through we 
suspected with good reason that 
we had wasted our breath. When 
we took the floor for the opening 
whistle, he almost shuffled into the 
ring. Couldn’t even find energy 
to pick up his feet. 

The Wake Grove fellows started 
out like a house afire, and we spent 
most of the first period trying to 
hold down their shots. Our team 
was like a human’ eddy swirling 
around a fixed center, and I don’t 
have to tell you who that fixed 
center was. Thanks to Bugs at 
forward and Fred and Lucky at 
guard, we put up a good showing 
and matched goal for goal. But all 
the time we were getting madder 
and madder at Cyclone, and nearly 
applauded when the coach finally 
lost patience and substituted Her- 
rod. Herrod was uncertain at the 
basket, and you had to anticipate 
where his passes would go, but he 
had the redeeming virtue of en- 
thusiasm, and we knew he was 
playing for all he was worth. That 
helps a team a lot. The first half 
ended with the score about even, 
and we returned to the locker room 
to listen to a few pointers from the 
coach, 

I watched Cyclone closely to see 
if he felt resentful over being 
benched, but it didn’t seem to 
bother him a bit. His easy, good- 
natured smile was as much in 
evidence as ever, and he gave 
Herrod one or two hints about the 
weakness of the Wake Grove 
center. The team, however, felt 
resentful against him; you just 
can’t help feeling that way about a 
chap who could be such a help if 
he’d only put out. Here we were, 
with our backs against the wall, and 
Cyclone as indifferent as ever. We all felt like giving 
him a good paddling. 

That second half was a heart-breaker. Wake Grove 
got the jump on us, and in spite of all we could do, 
they held their lead right straight through to the 
closing moments. Herrod, in spite of his willingness, 
just wasn’t of the same caliber as Cyclone, and as the 
tussle grew hotter he lost his head and tried to be 
everywhere at once, with the result that he was no- 
Where when needed. We wished that Cyclone, even 
with his agonizing deliberateness, was back with 
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He tossed the ball out of bounds and picked up the prostrate 


us, but not for the world would we hint as much to 
the coach. 

With five minutes of the game left, and the visitors 
seven points ahead, Bugs got hot. A lucky shot from 
center area slipped through the ring, and two brilliant 
plays in rapid succession from the tip-off enabled him 
to score two more goals. One point behind, and three 
minutes left! Wake Grove started to stall. They got 
the ball, and passed it back and forth to each other in 
their area. They made no attempt to score, or to 
play basketball as we were taught it. They deliber- 
ately elected to keep the ball out of play for the re- 
mainder of the game. 


N A AYBE stalling is supposed to be good strategy in 
4 some parts, but we’ve always looked upon it as 
the depth of poor sportsmanship. The crowd, even 
the Wake Grove supporters, stood up and shouted 
for the visitors to play basketball. Out on the floor 


form of his opponent 


we did everything we could to get the ball from them. 
But when a team decides to keep the sphere out of 
play, it’s not hard for them to do. One minute 
passed, then two. With thirty seconds to go, we 
finally broke up their freezing tactics and got the ball. 
The whistle sounded, and a substitute came running 
out. It was Cyclone, and his face was as near purple 
as it could ever get. His eyes were flashing, and his 
whole body was trembling. If ever I saw a man 
quivering ‘with good, old-fashioned indignation, it 
was Cyclone. He didn’t say a word, but when 


if 
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the ball was put in play again he shot out like a 
coiled spring suddenly released, secured the tip- 
off, and was off down the floor in a lightning- 
like dribble that sounded like the rat-tat-tat of a 
machine-gun. 

One, two, three men he passed, never losing control 
of the ball for an instant. Then he was blocked. 
He shot a hot pass to me, and broke loose to get a 
return in case I couldn’t shoot. I bounced-passed 
to him, but the ball was intercepted and once again 
Wake Grove tried their stalling tactics. It lasted 
exactly three seconds. At the end oef- that time, 
Cyclone had the ball again. His man was with him, 
and two more opponents were in position to block a 
dribble toward the basket. The ball: bounced be- 
tween his right hand and the floor at a dizzy rate as he 
dashed forward, tore away from his man, zigzagged 
between the two remaining opponents, and lifted the 
ball with one hand as he passed under the basket. 

The whistle went as the ball 
struck the ring. It circled once, 
twice, around the rim of the basket, 
and then settled down in the cord 
for the one goal that the home team 
needed. Cyclone turned toward us 
with a languid grin. The fire in his 
: eye had burned out, and his move- 
ment was like a slow-motion movie. 
“I guess,”’ he drawled, “those chaps 
won't stall with us any more.” 

We crowded around him as we 
returned to the showers.. ‘Man 
alive,”’ exclaimed Lucky, “if you 
play basketball that way, what a 
dizzy season we are going to have.” 

Cyclone looked embarrassed. “‘] 
of guess I got mad,” he said almost 
apologetically. “It doesn’t happen 
very often.” 

“No,” said Bugs regretfully, “it 
doesn’t. But we're going to get 
you mad before we meet St. Paul if 
we have to call you names.” 

We felt like calling him names 
after the game the following week. 
It wasn’t a very hard game, but the 
team had a general let-down, and 
we got into some tight places. And 
all the time there was Cyclone on 
the floor, with a Swiss movement 
inside of him, ticking away with 
the dull placidity of a dollar watch. 
The next game, the final one before 
meeting St. Paul’s, was a sure 
enough game. Bugs, Lucky, Fred 
and I were playing way above our 
heads, but Cyclone’s performance 
was as inspiring as the antics of a 
moving van. We won, no thanks to 
Cyclone, and that night we held an 
indignation meeting in my room. 

“With Cyclone playing his usual 
game,” began Bugs, “we stack up 
about fifteen per cent weaker than 
we were last year. St. Paul’s is at 
least that much stronger. But if we 
can get Cyclone to play as he did 
for that one dazzling moment 
against Wake Grove, we'll stand a 
fighting chance.” 

“That’s easy,” said Lucky ironi- 
cally. “Just get Cyclone mad.” 

“Yeah, easy,” Fred and I 
jeered. “Get him mad, but 
how?” 

“The only thing that ever 
gets his Irish up,” added 
Bugs, “is unfairness or un- 
sportsmanlike conduct. And 
you can bet your boots with 
your legs inside ’em that St. 
Paul’s won’t give him 
grounds for complaint on 
that score. They’re the 
cleanest bunch in the cir- 
cuit.” 

“T'll give my weekly box 
of boodle,” said Fred, “to 
anyone who can get a rise out of Cyclone on any 
subject.” 

Bugs looked up with interest. “He’s from Georgiz,” 
he commented. “Say good-bye to your boodle, Fred. 
T'll get a rise from him.” He left the room and we 
heard him sending a freshman on an errand. “I'll let 
you have some of your boodle, Fred,” he said when he 
returned. “I don’t like pretzels, anyway.” 

Before we could ask him what was up, Cyclone 

(Continued on page 39) 





























































BOYS’ LIFE 


POWER ISLAND 


By Peter van Dresser 


I shall never forget how glorious was that first breath I 
drew as'I was being lifted out 








ILLUSTRATED BY WILLIAM HEASLIP 


iJ IS the year 1957 and 
Joel Thorne is inves- 
tigating the marvelous 
mechanical devices on 
the great seadrome 
X-3, anchored in the 
trans-Pacific air route 
from San Francisco and 
Tokyo. 


CONCLUSION 


F IT had not been for the confidence 
of his voice and manner at this mo- 
ment, I know I should have shrieked 
a protest, for the sense of unbearable 

weight and utter isolation had stretched my 
nerves to the limit. As if understanding my 
sensations, the young officer kept up a con- 
tinual stream of matter-of-fact explanations 
as we descended, this time at a greater speed 
than before, so that my mental tension soon 
relaxed itself. 

“Oh, yes, those government scientists 
made this trip daily for almost three 
months—gathered a valuable lot of data, 
motion pictures, and whatnot. You might 
almost say they commuted to work in this 
sphere!” 

He glanced at the depth gauge. “See, 
here we are at eighteen hundred feet; if 
you'll notice from now on the temperature 
drop is very gradual—anathermic decrease,’ 
they call it, till we reach bottom at a trifle 
over freezing.” 

**What keeps the bottom layers so cold?” 
I asked. 

‘Water seeping south from the polar seas,” 
he explained; “at the equator it wells up 
and flows back north and that’s part of the 
cause of the Gulf Stream and the Kuro Shiwo 
and such great currents.” 

There was silence for a few moments as 
we plunged smoothly down. In the inter- 
val I was aware of a faint series of squeaks 
from the manhole; I looked inquiringly at 
Hanson 

**Just the hatch gasket settling a bit,” he 
answered me; “it always does that, com- 
presses and adjusts itself under the pressure. 
When we get back up they'll have to loosen 
it with wedges, it’ll be stuck so fast.” 

“TI fancy you don’t appreciate all my 
lugubrious ideas,” I said, “but here’s an- 
other. Just what would happen to us if our 
cable should break?” 

“Well, the lights would go out for one 
thing, and the telephone connection, too, 
but we'd still stand an excellent chance for 
survival if the safety devices provided for 
that emergency functioned properly. You 
see, the motor-box, which we carry below, 
is not an integral part of the sphere. It is 
held fast by a powerful permanent magnet 
built into its upper surface. If the cable 
should break, and the power be shut off, an 
automatic switch would send a_ heavy 
momentary current from a reserve con- 
denser back through coils about the poles of 
this magnet. These coils are wound to 
opposite polarity from that of the magnet, 
so its attractive power would be destroyed, 
and the motor-box would, of course, drop 
off. Deprived of that ballast, the sphere 
would have a slight positive buoyancy and 
would rise slowly. Our reserve power bank 
would keep the regenerator going for several 
hours and the rest would depend on the sur- 
face crew.” 

“But what if the cable broke near the 
surface, and enough remained attached to 
the sphere to weight us down?” 


“TI forgot to say that the cable coupling is a similar 
magnetic releasing device, so that the whole business 
would be automatically dropped.” 

“But why all this complicated electrical appara- 
tus?” I persisted. “I should think a simple mechan- 
ical control operated from inside would be just as 


“Tt would be at moderate depths,” he replied, 
“but this sphere is designed for real deep work, up to 
ten thousand feet, where the pressure runs in thou- 
sands of pounds per square inch. It wouldn’t be 
safe to have it pierced by holes for mechanism, because 
it’s mighty difficult to make stuffing boxes that will 
really keep the water out. If you developed the 
tiniest leak down there, the water would shoot in like a 
jet of steel. And besides, this magnetic arrangement is 
absolutely sure and simple. It breaks the connection 
and that’s all there is to it. There are no parts to get 
tangled together and hold you down. But, for heaven's 
sake, let’s not talk of such unpleasant things!” 


N TWENTY minutes more we came gently to rest 
on the level bottom. The depth gauge indicated a 
trifle over thirty-one hundred feet, the temperature 
needle stood at thirty-three degrees. I looked out 
through my porthole. Our lights were streaming 
away into unutterable blackness, which pressed down 
upon us and seemed to smother our feeble attempts 
at illumination. A pitifully small portion of the 
bottom lay visible in the circle of radiance, its age-old 
reddish deposit of radiolarian ooze and clay undis- 
turbed by the slightest current. I caught a glimpse of 
something white half embedded—an ancient shark’s 
tooth or fragment of jawbone, which might have been 
lying there since the tertiary period, so slowly does 
this bottom deposit accumulate. 

Hanson spoke, his voice unconsciously lowered. 
“*T’ve been down here three times before, and it always 
affects me queerly. The inhuman silence and dead- 
ness! But wait, let’s turn off the lights and we may 
see something.” 

A click, and we were smothered in absolute, utter 
darkness. I strained my eyes in the direction of the 
porthole, but for many minutes saw nothing but the 
shifting maze of smoky nebule as vague as the 
beginning of creation. At length, a faint luminous 
glow resolved itself out of the blackness; it moved 
steadily and smoothly across my line of vision! As 
my pupils expanded, I saw more of these phenomena, 
tiny rows of greenish or bluish dots, blobs of pinkish 
phosphorescence, weaving irregular patterns against 
the jet background. They were alive, they were the 
luminous organs of weird little Bassalian creatures! We 
must have sat and stared for five minutes, fascinated. 

Finally I heard Hanson moving, and his voice 
boomed in my ear. ‘We've got to get to work. I 
want to make the rounds of all seven ’drome anchors 
before we go up; might learn something else, and we'll 
see what condition they’re in, anyway.” 

I heard him fumbling for the light switch, then it 
snapped on and once again we were enveloped in our 
radiant aureole. I looked out to try to glimpse any 
of the fish whose light organs we had been watching, 
but. they must have skittered out of range, for I saw 
nothing. 

Nothing—at first—until a slight movement at the 
extreme limit of visibility attracted my attention. I 
stared hard at that moving object, and as I stared I 
felt the skin of my back creep, felt my scalp tingle in 
response to a nameless horror. * 

It seemed like nothing much at first, just a flat, 
gray snakelike thing lying on the bottom. But it was 
undulating ever so slightly, with a sort of ghastly 
rhythm, and it was a sickly nauseous gray. As I 
watched, in horror, its delicate pointed tip became 
animated, lifted, described a few wavering convolu- 
tions. Then it commenced to creep slowly towards 
us, undulating horribly along the bottom, and what 
was most appalling, apparently expanding as it 
approached. It seemed to stretch back interminably 
into the gloom out of which it was flowing. I managed 
a choking sort of gasp and clutched Hanson’s arm. 
He swung around 
“My God, Thorne,” he gasped, “the other side, 


” 


I looked out of his porthole, there were two more of 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


the ghastly things writhing towards us in the light! 
And they were larger—almost formidable—as they 
seemed nearly a foot in diameter. And as we stared a 
fourth appeared, this one slanting down from above 
in horrible convolutions. 

With a terrified curse Hanson wrenched down the 
hoist control and the floor of the ocean seemed to 
sink out of sight. But it was too late—the water 
around us suddenly was full of the writhing things, 
now grown as large around as a man’s body, weaving 
and darting in a ghastly pattern. One of them curled 
completely around the sphere and settled on it like a 
leech. I could see its under-side as it lay half across 
my porthole; it was covered with hideous sucking 
disks! 

After that I saw nothing much more, for I was 
hurled from my saddle as the globe spun over. Our 
floodlights flashed crazily about for a few seconds; I 
glimpsed a monstrous irregular mass outside; then 
the gleam of what might have been a huge eye. But 
immediately the lights went out, and in pitch black- 
ness Hanson and I were being hurled about inside the 
globe. It was a frightful situation, yet I could not 
help thinking, between wild lunges and grabs at un- 
seen handholds, what a ludicrous one it was, too, 
Hanson and I thrown about inside our globe like 
seeds in a rattle—cracking our heads, grasping wildly 
at the air, now flung against the sidewalls, now tangled 
in a heap at the bottom. I don’t know how long it 
lasted. There were intervals of comparative calm when 
all we heard was a terrific rasping outside as if some- 
thing were trying to crack us open like a nut; then the 
battering would begin all over again. 





UT at last I became aware of silence and stillness. 
I was lying in an awkward heap in the bottom of 
the chamber, one arm circling the post of an observa- 
tion saddle and my legs thrust out to brace myself 
against the curve of the wall. The air was foul and 
heavy and I could hear Hanson’s breath hissing into 
my ear; and could feel the dead weight of his body 
across mine. The pulsations of the air regenerator 
were faint and irregular—its batteries were running 
down! I shoved the young officer frantically and he 
moaned a little there in the darkness, then was silent. 
I decided that he was seriously injured, when sud- 
denly his voice came out of the dark, taut but self- 
possessed- 
“Thorne—are you hurt?—what’s happened? 
“T don’t know,” I said as I carefully arose and felt 
my way into the seat. “*Can’t even tell whether we’re 
rising or stuck on bottom. How about the emergency 
lighting system?” 
“Lord, the air’s foul!” The tiny dashboard light 
flicked on and dimly illuminated our cramped chamber. 
“Thank God!” said Hanson peering at the depth 
gauge, ““we’re rising! up to sixteen hundred feet al- 
ready—I guess the automatic ballast drop worked 
’> 
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“What about the air in here! I’m stifling—can’t you 
start the other regenerator?” I cried. 

After a few moments of adjusting the controls, the 
auxiliary apparatus commenced pulsing, and the air 
began to clear a trifle. We both collapsed into our 
saddles, almost insensible from fear and exhaustion. 
There was nothing we could do but watch with a 
sickening dread the depth gauge needle creep slowly 
about its dial. Hanson leaned forward, forehead rest- 
ing on his hands. ‘*Those snake things—” I heard 
him muttering, ““—horrible, what strength!” 

I said nothing; I was endeavoring to clear my mind 
of that loathsome scene. 


T WAS not until after four that afternoon that 

anxious watchers on the seadrome discovered the 
globe as it floated a few hundred yards astern, riding 
so low in the water as to be almost invisible. As 
quickly as possible a hawser was carried out and made 
fast, and the heavy mass of metal was towed along- 
side where a powerful crane hoisted it on deck. 
Mechanics worked feverishly unbolting the hatch 
cover, spurred by fear of being too late. At last it 
was removed, and Hanson and I, exhausted and 
sickened by vitiated air, were helped out the narrow 








manhole. I shall never, never forget how glorious, how 
incredibly vital and exhilarating, was that first 
breath of salt breeze that I drew as I was being lifted 
out. I could only lie back and gulp it, and stare up 
into the blue sky and give thanks. 

However, in less than an hour we had both con- 
siderably recovered our strength, though I still felt 
shaky in the knees and was inclined to do nothing but 
sit out and relax in the sun. But Hanson called a 
council of war of the officers of the ’drome, 
and after describing in detail our experience 
and the damage to the intake tube, opened a 
discussion of precautions and repairs that 
would be necessary. The talk centered 
chiefly about the engineering problem of 
raising and repairing the big pipe, and as in 
my state of mind I was not particularly 
interested, I left the reading room where 
they were gathered and made my way on 
deck. There I strolled up and down, gazing 
out to sea; but as the eye soon tires of ob- 
serving great expanses and distances, I event- 
ually drifted to the port rail, where I leaned 
over and stared down into the restless green 
water alongside. 

I happened to be standing right over the 
cooling water discharge from the vapor con- 
densers, and the surface below me was boil- 
ing and swirling about with the outflux of 
the great stream sucked up from the depths. 
I must have been standing motionless for ten 
minutes, watching the changing, swirling pat- 
terns of foam, and in the back of my head 
reviewing the events of the past few hours 
for the fiftieth time. I was thinking par- 
ticularly of the horrible “bottom snakes,” 
calling them that for want of a better name, 
which had attacked us. Aside from the 
gruesome fascination which these creatures 
held for my thoughts, I was also interested 
from a scientific standpoint. What were 
the things? I could remember no description 
of such organisms in any oceanographic ac- 
counts. Had we discovered an entirely new 
sort of denizen of the sea? It was not im- 
possible, for the great marine deeps and 
abysses were still largely virgin territory, by 
no means well known to science. Yet I was 
not entirely satisfied with this theory, for 
there was a vague idea, or explanation, 
which was hovering in the outposts of my 
thoughts, yet which would not come forth 
for scrutiny. 

As I stood silent, absorbed in the chase 
of this elusive idea, I slowly became con- 
scious of a slight vibration which was pef- 
meating the whole structure of the sea- 
drome. It was faint and irregular and not 
unlike the vibration of a building during a 
slight seismic disturbance. Yet it soon died 
away, and simultaneously my explanation 
popped into consciousness and I forgot every- 
thing else. 

Hanson and I in the diving sphere had 
not been attacked by a school of creatures 
—it was but one creature! It was a giant 
octopus, a devilfish, whose eight tentacles 
we had taken for individual organisms in 
the submarine gloom! Truly it must have 
been a specimen of terrific size and strength, 
rivaling those Krakens and monsters de- 
scribed in ancient sea tales; yet that was 
the only reasonable explanation. It was un- 
doubtedly this monster who had damaged the 
intake tube. In some solitary ramble he had 
come in contact with the lower end, had per- 
haps been annoyed by the suction and had 
gripped the offending structure with its pow- 
erful tentacles. ‘Those horrible tentacles, 
boneless and flexible, built of layers of mus- 
cles and armed with rows of sucking disks, 
which had grasped and hurled our heavy 
sphere about like a rubber ball, when it 
dared to penetrate the monster’s recently 
acquired domain! Thank God that even their 
strength had not been able to burst open our 
diving globe and the terrible creature had 
finally given up his ghastly game of ball! 





GAZED down into the swirling water, 

appalled at the mental picture I had 
drawn. And then I noticed an inexplicable 
phenomenon. The fluid discharging from the 
great vent below was no longer clear, it was 
flowing black, black as ink—in a great som- 
bre stream which spread out in the sur- 
rounding medium like a pall of death. I 
stared uncomprehendingly at this new hor- 
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ror; and then its meaning, coupled with that of the 
preceding vibration, sprang out at me. 

The monster, the devilfish, was again at work! 
Twelve hundred feet below he was renewing his 
attack on the big intake tube, which doubtless seemed 
like a living enemy to him! 

The black fluid he was pouring out of the vent was 
the sepia he was discharging in an effort to blind his 

(Concluded on page 61) 


Looking out I saw two more of the ghastly things writhing towards 


us in the light 
















A Synopsis appears on page 58 


PART IV 


ROM cocked hat to cordovans he was the 

same old Morgan as he stood in the candlelit 

chamber, his legs wide apart, his arms folded 

on his broad chest. There was the familiar 
suggestion of physical and mental alertness, the well- 
remembered light—half-twinkle and half-glint—in his 
eyes that defied anyone to tell which side of his nature 
would be ascendent the next moment. 

“Do ye know, Armstone,” he cried, “it’s worth an 
admiral’s ransom te see you on your feet again. And 
a man to boot! You're twice as husky as you were at 
Porto Bello, and you weren’t to be sneezed at then. 
Is the grandsire still hostile?” 

“Not outright hostile, though he has not changed 
his opinion of my father.” 

“And your uncle, the courtier?” 

Dick gave him the whole story down to that very 
afternoon, for the captain’s advice on such matters 
would be as good as any man’s. Morgan burst out 
laughing at the end. 

“So it was your calling with those harmless papers 
that gave the governor such a scare.” 

“Scare?” 

“Aye. His Excellency’s paunch is still shaking 
with fear.” 

“Fear?” 

“He thought you were a Spanish or English spy. 
Knowing I was in town, he sent for me in a blood 
sweat.” 

Dick was in amaze. “You are talking Greek to me, 
Captain,” he said. 

“Before I translate it answer me this: You are still 
in quest of Drake’s sword?” 

“T am,” Dick said firmly. 
back.” 

“But how will you advance?” 

“The papers from King Charles will give me safe 
passage according to the terms of the treaty.” 

“The devil take your innocence! Is it genuine?” 

“What do you mean, sir?” 

“T mean that the Treaty of America is taken seri- 
ously everywhere but in America.” 

“Tsn’t it binding?” 

“As binding as a rope of sand. If the court fools 
had met for the purpose they could not have written 
a better jest. Have you read its articles?” 

“Many times.” 

*Didn’t you split your sides at such donkey braying 
as, ‘The two kings shall take care that their subjects 
forbear all acts of hostility?’ Two beruffled gentlemen 
in Europe will cause a Spaniard and a Briton to shake 
hands when they meet in the woods in Hispaniola, 
eh? And there’s another article that says, ‘All past 
injuries on both sides shall be buried in oblivion.’” 
Morgan laughed. “Fancy the English forgetting the 
torture chambers of Havana and the slave markets of 
Mexico, or the Dons forgiving what we did to them at 
Porto Bello.” 

“The treaty is aimed straight at you, Captain.” 

“T know that well enough,” Morgan agreed, “and 
it is an unfair way of treating me.” 

“The home public believes that your raids have 
been piratical raids beyond the control of their 
government.” 

Morgan brought the stool down on its legs with a 
bang. “In that way the officials whitewash them- 
selves,” he said, with growing heat. “I have received 
their personal and official support in every one of my 
raids and, in turn, I have given them a per cent of the 
profits.” 

“So I told my uncle Rupert.” 

** And I warrant he denied it and called me a pirate.” 

“Exactly that.” 

“Ah, these fine court gentlemen! Armstone, that 
uncle of yours is a snake in the grass. But let it pass. 


“And I won’t turn 
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DRAKE’S SWORD 
By Merritt P. Allen 


As to piracy, never in my life did I commit such an act. 
I have always fought under the British flag against the 
enemies of Britain and, mark this, I always will. I 
am a privateer and I consider myself as essential 
to the British Government as an admiral of the 
fleet.” 


tyr. made no comment and Morgan continued, 
for he was thoroughly aroused, “I know what is 
said of me, that I fight for plunder. And that is what 
the generals and admirals fight for, advancement, 
preference, power, it’s all plunder of a different sort. 
I am as patriotic as they. I lead the worst pack 
of hounds on earth but, do ye know, Armstone, if 
’twere not for us Spain would have the Caribbean 
in her pocket? And with the Caribbean would go 
America.” 

*‘But the king is a stouter man than you and by the 
treaty he has outlawed your methods. You cannot 
strike again.” 

Morgan’s eyes were burning intensely. “ Neverthe- 
less,” he said with exaggerated distinctness, “I am going 
to strike again, one last glorious thrust at Spain.” 

“You will be treated as a pirate!” 

The captain smiled. “Listen, Armstone,” he said. 
“No treaty made in Europe becomes effective in 
America for several months in order that the news 
may have time to penetrate to the most remote 
colonies. This one allows eight months, which means 
that it will not show its teeth on this side of the 
ocean until next March. Before then I shall have 
struck and returned 














here.” 
Dick was plainly 
astonished. “But 


I have been told 
that it is already in 
force here,” he said, 
“that you have 
been driven from . 
Jamaica.” 

Morgan chuckled. 
“God bless the com- 
mon people,” he 
said. “We would 
be unable to do 
business without the 
wagging of their 
tongues. You are 
an old friend who 
has shared my salt and I 
speak freely to you. I have 
moved my men to the island 
of La Vaca to avoid complica- 
tions. By the way, you may 
have noticed that Governor 
Modyford is a blockhead.” 

“IT have only met him 
once,” Dick answered guard- 
edly. 

“An exasperating ass to 
deal with, but I appear to 
overlook that in order to gain 
his support. We pose before 
the populace as enemies, but 
he is a partner in my next 
expedition. To deceive the 
curious I went to La Vaca as 
though I had been driven 
from Port Royal.” 

“Oh!” was all Dick said. 

“Which brings us back to 
Modyford’s fright this after- 
noon. He got it into his pate 
that you are either a spy sent 
by the home government to 
seek out his dealings with me 
or a Spanish spy. So he sent 
for me bullet-quick. But 
when I got your name I told 
him enough to mend his 
worry.” 

“Then he will help me 
toward Panama?” Dick said 


eagerly. 
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A yell answered Morgan 


Morgan threw out his hands. “Do you think I am 
a fool or a liar, Armstone?” 

“Never a fool, Captain, and a liar only when 
necessary.” 

“Then why don’t you believe me when I say that 
conditions here have not changed since we were in 
Porto Bello? Letters from King Charles or no letters 
from King Charles, you could no more journey peace- 
fully to Panama than thedevil couldenterheaven. You 
are an Englishman, you were active at Porto Bello, 
Mendenza, an influential Don, is your deadly enemy— 
you would not last ten hours in Spanish territory.” 

Dick smiled. “I am not so credulous as to think I 
could stroll into Panama as into a fair. But I speak 
Spanish and am fairly good at disguise.” 

Morgan gestured impatiently. “How would you 
reach the Isthmus?” 

“By ship.” 

“Don’t you know there is not a private ship 
in the islands that would sail that far into Spanish 
water?” 

“T haven’t looked for one.” 

“‘Armstone, I know the Caribbean as you know your 
coat pocket and I will stake my head that you can 
reach the Isthmus only on a British man o’ war or a 
buccaneer craft.” 

“Will you take me?”’ Dick spoke impulsively. 

“That I will,” Morgan answered heartily. “It was 
what I called to arrange with you.” 

“You are planning to attack Panama?” Dick asked, 
almost in a whisper. 


1 poee-wey took a pistol from his pocket and 
cocked it then stepped softly to the door and 
threw it open. No one was there. He next made sure 
of the window and laid the pistol on the table. 

“T ask you not to air your opinion,” he said, “‘as 
much depends on keeping my destination secret. 
Even the governor believes I am undecided between 
Panama, Vera Cruz and Cartagena, and that the final 
choice will be decided by lot when ‘we have put to sea. 
Lots will be drawn, but,” his eyes twinkled, “you 
were with me at Porto 
Bello and remember what I 
would have done then had 
I had the men. I have 
never abandoned my dream 
and [’ll soon be in command 
of the greatest buccaneer 
force that ever sailed. You 
can say I told you our 
destination is unknown, but 
you are safe to act on the 
first guess that enters your 
head.” 

“And when we come 
back, Captain, they'll hang 
us for pirates.” - 

“The governor is with 
us, bound in writing.” 

“You say he is a block- 
head.” 


“But blockheads have 
influence at court. I have 
fixed that end of it. And 


you, with a letter from King 
Charles in your pocket, 
needn’t fear his officers. 
By the bye, doesn’t that 
letter command all loyal 
subjects to help you toward 
Panama?” 

“re” 

“Then if I give you a 
bodyguard of two thousand 
men won’t I obey my king 
handsomely?” Morgan 
slapped his thigh. 

“It appeals to me more 
than any other way,” Dick 
said thoughtfully. 

Morgan toyed with the 
pistol and returned it to his 
pocket. ‘“Armstone,” he 
said earnestly, “there is 
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no other way. As sure as I am a sinner, it is impossi- 
ble for you to go from here to the Isthmus except with 
me. Commercial ships won’t venture into the Span- 
ish zone and the buccaneers have joined me. If you 
don’t believe it, look about you for a week. I am 
going around the island to preach the gospel to some 
doubting brethren and will be back here in six or 
seven days.” 

“All right, Captain,” Dick agreed. 

Dick spent a busy week in Port Royal talking with 
sailors, tavern-keepers, merchants, the officers at the 
fort, the governor, and everywhere he found verifica- 
tion of Morgan’s statement that no ship would venture 
as far down as Santa Katalina, to say nothing of the 
Isthmus. The air held a vague foreboding. It was 
not fear but rather a collective intuition that some- 
thing was about to break loose in that part of the 
— and that it would be wise to keep away 

rom it. 

From what he saw and heard Dick became con- 
vinced that if his quest was not to be indefinitely 
postponed he must take a chance with Morgan. And 
in one way a very good chance it would be, for if the 
captain set out for Panama he would get there. The 
Isthmus crossed and the city in his power, he would 
do his utmost to search out Don Felix. Against this 
was balanced the possibility that if Morgan carried 
out one of his typically devastating raids public 
opinion in Europe would be aroused to such an extent 
that he and his men would be treated ‘as pirates. 
Whether or not the nature of Dick’s mission would 
save his neck in such an event was a question. 

He was in a quandary with no friend to advise with 
when one afternoon he chanced to pass an inn. Inside 
there was a babel of sailors’ voices, and at the moment 
one was declaring, “Ye can’t be tellin’ me nothin’ 
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*bout ships. I was once a bosun in the royal navy.’ 
Dick thrust his head in and saw a tarred pigtail 
bobbing vigorously over a mug of ale. 

““Lyde!” he shouted. ‘Old Lyde!” 

The sailor turned, looked and hopped nimbly to 
his feet. 

“Holy bones!’ he cried. 
stone or I’m a Dutchman.” 

“‘And you are not yet hanged,” Dick laughed. 

‘Not yet, sir, an’ one o’ Morgan’s men too.” At 
which the listening sailors roared with laughter. 

“Come over here and we will talk over old times.” 
Dick led the way to a table in the most distant corner 
of the room. 

“‘What’s the drift among the men regarding this 
raid of Morgan’s?”’ 

“Drift!” Lyde’s faded blue eyes lighted. “It’s 
a full gale toward it. There’s not a buccaneer in the 
Indies that ain’t volunteered.” 

“They don’t fear the treaty?” 

“*It’s because o’ the treaty they’re so eager. It’s 
nigh six months afore the treaty becomes a law, which 
gives us a chance fer one more smashin’ blow at the 
Dons. After that we'll be just sailor men, if need be. 
But we’re goin’ to have a fling that'll be worth writin’ 
into the log, ye can lay to that.” 

“Where will you strike?” 

“Vera Cruz, Cartagena or Panama. It’s to be 
settled by lot when we’re to sea, so the Dons won’t 
get wind o’ it. Are you joinin’ up, sir?” 

“T don’t know. You see, Lyde, I have not aban- 
doned.Drake’s sword.” 

“* Aye, I remembers.” 

“I came here hoping to get a ship to the Isthmus.” 

“Tt can’t be did now, sir.” 

“So I have learned. I have talked with Morgan 
and he wants me to go with him on the chance that the 
lot will fall to Panama.” 

He glanced significantly at Lyde and the old man’s 
monkey-like face twitched with a smile of compre- 
hension. ‘‘Rememberin’ some of the Old Man’s 
talk at Porto Bello,” he said, “‘it ain’t necessary fer us 
to say a word more "bout this except that it looks to 
me as though Providence had charted yer course.” 

Those words decided Dick. 


“‘Here’s Master Arm- 

























4 “Think you can cause a Spaniard 
and a Briton to shake hands when 
they meet in the woods of His- 

paniola” 


“T think you are right, Lyde,” he said. “I am 
going with you.” 

The next day they sailed with Morgan to La Vaca. 
There Morgan had established himself and sent word 
to Tortuga that he was preparing for an unnamed and 
gigantic raid and was enlisting only those who did not 
question his authority. Beyond all doubt the re- 


‘ sponse proclaimed him the prince of buccaneers. In 


ships, in boats, in canoes, even on foot across His- 
paniola, the tattered, eager volunteers hurried to 
join him until by mid-October the island swarmed with 
them. 


hong evening of the day he arrived from Jamaica 
he called them together for the signing of the 
articles. On the white sand between the ocean and 
the palms was a long table bearing two battle lanterns, 
several sheets of paper, held down by stones, a sheaf 
of quill pens and a pot of ink. About the table, seated 
on benches and upended kegs, were Morgan and his 
thirty and more ships’ captains, scarred and bronzed, 
hairy chested and huge muscled, with sharp squinted 
eyes that were never still. About them was a cleared 
space of a dozen feet and beyond that, reaching 
from the sea to the shadows, was a packed mass of 
over two thousand as tough human specimens as the 
stars ever twinkled down upon. 

When the assembly seemed complete Morgan leaped 
upon the table. 

“*Lads,” he shouted, “‘I am glad to see ye again.” 

A yell answered him. 

As always, he went straight to the business in hand. 
“T have summoned ye here,” he waved his arm to 
include them all, “‘to prepare for a grand blow at the 
Spaniards. It may be our last, but it will be the great- 
est of them all.” 

A wild yell went out across the water. 

“Three cities in New Spain are worth our taking,” 
he continued, “Vera Cruz, Panama and Cartagena. 
The choice shall be made when we are afloat for fear 
there may be spies among us now. But which ever 
it is, I promise ye harder fighting and greater treasure 
than we have previously had.” 

“‘At the same price?” someone shouted. 

“Nay. Because of greater danger the captains and 
I are offering better terms.” 

There was another cheer at that. He stooped and 
picked up a lantern and the papers at his feet. The 
articles had been written out: by John Esquemeling, 
a good scholar and one who was to become historian 
of the expedition. 

“Attend!” Morgan held the lantern in one hand 

(Continued on page 57) 
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My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty— 
Of thee I sing; 
Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the pilgrims’ pride, 
From every mountain side 
Let freedom ring. 
—Samuel F. Smith. 


I have done the state some service, and they 
know it. —Shakespeare. 


And ye shall succor men; 

’Tis nobleness to serve; 

Help them who cannot help again: 

Beware from right to swerve. 
—Emerson. 


There is no greater sign of a general decay of 
virtue in a nation, than a want of zeal in its in- 
habitants for the good of their country. 

—Addison. 
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American patriotism must be a_ household 
virtue. —Henry Ward Beecher. 


Greatness, after all, in spite of its name, appears 
to be not so much a certain size as a certain quality 
in human lives. It may be present in lives whose 
range is very small. —Phillips Brooks. 


Patriotism depends as much on mutual suffering 
as on mutual success; and it is by that experience 
of all fortunes and all feelings that a great national 
character is created. 

—Disraeli (Earl of Beaconsfield). 


The man who loves home best, and loves it most 
unselfishly, loves his country best. 
—J. G. Holland. 


It is not he that enters upon any career, or 
starts in any race, but he that runs well and per- 
severingly that gains the plaudits of others, or the 
approval of his own conscience. 

—Alexander Camp. 











SERVICE 


HIS month we are celebrating the two-hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of George Washington. Throughout the nation communities 
will unite in observance, to demonstrate in a dramatic and effective manner 
that the people of the United States recognize the outstanding leadership of 
Washington, and that the ideals of service and good citizenship which 
he represented are vital forces in our lives to-day. Washington’s rise to 
leadership was based on strength 
of character and a sense of his 
civic obligations, as much as on 
his exceptional abilities. He gave 
freely of his capacities for the bene- 
fit of others, as a soldier and as a 
statesman. And when he retired 
to private life, he still carried on 
actively his responsibilities as a 
citizen. It is the hope of those 
who are promoting the nation-wide 
celebration in honor of his bicen- 
tennial, that emphasis upon Wash- 
ington’s high qualities as a citizen 
may result in a further realization 
on the part of some of us of our own 
civic obligations. 
There is much in the attitude of 
many people in America to-day to 
give us grave concern. Relatively 
few of our people in the country 
participate actively in civic affairs. 
There is much loose thinking and 
loose talking in the observance of 
the law. Yes, there are respected citizens in many communities who 
deliberately evade the laws of their community and the payment of their 
taxes. Such a situation should not be permitted. We should not allow 
a condition to exist where we tolerate men as leaders in public affairs 
who are slackers and shirkers in their civic responsibilities. We should 
not glorify only the man who dies for his country. We should establish 
in the minds of the people of America an attitude toward community 
interest, community responsibility—toward organized government, that 
will make it a glorious thing to live for our country and serve it in time of 
peace, as well as in war. It is for service of this type, as well as for his 
record as a soldier and statesman, that we commemorate the birth of 
George Washington this month. 


It is significant that the anniversary of the Boy Scouts of America also 
comes in February, for our Scout Oath and Law were deliberately designed 
to develop that kind of character that made Washington a great citizen 
as well as a great man. The effectiveness of anyone’s service, for instance, 
as well as of his success in life, is based very definitely upon his being 
physically strong, mentally awake and morally straight. The boy who 

prepares himself for service is lay- 
ing the foundation for his success 
in life, for this involves right prep- 
aration for any kind of work he 
may undertake. When a boy has 
the habit of service, not merely 
the good intention, he can be re- 
lied upon to do the right thing 
under any circumstances. Our 
advancement in life depends upon 
our usefulness. The boy who 
genuinely tries to be helpful is 
usually capable. Indifference is 
responsible for more failures than 
lack of ability. Generally speak- 
ing, real success is measured by 
our capacity to serve, and by our 
service to permanent and worth- 
while things. 

One of the very encouraging 
things that have developed in the 
present emergency is the splen- 
did wholehearted response to the 
appeal on behalf of those who 

are suffering from want and privation. In my Christmas editorial I 
made an especial appeal to the young people of the nation to accept 
their full share of responsibility at this time, with the same spirit of 
sacrifice that was shown by our boys and girls during the war. I am 
happy to say, based on the reports that have come to me from the Scout 
Field, that they have, with a wonderful spirit, accepted the challenge. Iam 
very hopeful that out of this experience which we are sharing together 
there may come an increasing development of the spirit of cooperation, 
a deeper realization that we are all of us responsible locally and nationally 
for service to others and to our country, so that we may all of us,as members 
of the great brotherhood of the Boy Scouts of America, do our full share 
toward the upbuilding of our nation. 
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_ By James E. West 

oer . T IS with a great deal of sorrow that I an- — ee a New Honor Awards 

, Mass. nounce to the readers of Boys’ Lire the death a * «-* _£ ‘T HE National ‘Court of Honor 

dives of Mr. Clarence W. Howard, Vice-President of has recently made an award 

leman, the Boy Scouts of America and President of of six — Honor er to Boy 

ee the St. Louis Local Council, who passed away in Scouts for outstanding bravery 

le Boston on December 6th. The boys of St. Louis, all in saving lives at extreme per- 

notion of Region 8, all boys everywhere, indeed, have great sonal risk. In addition, for other 

: reason to be thankful to Mr. Howard for the splendid instances of life saving, Certifi- 
service which he devoted to the upbuilding of Scout- cates of Heroism were issued to 

a, ing. He was a broad man in his activities, which seven Boy Scouts. To still an- 
reached far out into the community around him. His other Scout was sent a letter of 

Id sympathy was great, his philanthropies widely commendation for brave con- 
known. Many a boy has seen the way of opportunity duct. P ; 
open before him because of Mr. Howard’s kindness Scout Edward Peters, sixteen, 

ars and generosity. He was a leader in plans for the wel- a Second Class Scout of Troop 

ty fare of his employees, taking so forward a position in No. 1 of Post Falls, Idaho, 

se this respect that his opinion and advice was sought rescued Lois Carter, tw elve, from 
and respected in all parts of the United States. But drowning when she fell into the 
I do not think that any one of the activities of his very 

ng active life was closer to his mind and his heart than (Left) Needy families in Norfolk Va. 

ce the welfare of Scouting. He had taken a particularly found their Thanksgiving dinners in 

ial ten bushels o stuffs collecte ry 
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; 7 i couts saluting at interdenominational services as Christmas ship “Borinquen” sails from 
oe More than 3,500 toys and eae. yd beg _— for needy children of Lewiston S saluting Sesllia coud batter dante Fora mie ft shes 
ned Spokane River. After he brought 
1zen close interest in the the girl to shore the Scout applied 
nce, Cub Movement, and artificial respiration. — 
eing because of the sup- Scout William Warmsley, fif- 
who port and assistance teen, a Tenderfoot Scout of Troop 
lay- which he had given, No. 225 of Tuguegarao, C agayan, 
cess Cubbing in St. P. I., rescued the Misses Ida 
rep- Louis ranks high in Schermerhorn and Ruth Hawkins 
t he the United States. from drowning in the Cagayan 
— Only a week before River. The first named girl was 
has his death he made a trying to teach her friend to swim. 
rely contribution of $10,- Both got into deep water. With- 

re- 000 for the develop- out removing his clothing, Warms- 
hing ment of Cubbing in ley ray in and dragged them 
, St. Louis. to safety. 
Mr. Howard was Scout George Grammas, fifteen, 
who interested in Scout- - an Eagle Scout of Troop No. 17 
l is ing from its earliest Many bags of clothing for of Stillwater, Okla., rescued W ayne 
is. days. He was a needy families are Smith who 
Ban charter member of gathered by Scouts ; became un- 
han the St. Louis Coun- of Marion, Obio (Left) Troop No. 89 in conscious 
eak- cil and one of its Washington, D. C., by and sank 
by first henn wend repairing toys, helped bo the het 
% eat sugepan tens, ates many children to a { 
our also a charter member of happier Christmas tom o 
rth- the Regional Committee of Yost Lake. 
Region No. 8. In 1915 he Grammas, 
ying became Vice-President of after sev- 
“the the St. Louis Council and, eral hazar- 
| two or three years later, its dous dives, 
-_ President. He was elected located the 
the to the National Executive body and 
who Board in 1922 and, eight raised it -to 
1 I years later, a Vice-President, the = sur- 
ept to succeed the late Milton face. On 
of A.McRae. In business Mr. the shore 
am Howard was a former head Smith _re- 
out of the Commonwealth Steel covered 
ie Company, from which he after arti- 
ne retired last April. In 1928, ficial respi- 
; Mr. Howard received the ration was 
ion, ® award of the Silver Buf- applied. 
ally falo for distinguished (Left) Fifteen thousand coin boxes for contributions to needy were dis- a? out 
a service to boyhood. He tributed by Scouts in Memphis, Tenn. (Above) Former President Living- A Ibert J. 
are will be tremendously stone an interested observer as 100 bushels of black walnuts are collected (Concluded 
missed, Sor reforestation by Winchester, Va., Scouts on page 66) 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


SKI-JUMPING 


T= ski has opened up a whole new world of pos- 
sibilities in the Alps for the would-be mountaineer. 
Many of the great Alpine peaks had been climbed in 
winter before theski was introduced into Switzerland, 
but few, indeed, were the mountaineers who persisted 
in making a regular practice of winter ascents. 

All this is changed now. Mountain climbs on skis 
are arranged for in all Swiss sports centers, either 
by the Alpine Club, hotel proprietors, or privately 
by competent guides. The different tours are classi- 
fied according to the possible difficulties presented, 
and candidates, as nearly as possible of the same 
caliber, are grouped together. 

There are many dangers and difficulties to be met 
with in ski-mountaineering, in addition to the ordi- 
nary ones of mishap to skis, sprained ankles, or broken 
limbs. Changes of weather are rapid in the Alps, and 
the day that opens with bright sunshine may break 
at mid-day into a raging storm. Then there is the 
constant danger, in certain areas, of falling into 
gaping glacial crevasses concealed by a blanket of 
snow. The avalanche perhaps is the most dreaded 
of all mountain perils, for often without a moment's 
notice a whole mountainside of snow and ice will 
sweep down upon a party. 

Each season has its toll of life and yet ski-moun- 
taineering continues to grow in popularity as an 
Alpine sport. For all skiers agree that the satisfaction 
which comes from having matched one’s wit with a 
difficult mountain, and won out by standing finally 
on some lofty summit, and the subsequent thrill of 
sweeping down its billowy slopes like a bird, amply 
repays for all the troubles met with on the way. 
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f pos- F enexs highest ski-jump in Europe if not in the 
ineer. world is to be found at St. Moritz, the famous 
yed in sports center of Switzerland. It was built five 
‘land, years ago for the Olympic Games and offers a pos- 
sisted sibility of making ski-jumps up to 262 feet. 

To those who have not witnessed it, to jump 
n skis through the air at such great distances, wearing 
either shoes ten feet long, and without losing balance to 
rately land squarely on the skis, seems almost incredible. 
lassi- It is a thrilling sight to watch such a perform- 
nted, ance. The taking-off platform is located at the top 
same of a steep incline. There is an up-curve at the foot 

of the take-off decline which sends the jumper 

e met upward as well as outward. 
-ordi- On the way down the expert jumper stoops to 
roken lessen the resistance of the wind. He pumpshis speed 
s, and along until he settles for the mighty leap as if from a 
break precipice. In mid-air the skis must be held so as to 
is the offer the least resistance to the air, and tend if any 
- into thing to elevate rather than lower the rider, whose 
cet of arms are sometimes used to recover balance. The 
>aded principle that enables the jumper to land unharmed 
1ent’s is explained by the fact that the return to earth is on 
> will an incline almost paralleling the jumper’s course. 

Last winter representatives from more than 
noun- twenty countries, including the United States and 
aS an Canada, met at St. Moritz for the yearly Olympiad 
uction Ski Competitions. Honors fell to a Norwegian, 
vithha Sigmund Ruud, who broke the record by soaring 
inally high into the air for a leap of 230 feet! 
rill of In spite of the apparent danger which accom- 
ymply panies ski-jumping, there have been remarkably 






—E. R. Adamsom 


few serious accidents. 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


WHAT’S NEW IN THE NEWS 


ey ee giagé , 


H ERE is a real harmonica band composed of St. Louis Boy Scouts. They have 
given a number of public and ‘yr go under the leadership of Eugene 
M. Hahmel 


EOPOLD A. HEINDL, fifteen-year-old BrirLyr GEORGE POTTER, Topeka, 
Lodi, Cal., boy, having finished high Kans., Scout winner of a National 
school, feels too young for college. He read : 7 : Whittling Contest held recently in Little 
Russian at the age of three and spoke five bi Valley, N. Y. 
languages before he was seven p 


—____— 


EORGE and Larry 

Albers, Cincinnati 

Scouts, and the model 

= N os ates — ae 

W ILLIAM SAN- and { Below} Sam Axler 

DERS, 9 and Raymond Kallish of Phila- 

year-old Indiana farm delphia, and frontier fort con- 

boy, won the U. S. structed of ordinary matches 

Health Championship 

at the 4 H Club Con- 3S 


PS: 


‘a ' gress in Chicago o, =e y. ; i 
Oxi’ 3 Lap ee 
Zz, ' ll . ¥ . -— ~~ ¥ 
>, et. act 
S4MUEL RESHEVSKY, ‘ Po “i 
former boy chess wonder, ; : 
now a student of Detroit Uni- 
versity, recently played 1500 


chess games in Chicago winning 
wl but one which was a draw 


a 


~ pate 
Ye _— : — M ILO ANDERSON, twenty years old, is a young artist who 
gained the distinction of having a display of bis works in 
LTON COBB, Atlanta high school boy, built this auto, using the motor from an old cream separator a San Francisco museum. He has done some art work for 
and a lot of mechanical ingenuity. - Even the “brake” was his own idea motion pictures 
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Make Your Plans Now for Camping 


U-YAW-YAW !—Listen to old February, he 
certainly has a grouch and he growls 
like Igmutanka or Ig-tin, the mountain 
lion and howls like 

wolf, and bawls Waw-waw-waw- 
waaw! like mato the old ‘silver- 


tip grizzly. 


The trouble with Wee-cha-la- 
wee, or February, is that he is a 
friend of fierce old Wa-zee-yaw, 
the God of cold weather, and at 
the same time he is making eyes 
at gentle Spring. If Wee-cha-la- 
wee can growl and yell so can we, 
so let someone beat on a log for 
a tom-tom and we will sing like 





Sioux warriors 


Wha-hoo, wah, hoo! 


Hear old February roar, 


Ho, Wee-cha-la-wee 
Shut that pesky door! 


Woo-woo-ye-la-woo-woo 


It’s certainly no joke. 
Wah-hoo, wah-hoo! 


My eyes are full of smoke. 


Wo-zen-yah, Be-gone! 


Let the Spring time come. 
*Hi-ki, Hi-ki, *Oo-00-00-00 
We are Scouts so we must not 


be too hard on testy old 
February. It behooves 
us to remember it is 
in this Indian Moon of 
Wee-cha-la-wee, on the 
fourteenth day, that 





“Each bird doth choose 
a mate” 

but, what makes us real- 
ly love tough old Wee- 
cha-la-wee, is because it 
is the moon which George 
Washington, Abraham 
Lincoln and the Boy 
Seouts of America chose 
as their Birth Moon. 
The smiling venerable 
St. Valentine also claims 
February as his particu- 
lar moon. The old scout 
may be a bit soft and 
sentimental with his 
hearts, darts and cupids, 
but he can not take the 
edge off February and I 
do not remember Lin- 
coln or Washington ever 
mentioning him, and as 
for the Boy Scouts, why 
bless their manly hearts, 
some of them do not 
even have a speaking 
acquaintance with the 
mushy old sheik. 

To be honest, I be- 
lieve the boys are more 
interested in adventure, 
in the birds, trees, plants, 
fishes, sky, air, water 
and the denizens of the 
forest than they are in 
the fourteenth of Febru- 


*Sioux, Thanks, “Thanks and 


Amen, 
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Shunktokecha, the 


Our pageantry is the real stuff. These are real suits. 
standard separate stockades 


And here we have real camping. Just such camping as our grandad did. Note there are no councillors showing 


ary or even Wilson’s famous fourteen points which 
changed the history of the world. How ’bout it? 

We have had our mid-winter camp. We left the 
tracks of snowshoes and skis all ever the mountain- 
side. We have had skate sailing, 
ice boating, fishing through the 
ice with flip-ups, tracking the fox, 
the great northern hare and the 
deer in the snow and it was great 
fun! We impregnated the branch- 
es and bark of the trees with the 
aroma of friend bacon. If one 
had a sense of smell as keen as 
that of a dog, one could, by 
snuffing at the trunks of the trees, 
tell exactly what we had for mess 
at our mid-winter camp. 


Now We Are Making Our Plans 
for Our Summer Camp 


Each year the National Scout 
Commissioner gives. up two 
months of his time to superintend 
the teaching of camping, outdoor 
cooking, trail making, buiiding, 
shelters, shacks and _ shanties, 
canoeing, life saving, first aid, 
forestry, horsemanship, swim- 
ming, archery, nature study and 
everything else pertaining to 


By Dan Beard 


SKETCH BY THE AUTHOR 
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The freedom and delight of the camping cano 
imagination of every boy 


woodcraft and the out- 
door world. 

We have pageantry 
in which all take part, 
wearing the real things 
which can not be ob- 
tained at the mas- 
querade costumer. All 
this is done to teach 
the boys sincerity in 
everything. Our Indian 
clothes are made by 
the Indians, our buck- 
skin clothes are made 
of the real buckskin, 
either smoked or ani- 
mal brain cured. Our 
wilderness is a real 
wilderness, our wild 
animals have no collars 
4 on their necks with 
; - dangling licenses. The 
Canadian lynx which 


the boy to do things. They learned all that when they entered camp (Concluded on page 38) 
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THE recent election of Mr. Frank 
Presbrey as Vice-President of the 
National y , ooet of the Boy Scouts of 
America has been used by the Editors 
as the occasion for securing his permis- 
sion for us to publish his unusual life 
story for the benefit of our readers. 


Mr. Presbrey is one of the charter 
members of the Boy Scouts of America. 
From the very start he has served asa 
member of the Executive Board and 
Chairman of the Executive Sub-Com- 
mittee of the Board, as well as member 
of the Editorial Board. He is also a 
member of the Finance Committee and 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. In 
addition, he has been the member of the 
Executive Board who has, more than any- 
one else, made possible the publication 
of our magazine, Boys’ LIFE. For many 
years he served as a committee of one 
representing the Executive Board in de- 
veloping and supervising the policies 
and operation of Boys’ LirE. On more 
than one occasion, in its early history, 
his personal guarantee to assume full 
financial responsibility saved the maga- 
zine from being discontinued. The 
readers of Boys’ LIFE will be impressed 
with his record of accomplishment and 
achievement. 


Weare grateful tohim. Weare proud 


to salute him. 
~~ &. WwuA- 


Chief Scout Executive 
Editor, Boys’ Lire. 



























RANK PRES- 
BREY was 
born in Buffalo 
in 1865. 

There is the begin- 
ning of a story. “Rich- 
ard Smith was born in 
Fargo, North Dakota, 
in 1899.” “John Jones 
was born in Berlin, 
Connecticut, in 1917.” 
“Herbert Hoover was 
born in West Branch, 
Iowa, in 1874.”’ 
**Thomas A. Edison 
was born in Milan, 
Ohio, in 1847.” 
*“‘Charles Augustus 
Lindbergh was born in 
Detroit in 1902.” 

It is always the be- 
ginning of a story, when 
a boy is born—if you 
can only find out enough 
about him, what he 
became when he grew 
up, and what happened 
to him when he was a 
boy to make him get 
that way. Every boy 
inherits through his 
parents certain bones and tissues and brain-cells and 
tendencies to grow this way or that; the things that 
he sees and does, the exercise he takes, the problems 
that he solves, the resolutions he makes, and the habits 
that he acquires, all go to determine what is to be- 
come of that heritage. “The boy is father to the 
man.” And, always, it’s a great story—if you can 
only get it. 

The first part of Frank Presbrey’s story was one of 
uncertainty. He was not a strong child. Until he 
was ten years old his parents hardly knew whether he 
would live to manhood. So, to give him the best 
possible chance for growing toward better health and 
strength he was sent to his grandfather’s farm near 
Rochester, New York, in the beautiful rolling country- 
side south of Lake Ontario. 

As Frank grew older and stronger he found there 

































BOYS’ LIFE 


THE STORY OF FRANK PRESBREY 


B J O h i A Mm i] a to supplement the number he was able to supply from 
Y his own lofts. 


But before this time there had come one of those 
incidents that occur in every life-story, that often 
seem to be of little importance at the time, but that 


was plenty of work to be done on the farm. Chores. have far-reaching results. 


By the time he was twelve, Frank had the job of 
milking several cows, morning and night. Also, there 


Edward Payson Weston came walking along the 
old Ridge Road to Rochester, on his way from New 


was a lot of fun to be had. Other boys to play with. York City to the Pacific Coast. 




























Pe 


Mr. Frank Presbrey (above) as he is 
today; at left, a gw taken when 
he was 10 years old, just before he got 
from Weston the ambition to 
become an athlete 








There were fields of 
corn to be hoed, 
with a jug of water 
in the shade at the 
end of the rows with 
a corn-cob fora 
stopper. Also, there 
was a quiet old 
mill-pond where the 
boys went swim- 
ming, with cat-tails 
in the shallows, and 
a constant, swishing 
clop-clop of water 
in the water-wheel beside the mill. 

Frank’s first money that he earned him- 
self came from working at harvest-time on 
a neighboring farm. He was given a small 
pig in payment for his work, and his grand- 
father gave him a dollar for the pig. Then 
the energy and initiative that he had in- 
herited began to make him do things to 
earn more money. He began raising 
pigeons, and selling squabs. He decided to 
branch out into chickens, and traveled to 
Buffalo and across into Canada with money 
that he had earned to buy some white 
Brahmas that he particularly wanted. He 
got more and more pigeons. He filled 
one order for 400 birds, going out and 





Weston was probably the 
greatest hiker who ever lived. 
He would walk forty, sixty, 
sometimes seventy miles in a 
day—and then go on with an- 
other thirty or fifty miles the 
next day. When he came strid- 
ing along the Ridge Road past 
the farm, on his first transcon- 
tinental hike, he was in his 
prime. Frank Presbrey, with 
his chum Bob Swift and two or 
three other boys, was on hand 
to see him go past. 

Trailing along behind Weston 
were several newspaper re- 
porters, local hikers, and 
others, trying to keep up with 
him for at least a few miles of 
his great hike. There were a 
couple of buggies, the horses 
trotting to catch up with the 
pedestrian, or dropping behind 
when they slowed to a walk. 


RANK was deeply im- 
pressed. Up to that time 
he had been struggling toward 
health and strength. In 
Weston he suddenly saw vigor, 
strength, health, and athletic 
prowess personified. Then and 
there he resolved that he, too, 
would have the strength and 
vigor of an athlete. He would 
work for it. He would keep 
after it. To his boyish imagina- 
tion it seemed one of the most 
desirable things in the world 
—his first great ambition. 
Weston, as he strode past. 
was wearing shorts. He was 
(Continued on page 35) 


buying from other pigeon-fanciers enough The Princeton crew of ’79, with Presbrey standing at right 
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FOR ALL 


AN ALL-AMERICA ALL-SCOUT TEAM 


BOYS 


HE undergraduates who made last 


son’s football history were of Scout age 
(12), eight to ten years ago. 
interested sufficiently in Scouting to join a 
‘Troop; and, if so, to what extent did they carry out 


the Scout Program? 


At the end of 1922 the Boy Scout membership was 
approximately four hundred thousand. 
all the boys who were registered that year, they 
were less than one-seventh of all boys throughout 
the country, who were qualified by age to become 
In other words, 
any one of our gridiron heroes of to-day had become 
a Scout was one in seven. 


Scouts. 


picked for All-America 
by the Associated Press 
for their first and second 
teams, we find fifteen 
out of twenty-one were 
former Scouts; or a pro- 
portion of five Scouts to 
every seven boys. 

In the University of 
Utah football squad— 
unbeaten champions of 
the Rocky Mountain 
conference for three 
years, the proportion of 
Scouts is even greater: 
nine out of ten of 
them are former Boy 
Scouts. 

Is the University of 
Southern California’s 
1931 team, as there is a 
disposition to believe, 
one of the greatest foot- 
ball teams of all time? 
There is the makings of 
a fair-sized Scout Patrol 
among its stars who have 
been mentioned for All- 
America honors: Capt. 
Williamson, former 


member of a Troop in Pittsburgh, Calif.; Johnny 
Baker, whose place kick beat Notre Dame, former 
Scout of Greenfield, Iowa; Tay Brown, former Scout 
of Compton, Calif. Its star quarter, Mohler, was a 
First-class Scout in Los Angeles; and Ernie Pinckert, 
its great back, was an Eagle Scout at Antarosa, Calif. 


Be om’ be oe 


the chance then 


Yet, among the 
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McEver, Tennessee 
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Pinckert, Southern California 
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An All-Scout Team 

FIVE or six outstanding teams of former Scouts 

can be made from the football stars of 1931. The 
team we have here is the consensus of five All-America 
selections, which include those of the Associated Press 
and the United Press, in themselves the result of a 
poll among newspaper correspondents and coaches 
from all over the country: 

Enps. The most popular choice for this position is 
Jerry Dalrymple of Tulane, who has been given first 
rating by every All-America selector. He was a Scout 
and a Patrol Leader. Two of the next three in popu- 
larity were also former Scouts—John Orsi of Colgate 
(a Patrol Leader), and “Catfish” Smith of Georgia. 


Tack.es. Four out of 
five of the outstanding 
choices for tackles are 
former Scouts. Two of 
them were Patrol Lead- 


_ers, Schwegler of the 


University of Washing- 
ton, and Riley of North- 
western. Marvil of 
Northwestern was a 
First-class Scout. 
Guarps. The _ two 
most popular choices 
for guards in the con- 
sensus were Munn of 
Minnesota and Baker of 
U. S. C. Both were 
Second-class Scouts. 
Center. The con- 
sensus of opinion shows 
Daugherty of Pittsburgh 
the most popular choice 
for center. He was a 
member of a Boy Scout 
Troop for one year. 
QuARTERBACK. Mor- 
ton of Dartmouth is the 
most popular choice in 
the consensus for quar- 
terback. He was a mem- 


ber of a Troop in New Rochelle, N. Y., for two and 
a half years and a First-class Scout. Barry Wood, 
of Harvard, also a First-class Scout, was a Patrol 


Leader. 


Cramer, the sophomore sensation of Ohio 


State, was a Life Scout, a Sea Scout, and during his 
(Concluded on page 43) 
















Dalrymple, Tulane 
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ALL-AMERICA ALL-SCOUT TEAM 


Dalrymple, Tulane. 
Orsi, Colgate. 

Marvil, Northwestern. 
Schwegler, Washington 
Munn, Minnesota. 
Baker, U. S. C. 
Daugherty, Pittsburgh. 
Morton, Dartmouth 
Pinckert, U.S. C. 
Zimmerman, Tulane. 
McEver, Tennessee. 
Viviano, Cornell. 


Smith, Georgia. 
Stone, California. 
Price, Army. 

Riley, Northwestern. 
Hickman, Tennessee. 
Culver, Notre Dame. 
Williamson, U. S. C. 
Wood, Harvard. 
Cain, Alabama. 
Stecker, Army. 
Mason, S. M. U. 


































Orsi, Colgate 





BOYS’ LIFF 


SHOULD I GO TO COLLEGE? 


By Myron M. Stearns 


III. The Problem of Development 


ITHOUT money, or the willingness and 
ability to earn it fairly rapidly as you 
go along, you can’t go to college. 
Without “scholastic brains’ you may 
find it impossible to get into college, or, even if you 
get in, to stay in. 
That was what the 


DECORATIONS BY ENOS B. COMSTOCK 


the wrong thing, simply because he didn’t know any 
better. The other fellows thought he was high hat 
when, as a matter of fact, he was merely sensitive 
and shy, and untrained in mixing with fellows of his 
own age. Presently, he got the reputation of being 
merely a queer duck, and was left to himself. When 
the time came for election to the eating clubs that 
play a big part in undergraduate life at Princeton, 


So much for John McMurray. 

Graham Fontain was another Princeton man with 
a somewhat similar handicap; only, instead of re- 
maining isolated because of being shy and sensitive, 
he had fallen. into the habit of bolstering up his pride 
by bragging of his abilities and exploits. He was a 
fairly good athlete, and at high school came out for 
the track team, running a fairly creditable mile. 
But his habit of bragging. 
together with never get- 
ting on a basis of reall, 





first two articles in this 
series were about. Now 
we come to a third ques- 
tion. Supposing that, 
you have the necessary 
money and scholarship, 
is your general develop- 
ment far enough along 
to warrant you going 
to college? 

Here are the stories 
of seven boys, of varying 
degrees of what psy- 
chologists call “‘social 
development,” who went 
to college with varying 
degrees of success. 

John McMurray was 
an only child. When he 
was a small boy he had 
played alone a_ great 
deal. His parents were 
rather well-to-do at that 
time, and his nurse had 
felt that part of her 
duty was to keep him 
from playing, on the 
streets or in the parks 
of the city in which he 
lived, with “common 
children.” Later he went 
to a small, expensive 
private school, where he 
played with the other 
children only when he 
wanted to, which wasn’t 
much. He liked to read, 
and was good at all his 
school work. But be- 
cause he had not learned 
to be a _ good play- 
fellow when he was small 
he began to imagine 
that the other children 
didn’t want to play 
with him. 

That was true, too. 
They didn’t. Although 





comparing notes — about 
himself and his abilities 
with other fellows of his 
own age, got him so con- 
ceited that there was no 
living with him. 

a result, he was 
totally unprepared for the 
reception he got at college. 
Princeton, like most col- 
leges with a fairly com- 
pact student body, is 
pretty hard on _ fellows 
like that, who, because of 
social underdevelopment, 
have a distorted sense of 
their own value and abili- 
ties. 

Fontain got along 
through the fall by hang- 
ing on to the belief that 
he would show everybody 
how good he really was 
when it came _ to track 
work in the spring. Long 
before that most of the 
fellows who had _ heard 
him talk already had _ his 
number, and had very 
little use for him, but to 
a certain extent he was 
given the benefit of the 
doubt, and so went along, 
bragging more and more 
about what he was going 
to do on the cinder-path, 
until spring track work 
started. 

As a matter of fact, all 
his bragging and unjusti- 
fied conceit was rather 
pitiful. One or two of the 
upper class men, who felt 
that he might amount to 
something if he could only 
get wise to himself, tried 
to steer him around into 
a more sensible attitude. 








it was mostly John’s 
own fault, or misfortune, 
there had seemed to be, 
each year, fewer and fewer chances of having a good 
time with the rest of the crowd. So, as he grew 
older, he kept to himself more and more. He 
liked his books, and he liked most of his teachers, 
and he liked quite a good many of the grown-ups 
that he saw from time to time at home, and they 
liked him. 

Because he stood high in all his studies it never 
occurred either to his father and mother or to his 
teachers, as he drew along toward college age, that 
his failure to get along comfortably with boys and 
girls of his own age would make any trouble for him 
at college. 

But it did. In spite of being an excellent student, 
John was “‘sociaily underdeveloped.” 

He went to one of the famous eastern universities: 
Princeton. Although his father had lost a good deal 
of money, he could still afford to send his only son 
to the college he himself had always wanted to go to. 

At Princeton young McMurray kept to himself 
as much as he could, just as he had during the pre- 
paratory school years. There were plenty of oppor- 
tunities to get acquainted with other fellows in his 
class, but he didn’t take advantage of them. He 
didn’t know hew to.. Again and again he would do 


McMurray was one of the seventy-or-so men who 
were passed over entirely, because they were re- 
garded as tailenders. 

It was such a disappointment (to John himself it 
seemed to be an absolute disgrace) that he wanted 
to leave college. For several months it was a toss-up 
whether he would or not. If he had, college for him 
would have been merely a discouraging experience, 
ending in failure because of his never having learned 
to get along comfortably with a crowd of fellows his 
own age. 

As it was, since he had good stuff in him, in spite 
of his inadequate “social development,” he decided 
to hang on, anyway, rather than disappoint his 
father and mother. The fact that his college work 
was easy for him, so that his marks were high, helped 
a lot. In the end, after a couple of years of campus 
life had gradually given him some of the ease and 
familiarity with his classmates that he should have 
had from the very first, he came out pretty well. 
He made a couple of close friends, developed a good 
Princeton enthusiasm, and had the satisfaction of 
graduating well up in his class. 

But-for a time, as you~can: see, it was a-pretty 
close squeak. 


But they didn’t get any- 
where. 

The more he began to realize that his opinion of 
himself wasn’t really justified, the more he bragged 
about what he would do in track. 

The pay-off, of course, came when, after the first 
weeks of practice sprints and long jogs around the 
oval, Fontain ran his first time trial. Five minutes 
and twelve seconds. About what might naturally 
have been expected of a freshman turning out for 
track for the first time. But Fontain’s effort, because 
of his bragging, brought yells of derision. 

The track incident in itself wouldn’t have made 
such a lot of difference if Graham Fontain had 
been able to stand the punishment necessary in 
knocking the unjustified conceit out of him. But he 
couldn’t “take it.” Being laughed at hurt him so 
much that he quit track work entirely only to find 
that he had, by so doing, let himself in for real 
contempt. 

He left college before the end of the second term. 

The real trouble was merely that same “social 
underdevelopment.” Graham Fontain hadn’t mixed 
enough with other fellows to learn his own real 
value—what he could do, and what he couldn’t do— 
and still go forward without discouragement. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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MODEL OF AN ARMY BLIMP 


By Edwin T. Hamilton 


dry with thread. This forms the bow of 





You Can Build and Fly 
This Airship 


ERE is something new for the 

model airplane enthusiast to tackle! 
It is a self-propelling, flying model of an 
Army blimp. If properly constructed, 
it will slowly rise through its own gas 
capacity, while its propeller will give it 
the necessary forward motion to carry it 
along in flight. While simple in con- 
struction, it nevertheless must be built 
with great care, as weight spells the 
difference between success and failure. 

Due to this extremely 
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RUBBER BAND 1 
GLASS TUBES7f) 


TO FAUCET 


the envelope, which should measure about 
35 in. long, and completes the envelope 
construction. 


Fins 


Study carefully the “Stern View” 
shown in the plans. Note the position of 
the fins. There are four required, and are 
attached to every other longeron. Made of 
1-16 in. square balsa, only three pieces 
complete each fin. Cut these, and attach 
with ambroid, following the dimensions 
given in the plans under “Fin.” 





Gondola 





light construction, it is 


This is constructed of 





strictly an indoor flyer, 
although if used on days 
when no air whatever is 
stirring, it can safely be 
operated outside. The 
model, when completed, 
should not weigh over 


an ounce) as the gas 
capacity of the envelope 
will not lift much more 
than this weight. The 
instructions given here 
should enable any boy to 
complete this model. 
Let’s go! 


Envelope 
This consists of two 
formers, or rings, and 


formers. These are 
made from sheet balsa. 
The large one is 3-32 in. 









aor ae Mf es 
eight longerons, or ribs. FIN 
We first construct the CLIP. a 


F 
REAR « SIDE | VIEW " FRONT 
anit 


1-32 in. square balsa. Study 
the “Top View” ‘and the 
“Side View” of this, given 
in the plans. The top and 
bottom formers are made of 











SIDE VIEW 
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TOP FORMER > 








CLIP 




















TOP VIEW 





one piece, being bent in the 
shape of ahairpin. The bot- 
tom has three cross-braces, 
one at each end, and one in 
the center. The top has only 
two braces, both being at the 
ends. The supports are con- 
j— 1} structed of 1-16 in. square 





5 *— BLADE 


balsa. Two are used at the 
bow, while the stern of the 
gondola is held with one. 
On the bottom cross-braces 
located at the stern and 
bow, two motor stick clips are 


(2 Req'd) 





attached. These are formed 
from No. 6 music wire. 


ER — me 


PROPELLER 


Motor Stick and Propeller 


The motor stick is % in. 
by 3-16 in. by 10 in. long. 
A propeller bearing, and a 
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2 When dry, cut this 
piece into eight 1-16 
in. square strips. This 
can best be done 
with a_ safety-razor 
blade. Complete the 
longerons by giving 
each a careful sand- 
papering. On each 
former mark off 
eight equal sectors, or 
ares. These marks 
indicate the position 








thick, %4 in. wide, and 36 in. long, while the smaller is 
1-16 in. thick, 4% in. wide, and 30 in. long. Cut 
these two pieces. These must be bent in a perfect 
circle, and to do this, the wood must first be thor- 
oughly soaked in water. When this is done, start 
bending one piece at a time. Do not attempt to do 
this at one time, but proceed slowly until you can 
bring the ends of each piece together. The ends are 
now overlapped % in., and held togetber with a pin. 
Set them both aside to dry. When thoroughly dry, 
remove the pin, apply ambroid, and bind with silk 
thread. The large one will now have a circumference 
of 3534 in., while the other will be 2934 in. Finish 
by giving each a light sandpapering. 

The longerons are 1-16 in. by 1-16 in. by 36 in. long. 
Cut one piece 1-16 in. square, and soak it in water. 
Now bend this over the two formers until it has the 
desired form. Pin it to a wood base in this form, and 
allow todry. This is your master longeron, from which 
the others are formed. Cut a piece of balsa sheeting 
1-16 in. thick, 4 in. wide, and 36 in. long. Soak in water 
thoroughly. This is now bent to the exact form of your 
master longeron, pinned in position, and allowed to dry. 
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where each 
longeron is at- 


tached to the 
formers. 
Envelope 
Assembly 
Ambroid is 
used for all 


assembly work. 
Attach the 
eight longerons 
to the smaller 
former with 
ambroid, and 
allow to dry. Each longeron should extend back from 
this former 12% in. When dry, the rear ends of the 
longerons are now ambroided together, and held with 
thread until dry. These form the stern section of the 
envelope. 

Proceed in a like manner by attaching the longerons 
in place on the large former. When dry, ambroid the 
front ends of the longerons together, holding until 


rear hook are ambroided as 
on any model airplane. 

The propeller is made of three parts, two blades and 
ahub. The hub is % in. long, being cut from a % in. 
dowel. Both blades are cut from 1-32 in. sheet balsa, 
and are 1 4 in. at their widest point. These are fitted 
into slots cut in the hub piece at right angles. 

Ambroid these in place. The propeller hook is bent 
from No. 6 music wire, inserted through the hub, and 
ambroided. Apply two washers between the bearing 
and the propeller on the propeller hook to insure free 
motion. 


Motor 
The motor consists of three strands of % in. flat 






rubber. Attach so that each strand is about 91% in. 
long, which will allow the necessary slack for winding. 
Gas Containers 


The gas containers are ordinary balloons, which 
(Concluded on page 40) 
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I’ ALL track and field events the pole vault 
requires more all-around athletic ability 
than any other. Not only does the vaulter 
need to be a fair sprinter and high jumper, 

but he must also possess skill in acrobatics. Ability 
to,yperform on the parallel and horizontal bars, to 
tumble, climb ropes and walk on one’s hands are 
exercises advocated for any boy who wishes to suc- 
ceed in this event. 

We are indebted to the Scots for the pole vault 
as well as for golf. They introduced the former into 
this country in 1868. It caught popular fancy and 
has held it since. No field event exacts more all- 
around skill of the performer. Legs as well as arms 
must be highly developed. 

Only within recent years have pole vaulters cleared 
the hitherto undreamed of height of 14 feet. At 
least the last foot of this vault is attributed to the 
bamboo pole now in common use. Bamboo is light, 
of small diameter and sufficiently flexible and strong. 

In taking up. vaulting, the first thing to master is 
the run, or take-off. To mark the latter, hold your 
pole straight above you with arms extended and 
drive its end against the take-off board. Then note 
where the cross-bar to be cleared strikes the pole 
and let it drop back into your extended hands, 
catching it with the right one about 6 inches below 
this mark. In taking this position, tilt slightly for- 
ward so that your feet are about a foot back of a 
line drawn from your right hand perpendicular to the 
ground. Thus you get your take-off mark. As 
vaulters become proficient, they grip the pole at the 
same point for all heights. Sabine Carr, for example, 
Yale's great vaulter, gripped his 11 feet from its tip 
with his left hand and 13 feet with his right. His 
take-off was 10 feet, 6 inches from the back board. 

After determining the line of your take-off, the next 
step is to develop your run so you will strike it without 
fail. The average distance from the back board to the 
second mark of your run is approximately 55 feet. 
The average distance from this second mark to the 
first one is 36 feet. Now stand with pole in hand a 
step back of the first mark and practice running until 
you step on your take-off mark in sixteen strides. 

At the start you stand facing the uprights a step 
back of the first mark. Your first step is with the 
left foot to the first mark. Then you run forward, 
pole pointed straight ahead and held in your hands. 
In eight strides your left foot should strike the sec- 
ond mark. By that time you have picked up full 
speed. At the end of your sixteenth running stride 
your left foot should strike the take-off mark. Prac- 
tice this run always with your pole in position until 
you can determine the distance to the take-off 
exactly. It varies for each vaulter. Another thing: 
always run in a straight line. In vaulting, any side- 
wise motion will throw you off balance. 

The grip on the pole is as shown in the illustra- 
tion. The hands are held about two feet apart. Face 
the runway and hold the pole at your right side 
pointing straight down the runway. Extend the 
right hand down and back from the shoulder and 
grip with it firmly so that the back of that hand is 
up. Then take hold with the left hand. The left 
forearm will, of course, cross in front of your body. 
The left arm is bent at the elbow and its hand grips 
the pole so that the thumb side of the hand is toward 
the top end of the pole. 
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Pole Vaulting 
By Sol Metzger 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


Now that you have your take-off mark, the next 
step is to start vaulting. Run down the take-off with 
the pole pointing straight ahead and parallel to the 
ground (Fig. 1). As you take your last stride to 
leap from your left foot, raise the pole sharply upward 
above your head and slide your left hand up the pole 
to a position close to and directly under the right 
(Fig. 2). As you jab the pole into the back board, 
spring off your left foot with all your power, just as 
you would in high jumping, and kick upward with the 
right leg (Fig. 3). The first movement of the vault is 
similar to a giant swing. You swing your body 
straight ahead and upward beyond the pole, and as 
your feet near the bar draw the knees up somewhat 
so that your feet will not strike it (Fig. 4). 

As the momentum of your swing dies out, you 
now pull upward with the arms and at the same 
time begin turning or rolling the body until your 
chest and stomach are underneath (Fig. 5). Simul- 
taneously with this movement the legs, which were 
drawn up slightly at the knees, are now kicked out 
and upward in order to propel your body over 
the bar. At the same time you make a vigorous 
push upward and away from the pole with your 
arms (Fig. 6). This final push forces your arms 
up and over the bar and drops your legs, so 
that as you fall you face the cross-bar (Fig. 7). 
This final push also tosses the pole away from 
the cross-bar so it will not strike it in falling and 
vitiate your trial. 


4 pm most difficult part of pole vaulting is 
keeping your balance. Beginners always have 
a tendency to swing around the pole as they take 
off, instead of straight up. When that is done 
the body is in a spinning motion which is fatal 
to balance, and that in turn to clearing the bar. 

This spinning motion is usually due to attempt- 
ing too great heights before mastering form. 
Pole vaulting, like high hurdling, is dependent 
upon proper form. And there is no hurry to any 
movement in connection with it. 
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All the great pole vaulters of the past—Bucholtz, 
Clapp, Gardner, Foss, Sherrill, Hoff and Carr—have 
been great all-around athletes. Carr, for example, de- 
veloped himself when at Hill School and at college by 
javelin throwing, tumbling and pole vaulting. He 
kept up similar exercises throughout his college years. 

Always when you practice vaulting, start at low 
heights. Never further elevate the cross-bar until your 
form for each height is perfect. Of course, take some 
limbering and warming-up exercises, such as running 
and stretching, before attempting even these low 
heights. Few vaulters ever attempt vaulting more 
than three times a week. On other days they practice 
starts with the sprinters and do some hurdling and 
high jumping, as well as working on the horizontal 
and parallel bars in the gymnasium. Rope climbing is 
another exercise highly recommended. All these 
special exercises tend to develop the muscles which 
assist in the handling of one’s body weight in vaulting. 
They should be kept up the year around. 

Another point to watch for in vaulting is the posi- 
tion of the standards. If you haven't a coach, have a 
friend stand at the side of the uprights to watch your 
body during vaulting so that he can note for you 
where your highest point is at the different elevations. 
At the lower elevations your vault is not as perpen- 
dicular as at the higher ones. As the rules permit you 
to move the standards forward or back, it would be 
well to get your highest points clearly in mind on 
account of this, in order to adjust the standards to 
suit before each vault. 
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Several Coils Needed 

Is it possible for one coil to bring in all the short- 
wave band?—R. A. Herrina. 

No; coils of different sizes must be used. They are 
called plug-in coils because they are so designed that 
they can be quickly and conveniently plugged in and 
out of the circuit. _For example, a larger coil is used 
for 100 meter reception than for 18 meters. The 
latter coil will have few turns of wire. 






Crystals in Tandem 
Can crystal sets be hooked up in tandem to increase 
the range of reception? —Epwarp PIERCE. 
No; the crystals have no amplifying pro- 
perties as do vacuum tubes. 


Edited by Orrin E. Dunlap, 











How to Ask Questions 


Every letter must carry the writer’s name and address. 

Only questions of general interest will be published. 

Always give the length of antenna and lead-in. 

Write briefly and leave a space between questions. 

Send your questions to the Listening Post, BOYS’ LIFE, 
2 Park Avenue, New York. 





Good Work on Two Tubes 

I live in South Windsor, Conn. I have 
just built a two-tube 199 set. Shouldn’t I 
be able to hear farther than Cleveland, Ohio? 

—Mitits NEWBERRY. 

Not necessarily; that is a good range for 
a two-tube set. You probably hear WTAM, 
because of its high power. Try for WLW, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, some night. It uses 50,000 
watts. 

How to Point the Antenna 

Can you tell me whether it makes any 
difference if the end of the antenna, at which 
the lead-in is attached, is pointing in the 
direction of the station desired?—GLEN 
BINFORD. 

Reception is usually best from the di- 
rection the antenna points if the lead-in 
is at that end. For example, if a northern 
station is favored, point the antenna north 
and south and connect the lead-in to the 
northern end of the wire. 





Radio’s Simplest 
Circuit Has 
Detector and Headset 


earphones around the detector. 





HAT is the least number of pieces of apparatus that may be 
used to receive radio signals? This is one of the questions 
frequently asked in the amateur license examination. 

Connect the antenna to one side of a crystal detector and connect 
the ground wire to the other side of the detector. Then shunt a pair of 
That is the simplest circuit, but it 
lacks tuning devices such as coils and condensers needed to separate 
one station from another. 






Amateur Waves Are Assigned 
Can a radio amateur who has a license, transmit on 
any short wave he wants to use?—NorMan H. Nix. 
No; certain waves are assigned by the Federal 
Radio Commission for amateur use. 


Electrical Transcription 
1. Can two loudspeakers be operated from one set? 
2. What is an electrical transcription? —GLENARD 
C. Fieip 
1. Yes; units of the magnetic type should be con- 
nected in series. Connecting loudspeakers of the 
dynamic type is more complicated, much 
depending upon the units used. It is best 


to have a service man familiar with the 


set make the changes in wiring. 
2. A specially prepared record made 
for broadcasting. 


Acquiring the License 
Our Boy Scout Troop would like to know 
if it is possible to get a license for a trans- 
mitter to operate on a short wave length for 
experrmental work?—Howarp VENN. 
Yes; providing, of course, that the 
government regulations are observed. 
File the application with the Federal 
Radio Supervisor of your territory, at 
Federal Building, Seattle, Wash. 


Crystal and the Loop 

I am trying to build a crystal set with a 
loop aerial on the lid of a small box. Will 
it work?—LAWRENCE ENGELKING. 

It might work faintly if there is a pow- 
erful station nearby. The crystal and 
loop is a poor combination. Use an out- 
door standard type of antenna, 








RADIO 


Reigate ac at radio amateurs are enjoying two- 
way conversations across the Pacific. They chat 
back and forth with Japanese amateurs who use 
short wave sets. ; 

There are 35,000 radio amateurs in the world to- 
day. They are found in 150 countries, and are known 
as “persons interested in radio technique solely with 
a personal aim and without pecuniary interest.” 
Two-thirds of these youthful experimenters are 


“PARKS CHARD is often asked how much power 
an amateur wireless station can use. The radio 
regulations of the United States authorize a power 
input up to one kilowatt on the last stage of the trans- 
mitter. On short waves that power is likely to travel 
far, in fact, boys using only a few watts have com- 
municated across the sea. 





located in the United States and Canada. 7 


“The amateurs converse with each other 
nightly as their self-made signals echo down the 
air lanes,” said a representative of the American 
Radio Relay League. “Few of them are 
linguists, so they have evolved a system of 
abbreviations and code symbols, which any 
amateur on earth can understand whether he 
be English, Italian, French or Japanese. They 
also use the international abbreviations desig- 
nated by agreement between the various na- 
tions. The omission of vowels, use of initials 
are all acceptable in this strange jargon of the 
air. For example, ‘QST’ is the official inter- 
national symbol for ‘General call to all Sta- 
tions,’ but now the amateurs generally use 
‘CQ’ and the commercial operators do likewise.” 


AMATECE stations can use the following 
channels for radio-telephony: 1,715 to 
2,000; 3,500 to 3,550; 56,000 to 60,000 kilo- 
cycles. Those who have special qualifications may 
also obtain permission to operate phone trans- 
mitters between 14,100 and 14,300 kilocycles. 





6 bw International Radiotelegraph Conven- 
tion which met in 1927 at Washington, as- 
signed the following frequencies to amateur 
stations for dot and dash communication: 
1,715 to 2,000; 3,500 to 4,000; 7,000 to 7,300; 
14,000 to 14,400; 28,000 to 30,000; 56,000 to 
60,000 and 400,000 to 401,000 kilocycles. 


1932 





Junior Smith, W MCA’s 12-year old announcer 
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WAVES AMATEURS CAN USE 


OS is the international distress call. It con- 
KJ sists of three dots, three dashes and three more 
dots. Suppose a radiophone operator had to signal 
for help, would he shout SOS into the microphone? 
He might, but the international distress signal for 
radiotelephony is “Mayday” from the French pro- 
nunciation of “M’aider”, meaning “help me.” 


No yarromg CHARD receives quite a few 
letters from boys interested in building 
television transmitters and receivers. Tlie 
American Radio Relay League, through its 
representative Ross Hull has completed a 
survey of the situation, and as a result re- 
ports that “television as practiced at the 
present time is well-removed from the field 
of amateur radio.” 

It is pointed out that as an experimental 
field, television possesses attractions for only 
a few isolated amateurs sufficiently well- 
equipped financially to undergo the relatively 
enormous financial outlays required for really 
suitable transmitting equipment. Of course, 
there are many thousands of independent 
experimental lookers-in, but the art and 
science of amateur radio always inherently in- 
cludes the transmitter as well as the receiver, 
making possible two-way communication. 
The amateur point of view then, can be 
safely regarded as sufficiently critical to elimi- 
nate the menace of rose-colored unreality, 
according to Mr. Hull’s interpretation. 

Some of the problems that are now puzzling 
the research experts may be solved within 
the next six months, and then a new light will 
be cast on the experimental field. Should 
everything go as some of the engineers expect, 
it seems likely that within two years many 
cities will have ultra-high frequency trans- 
mitters raining programs from high and 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Three Prayers 
By Scout Jerry Trexler 
The Candidate 
God, help me be a Boy Scout, 
A boy that fellows like. 
I want to swim and camp. 
I want to live; to hike. 
I want to wear a uniform 
And march in the parade 
And take an honor hike alone; 
I know I'm not afraid. 
I want to work with other boys, 
And be like all the rest. 
A chance is what I really want, 
I’m sure I'll pass the test. 


The First Class 
God, help me be a real Scout; 
Help me obey my laws. 
I want a clean-cut character, 
I want to mend my flaws. 
I want to be a leader, 
And help the other boys, 
To hike, to dream, to live, 
And meet adventure’s joys. 
I want to be a real Scout, 
And pull with all the rest, 
And some day be a leader 
To help others pass the test. 


The Eagle 
God, help me be a leader. 
There are others to inspire. 
Help me build in character, 
Around the Council fire. 
I want to be a helpful Scout, 
To help make others glad. 
And help the other Scout to grin 
And fight on, where trails are bad. 
Help me God, to be a Scout, 
And all a Scout should be. 
Make me humble, clean, and brave. 
Help me, God, to see. 











Put-in Bay Island and the Perry 
Monument 
By James Smyth 

WHILE I was visiting in Detroit last 

summer, I met a Scoutmaster there. 
While talking to him I learned of a Boy Scout 
excursion trip or Boat Hike to Put-in Bay, 
which was to take place a few days later. I 
almost immediately decided to go along. 

We started about 9 A. M. on the Steamer 
Put-in Bay. It seemed that nearly every 
one on the boat was wearing a Scout uniform. 
The excursion was a Commissioner’s boat- 
hike to which all of the Scouts in the Detroit 
Area Council were invited at special rates of 
forty cents a round-trip fare. The total 
distance is about one hundred and sixty miles. 

We ate lunch on the boat, and arrived 
at Put-in Bay Island about 12:45 P. M. 

The first thing that we saw was the Perry 
Monument majestically silhouetted against 
the sky. This monument is the first and 
last thing to be seen of Put-in Bay Island. 

After we disembarked, the first places to be 
visited were the caves, and we went first to 
Crystal Cave. This cave is very small but 
it is beautiful in that it is composed almost 
entirely of rock crystals. We went from there 
to the Mammoth Cave. Mammoth Cave is 
to me the most interesting. It is by far the 
largest, and it contains an underground lake 
of pure cold drinking water. Perry Cave is 
much like Mammoth and it is supposed to 
have been discovered by Commodore Perry. 
All three caves are electrically lighted. 

From Perry Cave we went to the beautiful 
Perry Monument. 

Perry’s Victory Memorial is the highest 
monument in the world and the second- 
highest granite shaft. It towers 352 feet from 
base to summit. This monument stands on 
the narrow isthmus which connects the two 
larger portions of Put-in Bay Island. There is 
a spiral stairway to the top, but when I was 
there they would not let you use it. The eleva- 
tor is much more convenient, anyway. 

The view from the top is wonderful. You 
can see all of Put-in Bay Island over several 
other islands, and out over the lake beyond. 
Looking straight down, the pavement around 
the base is seen to be made into a beautiful 
pattern. About the most amusing thing was 
to see the people walking. They looked 
like round black spots on the light pavement 
and, when they walked, first I would see a 
foot stick out in front and then behind, etc. 

While we were up there a National Guard 
plane flew under us and dropped three 


“messages” which contained prizes. It was 
funny to see the Scouts try to beat each 
other to those prizes. 

took several photographs from the 
tower, three of which I took straight down 
over the edge. I think that these are the 
most interesting. 

The tower was opened to the public six- 
teen years ago, but it was dedicated on July 
31, 1931. The monument, of course, com- 
memorates the victory of Commodore Oliver 
Hazard Perry’s fleet over the British fleet and 
Commodore Barkly in the battle of Lake 
Erie on September 10, 1813. However, the 
dedication ceremonies will stress peace be- 
tween and will be participated in by both 
nations. 


The Hill-Shepherds’ Fairy Cave 
By Bob William Willson 
UP IN Harold Bell Wright's “Shepherd of 
the Hills” country, near Reed Springs, 
Missouri, is a hidden cavern named Fairy 
Cave. It will give the explorer a bit of awe, 
even if he has seen Carlsbad Caverns. 

Waldo Powell, owner of the cave and de- 
scendant of the man who named it Fairy 
Cave, took five of us through it. He had 
constructed some rude stairways and lad- 
ders, and had hung lights that enabled us 
to see the strange constructions. 

For a moment after leaving the sunshine, 
we were cold and blind inside the dark cave. 
But our eyes grew accustomed to the filter- 
ing of light and we went on. 

The rocky entrance is near the top of a 
large cavern, the main room, which is about 
125 feet high and 225 feet long, and is called 
the Temple of the Gods. It would, indeed, 
be a fit dwelling place for the gods—if it 
had more light. 

A colonnade of white onyx, reaching from 
roof to floor at one end, is designated as the 
Truman Powell memorial. He was the man 
who named the cave and described it thus: 
“It was fluted, fretted, draped and spangled, 
the loveliest thing I ever saw.” 

It would be hard to overdescribe the many 
formations. On one wall alone there is one 
row after another of curious shapes that 
extend to the height of 100 feet. It would 
take a genius in oils to paint the tones of reds, 
blues, browns, yellows and whites that ap- 
pear on these crystalline growths. 

The Fairies’ Cathedral separates the 
Temple from the unexplored parts of the 
cave. The Cathedral is an onyx tower, with 
windows curtained by sweeping helictite 
growths, and glittering with semi-gems. 
The helictites found in the tower are translu- 
cent tapering folds that. give off musical 
notes when tapped with the finger tips. One 
of our party played a tune that echoed clearly 
and sweetly across the cavern. There were 
seventeen different tones in one group of 
helictites, he said. 

In a small recess, the Belfry, are three large 
helictites. When Waldo Powell struck them 


alternately, chimes boomed out, making the 
cavern seem to be a great silent church. 
Powell explained that in mid-summer, 
about two o'clock in the afternoon, the rays 
of the sun strike the opening at such an angle 
as to penetrate the temple lengthwise. The 
effect is to flood the cave with brilliant light 
that sparkles back from countless crystals. 
I can picture Indians seeing this light re- 
flected from a hole in the ground and think- 
ing it a sign from their gods. Perhaps that is 
the reason for the name Temple of the Gods. 
Small lizards occasionally run across the 
ledges. One species is red with tiny specks on 
his body, and another is dark green. They 
appear harmless, and have excellent eyes, as 
I found when I tried to catch one. And curi- 
ously, there are blind white salamanders 
there, the only true species of his kind in ex- 
istence. Powell said they were quite common. 
There are only a few bats, such as the 
small brown bat, the large white species, and 
the long-ear type. Back in remote parts of 
the cave are distinct bear tracks, probably 
made before Columbus came to America. 
“A real dream of the artist,” Truman 
Powell once said, and we agreed as we turned 
our backs on this lonely, lovely collection of 
water-formations that make human sculp- 
tors despair. There is a soul in. the work, 
and a lot of beauty and design in Fairy Cave, 
and we will remember it. 


Arizona Boy Scouts Make Adventure 
Tour to the Pacific Coast 
By Bob Davis 

N AUGUST 6th, at four-thirty in the 
morning, twenty-five Boy Scouts left 
the Heard Scout Pueblo, near Phoenix, for a 
ten-day Adventure Tour to the Pacific Coast 
in the Council bus, under the direction of 
George F. Miller, Scout Executive of the 
Roosevelt Council, W. E. Weeks, Field 
Executive, Wipali Wickey, Hopi Indian, 
Indian Lore Director, and Dell Rollins, 
transportation manager. Eagle Scout Jim- 

mey Jones acted as Senior Patrol Leader. 

To many of the “Adventurers” the day 
was a memorable one in that they had their 
first glimpse of real desert while crossing the 
dunes west of Yuma. These dunes, they 
learned, were often used as the location for 
many of our best known movie plays. There 
was a group of sets where pictures were 
being made at the time. 

The Arizona Scouts completed an interest- 
ing part of their program, when, after being 
introduced to Ted Robinson, Field Executive 
of the Riverside County Council, at River- 
side, California, they were invited to a swim 
at the Y. M. C. A. swimming-pool, followed 
by a dinner and a theater party. 

To show our appreciation for a delightful 
evening, an Arizona cactus was presented 
to the Riverside County Council at Camp 
Evans, where we spent the night. - 

One of the high points of the tour was the 
visit to San Fernando Mission, where one of 
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There has always been a lot of interest in The Readers’ Page. 
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words and, other things being equal, 
preference will be given to a shorter 
over a longer manuscript. In case of a 
tie the full award will be given each 
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The Priceless Book 
By Eagle Scout Rudolph Hovey 
A little book, in a shady nook, 
One day I began to read. 
I learned of the Scout, who rambles about, 
And always maintains the lead. 


It told of the trees, and the busy bees, 
The animals, fishes, and birds, 

Of the stars above, that all Scouts love, 
And of wonders too great for words. 


I read of hiking, as well as cycling, 
And also of horsemanship; 

How the insect strives, and of saving lives, 
Of safety and firemanship. 


Of agriculture, and architecture; 
These studies I never had known, 
I learned of that wealth, our personal 
health, 
That ev’ry Scout has for his own. 


I now am glad that this book I had, 
It cost only five times ten. 
Don’t you forget, to go and get, 
The Handbook for Boys—and Men!! 











the Franciscan Fathers acted as guide to the 
Scouts, showing them the old work shops of 
the Indians, where they were taught to use 
their hands and minds. 

Headquarters for the tour was made at 
Camp Huntington, the overnight camp of the 
Pasadena Council, at the foot of Mt. Wilson. 

During our stay at Pasadena we made vari- 
ous side trips to places of interest, which in- 
cluded Venice and Redondo Beaches. Con- 
cessions at these amusement parks were free 
to the boys. 

On Sunday afternoon we visited Exposition 
Park where many kinds of roses were on 
display in a garden about a block square. 
Inside the building were some very rare 
pictures sketched by some famous artists. 
The aviation department held the boys 
interest for a long time with its new and old 
types of planes and aerial aircrafts. 

The Scouts left early Monday morning 
from Cabrillo Beach, near San Pedro, in a 
special Sea Scout boat called the “Flying 
Dutchman,” which is an old castoff of the 
Navy, for Catalina Island. 

The boys were greeted by Scouts of the 
Emerald Bay Council, Robert Hill of the 
Crescent Bay Council, and Fred Letten of the 
San Fernando Council, also Uncle George 
Bergstrom, Camp Director, and his staff of 
thirty Eagle Scouts. 

One of the most thrilling experiences of the 
entire trip was the swim in the beautiful 
waters of Emerald Bay. 

After dinner the following day the “ Adven- 
turers” left for Cabrillo Beach after visiting 
the Isthmus of Catalina and seeing an old 
Chinese pirate ship. Nearly all of the old 
wood remains, and the ship has rested here 
for over a quarter of a century. 

The day following their return from Cata- 
lina, the Scouts were guests of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce, having breakfast at 
the Breakfast Club in Los Angeles, and lunch 
at the Yacht Club. Gavels made of Arizona 
wood were presented each of these clubs. 

We were then taken on an inspection tour 
of the U. S. S. Colorado, which was most 
interesting and educational. This battle- 
ship, which carries a crew of twelve hundred 
men, has a plane catapult, which is able to 
catapult an airplane into the air at sixty 
miles an hour. 

The Lost Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
arranged a visit to the Universal Studios, 
which we enjoyed immensely. We were also 
shown around Hollywood, where the moving- 
picture artists have their homes. 

On the trip back to Phoenix the “ Adven- 
turers” were the guests of Mrs. Dwight B. 
Heard, wife of the late Dwight B. Heard. 
founder of the Heard Scout Pueblo, the home 
of the Roosevelt Council, at Phoenix. 
Arizona, at a luncheon in Del Mar. 

The last night of our tour was spent ai 
San Diego in the Indian Village. It was 
erected by the Santa Fé Railroad in 1915 
for the World’s Fair, which was held in San 
Diego that year. It is an exact reproduction 
of an old Santa Fé dwelling in New Mexico. 
The village was given to the Scouts in 1928. 

The boys reached home the evening of the 
16th, and thus completed the finest adventure 
tour that the Arizona Scouts have ever taken. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


The Story of Frank Presbrey 


(Continued from page 28) 


carrying a light switch, something like a rid- 
ing crop, and from time to time slapped it 
lightly against his legs. 

Frank was wearing the customary country 
boy’s outfit of those days, blue jeans. After 
he got home he cut them off at the knees. 
That made him feel more like Weston. He 
cut himself a little switch and switched at 
his bare legs as he walked along, consciously 
taking longer strides. 

A little while after that his parents moved 
to Richmond, Virginia, and later to Wash- 
ington, and took Frank with them. It was 
the end of his life on the farm. 

Although he was only fourteen years old 
and had not even finished grammar school, 
Frank wanted to do newspaper work. The 
initiative that had already expressed itself 
in his pigeon-raising drove him still further 
ahead. He visited Libby Prison in Rich- 
mond, where so many Union prisoners had 
been held during the Civil War, and which 
was then being used as a sumac warehouse, 
and wrote a short account of the use of sumac 
in the preparation of dyes, and sent it to 
the Rural New Yorker. It appeared early in 
1870, before young Presbrey was fifteen. 
That piece of writing was the first that he 
received pay for. It showed that he had 
already learned how to observe clearly, and 
use the English language to express himself 
simply and directly. If you want the 
evidence, look at this extract from the Rural 
New Yorker article, as a sample of ““Grown- 
up” reporting by an almost unschooled boy 
of fourteen: 

“In gathering sumac, the leaf and leaf- 
stem only are picked, the flowers and berries 
not being used, and it is not gathered when 
in blossom, but before that, as it is then of 
more value in tannin. It is cured in a man- 
ner similar to curing hay, but should be done 
in the shade, or more properly under cover. 
It should be dried sufficiently to break 
readily in the hand, after which it is ground 
to a fine powder, and put in sacks similar to 
coffee bags, containing about 160 pounds. 
Thus far it has mainly been gathered from 
the natural growth on the hillsides, but may 
be easily cultivated by sowing the seed on 
ground where the forest growth has been 
partially removed. It will need seeding but 
once, as it will grow from the roots 
afterwards.” 

That reporting was a good beginning, but 
it showed the need of more training. Frank 
Presbrey was lucky in getting two more years 
of school, the first at a private school in 
Washington, and the second at a military 
academy in Maryland. 

Again we can see how the development of 
Frank Presbrey the man was deeply influ- 
enced by the training of Frank Presbrey the 


oy. 

The discipline at the military academy was 
strict. At times, to the boy, it seemed un- 
necessarily so. But years afterward Frank 
Presbrey, the man, said to me in speaking of 
it: “That year at military school was the best 
thing that ever happened to me.” It gave 
him new ideals of obedience, integrity, honor, 
and punctuality. Two fine men, Confederate 
officers, West Pointers before the Secession, 
were in charge of the school, and their own 
ideals were implanted on the student body. 

When there was any sort of fracas or break- 
ing of rules—and Frank himself was a par- 
ticipator in more than one of these scrapes— 
it was the custom of the school heads to 
assemble the entire body of cadets and stand 
them at attention. Then all those who had 
participated in the breaking of rules were 
crisply ordered to step three paces forward. 

oday, more than half a century after- 
ward, Frank Presbrey can still hear the sharp 
Step!—Step!—Step! that always came in 
immediate response to that command. There 
was no ducking of responsibility. There was 
never any attempt at concealment or eva- 
sion. The school had absorbed, as a whole, 
the ideals of honor and responsibility of the 
officers at the head of it. 


VS 1873, when he was eighteen years old, he 
got a job as a reporter on the Buffalo 
Courier. It paid five dollars a week. 

While he was working for the Courier he 
went down to Chautauqua Lake during his 
vacation, and reported a sort of experimental 
Camp Meeting that was being held there. 
It was the first “Chautauqua.” 

He discovered at once that there was a big 
demand for daily newspapers and magazines. 
The old initiative, trained first in his pigeon- 
raising and later in his newspaper work, drove 
him harder than ever. He got the exclusive 
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right from the management to start a news- 
stand. He put a young fellow in charge of it. 
They sold about one thousand copies of the 
Buffalo and Jamestown papers every day, a 
few copies of the New York papers, and 
many copies of the magazines that were then 
popular. 

Even that wasn’t all. He also secured the 
privilege of building some bath-houses, and 
renting bathing suits. He contracted for the 
building of some inexpensive bath-houses, 
and put another young fellow in charge of 
them. As fast as money came in, he put it 
into more bath-houses and bathing suits. 

The Courier paid him three dollars a 
column for what he sent in, because his 
vacation time was his own, and the Asso- 
ciated Press took his reports and sent them 
broadcast over the country. 

Years afterward he was introduced by 
Bishop James H. Vincent, one of the origina- 
tors of the Chautauqua experiment, as “‘the 
man most responsible for the success of the 
Chautauqua movement.” 

The following season, when the Courier 
sent him down to cover the Chautauqua 
meeting again, the profits from his ventures 
began to come in in real quantities. In those 
days all daily papers were 5c each; he had 
to pay only 3c apiece for them. He made 
money enough at Chautauqua to pay prac- 
tically all of his freshman year at college— 
that we'll get to presently. 

While he was doing newspaper work at 
Chautauqua that second summer, President 
U. S. Grant was a guest there. Again Pres- 
brey’s initiative got to work. He succeeded 
in getting a personal interview with Presi- 
dent Grant on an important South American 
question, involving the Monroe Doctrine. 
He realized that he had a scoop, and tele- 
graphed to the Courier that he had an 
exclusive interview with the President. This 
was before the days of the telephone. It was 
Sunday and there were no trains to Buffalo 
in time to get the interview in Monday’s 
paper, so the Courier arranged with the 
Superintendent of the Lake Shore Railroad 
to have a locomotive in the round-house at 
Mayville at the head of Chautauqua Lake to 
bring Presbrey to Buffalo Sunday afternoon. 
He walked three miles to Mayville, found the 
locomotive ready with steam up, climbed 
aboard, and the engineer gave him a ride 
that he never forgot! The engine was “run- 
ning wild,” as they have it in railroad lan- 
guage. The Courier made a complete scoop 
of an interview in which the entire country 
was interested. They put it on the Associated 
Press wires, stating that “the Courier will 
publish tomorrow the following interview 
with President U. S. Grant, given exclusively 
to the Courier.” 

Following the Courier job, Presbrey be- 
came a reporter on the National Republican 
at Washington. 

One of his assignments on that paper was 
to go every day to the United States Patent 

ce for news of new inventions. There 
he came in contact with a man named Wil- 
liams, a brilliant student who had been 
valedictorian of his class at Yale. He 
wanted to know why Frank hadn’t gone to 
college, and advised him strongly to go, if 
he could. 

And now we come to what seems to me 
to be one of the most unusual and interesting 
chapters of Frank Presbrey’s whole life 
story. It picks up two of the threads that, 
as we have seen, came into existence in 
earlier chapters, and weaves them together 
into a new effectiveness that characterizes 
all the rest of his life. The Weston incident, 
with the determination to win health and 
become an athlete, that grew out of it, is 
the first; the ideals of discipline and punc- 
tuality and self-mastery, that grew out of 
his year at the military academy, constitute 
the second. 


WILLIAMS set forth a plan. He would 

tutor Presbrey, two hours an evening, 
for a dollar an hour, and would guarantee 
to have him ready for college in a single year 
provided the course of work, with a certain 
daily routine that he laid out, was followed 
in detail. 

They started in on the first of September 
with Latin, Greek and algebra, none of 
which Frank had ever studied. 

Here is the plan, the daily routine, that 
Williams laid out and that Frank followed, 
day after day, month after month, until 
June: 

He bought a clock to time himself with. 
He put it on the desk where he was going 








have I learned how 
to pick candy bars! 


I DON’T guess any more what kind of candy bars to 
try. My choice is narrowed down to four ... the 
Mars Confections. I just grab any one of them... 
Chocolate Milky Way, Vanilla Milky Way, Snickers, 
or Honey Almond ... and I can’t be wrong. Boy, I’m 
telling you something . . . they’ve simply got everything! 


They don’t really taste alike, because they all have 
different ingredients, but there’s something about them 
all that sure puts them in a class by themselves. Mother 
says it’s the quality that gives them such a satisfying 
taste. She says to eat Mars Confections whenever I eat 
candy, because she knows how they’re made . . . that 
they are full of milk and cream and genuine fresh eggs. 


That suits me, because they’ve got it all over every 
other kind like a tent, when it comes to taste. I’m 
going to go for those four in a big way from now on! 
In fact, I’m going to go for one right now! 
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Will you trade a 
SNAPSHOT 


for a 


New Bicycle 
ora Scout Knife § 


? 


Boys and girls all over America have the opportunity of getting a 
New Bicycle Free or a Scout Knife, for only a few minutes’ work. 

We want to know what you think of New Departure Coaster Brakes 
and what they do to help you get utmost enjoyment from Bicycles 


equipped with them. 


So, we will give a bicycle Free each month for the best photograph 
of bicycling, accompanied by a 50-word statement of what New 
Departure Brakes do to make bicycling more pleasurable and safe. 
In addition—those submitting other photographs and articles, worthy 
of use in advertising, will be awarded a fine scout knife. 


1 , Submit as many photo- 
graphs of yourself or 
others as you please. 

2. Write name and ad- 
dress Fy on back 
of ea 


3, Write 50-word article 


Just follow these suggestions 


5 , Submission of any pic- 
* tures includes permis- 
sion to us to use same 

in advertising. $1.00 
each will be paid for 
photos so used, which 
do not win prizes. 
None will be returned, 


photograph. 


neatly—Tell why New 
Departure Multiple G. Send all photographs 


Disc Coaster Brakes 
make bicycling better. 

4 Do not submit “posey”’ 
* pictures. Get interest 
and action in them. 


and articles in plainly 
addressed envelope to 
Contest 

New Departure Mfg. 
Co., Bristol, Conn. 





One of the 
prize winning 
models o, 
Whittlecraft 
submitted in 
the First 
National 
Whittling 
Contest 


“A Knife to 
Make Things 
With” 





The New WHITT-L-KRAFT Knife 


“Just right” for whittling - that’s the new 
HITT-L-KRAFT Knife. 300 scouts and 
scout leaders designed it— and it sure is 
a peach. 
Four blades —a big one for coarse work, 
asmall one with 45° offset point for fine 
work, a “ hollow-chisel”’ blade for extra- 
fine work, and fourth a heavy scraper 
blade to smooth off the rough spots on 
your whittled model. A screw driver and 
a bottle opener are a part of this scraper 


lade. 

Whittling is easy with the WHITT-L- 
KRAFT Kuife. If you haven't tried whit- 
tling, you've a thrill coming — the thrill of 
creating some model from an ordinary 
piece of wood! 

This WHITT-L-KRAFT Knife is on sale 
at all Cattaraugus Dealers. Send us the 
coupon and we'll send you a beautifully 
illustrated folder that tells just how to use 
each blade. Send it today! 





CUTLERY CO., Little Valley, N. Y. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 
CATTARAUGUS CUTLERY CO. 
Little Valley, N. Y., U.S.A. 
Gentlemen :— Please send me your colored folder 
which completely describes the new WHITT-L- 
Knife and tells how to use each blade. 


Name_ sicataliipsailiea tae diuiia 
Address City 
My favorite hardware dealer is 








How you can: 
keep it like new 


Here’s an easy way to keep rust off 
that new air-gun. Just rub a little 
3-in-One on it with a cloth. Do the 
same thing with skates, bicycle and 
tools, oiling their moving parts at 
the same time. Then they’ll always 
work better, and look better, too. 
As it oils 3-in-One also cleans and 
prevents rust. No ordinary oil wiil 
do these jobs as well. For your free 
copy of “Dictionary of Uses’’, write 
to the Three-in-One Oil Company, 
170 Varick St., New York, N. Y. 


3-IN-ONE OIL 


CLEANS - OILS - PROTECTS 





| to work, Each morning, at eight o'clock, at 
| exactly eight o'clock, he started work. Not 
a minute before eight, or a minute after 
eight. If, when he sat down at the desk, it 
was three minutes of eight, he’d wait, and 
look out of the window, until exactly eight. 
Then he’d start work. 

At exactly ten-thirty—not ten-twenty- 
nine, or ten-thirty-two, he’d stop. If he 
happened to be in the middle of a sentence, 
the rest of the sentence had to wait. For 
fifteen minutes he went out and walked. 
Around the block, around as many blocks 
as he could walk in exactly fifteen minutes. 
Then, at quarter of eleven, he started in 
again and worked until twelve. 

Lunch and recreation from twelve to one. 
No more, no less. Then three hours’ more 
work, from one to four. 

From four to six came athletic work and 
dinner, following up the long road started 
when he first saw Edward Payson Weston 
tramping by. Gymnasium work at the 
Y. M. C. A. Rowing, with a rowing club 
that he joined later in the winter. Whatever 
would best build up health and strengthen 
sinews and train muscles. 

From Saturday noon until Monday morn- 
ing there was a lay-off. But, except for that, 
the routine went on, five and a half days a 
week. Three hours and three-quarters of 
study in the forenoon, with fifteen minutes 
of walking. Three hours more in the after- 
noon, with two hours of athletic work and 
the evening meal. Then two hours more of 
study, from seven to nine, with Williams as 
tutor. 

On June twelfth he went up to Princeton 
and took his college entrance examinations. 
He passed them all, without a condition. 

That fall he entered college. 

While the tremendous amount of work 
done under the strict routine of that winter 
of study made his college courses com- 
paratively easy, the athletic work that he 
had done enabled him to realize the ambitions 
‘that had been fired by Weston ten years 
before. He easily won a place on the fresh- 
man crew. He rowed stroke oar, and was 
elected captain. Later he rowed on the 
Varsity. He was one of the best boxers in 
his class. He won the class wrestling cham- 
pionship. He came out for track, entering 








| end of transmission? 


the hundred-yard dash and hundred-and- 
twenty-yard high hurdles. He made good 
in both events. In the Intercollegiate Meet 
he won his preliminary heat in both dash 
and hurdles; and took second for Princeton 
in each of the finals. 

But that was only on the athletic side. 
His training in initiative kept him just as 
active in other things, too. He was the first 
man to act as a Princeton correspondent of 
metropolitan papers. He represented the 
New York Sun, the New York World, and 
the Philadelphia Ledger. During his sopho- 
more vacation in 1877 he joined the staff 
of the New York World and was assigned to 
the railroad strike at Albany, New York. 
He was one of the founders of The Prince- 
tonian, which is now the daily newspaper 
published by the students at Princeton. 


BOYS’ LIFE 


His classmates at Princeton included many 
men who afterward became famous, such as 
Woodrow Wilson, Mahlon Pitney, Justice of 
the United States Supreme Court, Cleveland 
H. Dodge, the philanthropist, Cyrus H. 
McCormick, Robert Bridges and others. 

After college, or at least within a short 
time afterward, Frank Presbrey started in 
on a career of almost uninterrupted success. 
Initiative, the health and strength and 
energy of an athlete, combined with disci- 
pline, turned the trick. But that doesn’t 
need to concern us here as much as this 
ground-work, that was laid on the farm near 
Rochester during the year at the military 
academy, at Buffalo and Chautauqua, and 
in the strenuous winter of self-imposed 
routine at Washington that grew out of th 
others. 

—— the later story runs something like 
this: 

A year on a Western ranch. Then goiny 
to Topeka, Kansas, and asking for a job wit} 
the Santa Fé Railroad. Sitting in the lobb) 
outside the General Passenger Agent’s offic 
for three weeks, until he got it. Later be- 
coming advertising manager for the Sant: 
Fé. Living in the West with such exciting ad- 
ventures as missing only by chance being one 
of a stage-coach-load of passenger massacred 
in one of the last great Indian raids. Be- 
coming western passenger agent for the 
Denver and Rio Grande. Swinging back 
into newspaper work and becoming editor 
and publisher of the News Register at Youngs- 
town, Ohio. Going to Washington and 
starting a magazine there, Public Opinion. 
Getting an honorary degree, Master oi 
Arts, from Princeton in 1890. Starting on 
of the early great advertising agencies, the 
Frank Presbrey Company, in 1896, and 
remaining at the head of it ever since. 
Being made a director of one great financial 
institution after another—the New York Lif 
Insurance Company, the Bowery Savings 
Bank of New York, the National Surety 
Company and so on. 

But here is something more interesting 
than that: 

A few years ago he had a number of cups. 
of the many he has won in golf, melted up and 
put into a single trophy, that he presented 
to the Interscholastic Golf Association asa 
championship cup which is competed for 
each year. 

And on the twenty-fifth of last October. 
he, himself—seventy-six years old now, mind 
you—won the weekly trophy at his own golf 
club near New York. 

One final incident: Edward Payson 
Weston died last year, a very old man. About 
three years ago Mr. Presbrey read in a news- 
paper that he was without funds, threatened 
with having to go to some poorhouse. He 
sent for him, told him of the episode that | 
have related here, explained his feeling of 
gratitude, and turned over to him a sum of 
money that, to the old gentleman who, of 
course, couldn’t remember even having 
ever seen Frank Presbrey before, must 
have seemed almost like a direct gift from 
Heaven. 


Radio Waves Amateurs Can Use 


(Concluded from page 33) 


centrally located buildings, such as the Empire 
State Building in New York. Tiny waves, 
a few inches long, will carry the images. 


/ LA CROSSE, Wisc., there is a boy 
who would like to know if it is possible 
to connect two rundown storage batteries 
together and get enough electricity to 
operate an eight-tube radio set. There is 
only one thing to do and that is to have the 
batteries properly charged at a_ service 
station. It will do no good to link up two 
“dead” batteries. A “‘dead” cell should 
never be connected with a good battery else 
it will soon ruin the one that has a charge. 
This applies to both wet and dry batteries. 


WILLIAM D. TERRELL, Director of 
Radio of the Department of Com- 
merce, reports that among the 22,000 radio 
amateurs in the United States there are 
more than a dozen blind operators, who 
maintain and operate short wave stations. 
The ages of these operators run from sixteen 
to fifty-eight years. 


ERE are a few of the questions in the 
examination given to prospective radio 
amateurs by the Department of Commerce. 
What does the letter ““K” mean at the 
It is an invitation to 
transmit, meaning “‘ go ahead.” 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


What persons may operate amateur 
stations? Only those who hold a radio 
operator’s license issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to operate an amateur 
station. 

What restrictions are placed upon ama- 
teur stations regarding the transmission of 
news, music, lectures, or any form of enter- 
tainment? The answer is that amateur 
stations are not allowed to broadcast them. 

What is the law regarding the amount of 
power to be used to communicate over a 
given distance? The minimum power re- 
quired to insure satisfactory communication 
should be used at all times. For example. 
if 100 watts is enough to communicate from 
New York to Boston, 1,000 watts should not 
be employed. 

Can amateur station licenses be obtained 
for mobile or portable transmitters? Not 
at the present time for mobile stations but 
a portable station license can be secured. 
but the licensee must give advance notice 
to the Federal Radio Supervisor of the dis- 
trict in which the license was issued of all 
locations where the transmitter will be 
operated. Incidentally, a mobile station is 
one permanently located on a mobile unit 
and is ordinarily used in motion, whereas 
a portable station is one so built that it can 
be moved from place to place, but which is 
not usually in motion. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Automobiling 
Merit Badge 

“A few months ago 
in camp I passed the 
Automobiling Merit 
Badge Requirements on a road which was not 
under the jurisdiction of the State. The Court 
of Honor refused to give me the Badge on the 
grounds that I was not old enough to have a 
license at the time I tool: the test and therefore 
must have broken the law in taking it. What 
is the ruling of the National Council in this 
case?” —E. J. M. 

It has always been the policy of the Boy 
Scouts of America to promote the strict 
observance of the law with respect to the 
operation of automobiles, as well as all other 
laws, as a matter of good citizenship. The 
National Council has always interpreted 
this requirement as requiring full compliance 
with the license laws of the community 
where the Scout resides as to age of eligi- 
bility for license and as to actual operation 
of the machine, and it has been interpreted 
that actual operation of an automobile is 
unlawful unless the operator has a license. 

We do not believe it is good Scouting to 
do anything that could in any way be inter- 
preted as evading the legal requirements of 
the community where the Scout resides, and 
the wearing of an Automobiling Merit Badge 
by a Scout secured in the manner suggested 
here is liable to be so interpreted. 


The Scout Law 


Is there one Law and twelve parts, or are 
there Twelve Laws?—Scout C. Mapison. 

We speak of the Scout Law as a whole. 
One Law of twelve parts. We also speak of 
ihe First or Second Scout Law. Think of it 
asa crowd. The crowd moves on. But it is 
made up of individuals. 


Official Targets 


1. A few weeks ago I asked you for the 
measurements of the fifty-foot marksmanship 
target and you sent me the official Boy Scout 
target which I did not know was put out by the 
Boy Scouts. Now I wish you would please 
inform me as to the price of the target and from 
whom I may purchase it. 

2. Does the small center circle in the bull’ s-eye 
count 10 points?—RoBert GRAVENACK. 

1. The official Boy Scout targets sell for 
$3.75 for 500; 75c per 100, and in small lots 1c 
each. May be purchased from the Supply 
Service. 

2. Yes. 


The Sheet Bend and Bowline 


Is there any difference between the bowline 
knot and the sheet bend, other than the fact 
that one is tied using two ropes and the other, 
one?—Forrest MossHoLper. 

The sheet bend is a “‘knot,”’ i.e., it is used 
for tying two ropes together. The bowline is 
a “hitch,” i.e., it is used for attaching one 
rope to something. The actual interweaving 
of the ropes (in sheet bend) and the rope (in 
the bowline) is the same, but certainly there 
is all the difference in the world between the 
sheet bend and the bowline. 


Teaching a Dog Tricks 


Could you please tell me where I could get a 
book on how to teach a dog tricks?—Jack 
Boyp. 

Spaldings of New York publish books on 
all such subjects. There is also a chapter 
devoted to it in the American Boy’s Handy 
Book. Also, see the Service Library Pam- 
phiet “‘ Pets” —40 cents. 


Business Merit Badge 


Is it possible for a Scout to use the Troop 
receipts and expenditures which he has person- 
ally made, to pass the third requirement in the 
Business Merit Badge?—Francis Ricsy. 

No. The receipts and expenditures must 
be of a personal nature—that is, money 
which you have spent for clothes, incidentals, 
etc., and the budget of your expenses must 
be for your own personal use. 





: Wood for Fishing 
Rod 


1. Does red cedar 
make a good fishing 
TOu: 

2. In making the rod, no matter what kind 
of wood is used, should it be half heartwood and 
half sapwood?—Dovuc.ass Ruerr. 

1. and 2. No. You are thinking of an 
archery bow and not a fish rod. Write to 
Abercrombie’s Camp, 311 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. Tell them I told you to write 
and they will tell you where to get material. 


Scout Insignia 

1. Is it permissible to wear a medal won in a 
music memory contest on the Scout Uniform? 

2. Is there a Star Scout hat badge?—Scout 
RouanD VRIEzE. 

1. No. Wear only Scout Insignia on the 
Scout Uniform or decorations of a National 
character. 

2. Wear the metal badge of highest rank 
on your hat if you so desire. 

Hiking 

1. Which is better to wear on a hike, shoes or 
sneakers and why? 

2. Where can I get information on hiking? 
—Cuaries Horrman. 

1. A cruiser moccasin shoe, not too high but 
above the ankle, is best all around hiker, good 
for dusty or wet country, also for the woods 
trail. Wear woolen socks—light ones in 
summer and heavy ones in winter. Don’t 
put on new shoes for a hike, but ones 
already shaped to your feet. Sneakers and 
rubber soles blister the feet as do also cotton 
and silk socks. 

2. Get the Hiking Merit Badge Pamphlet 
from the Supply Service, 20 cents per 
copy. 

The Scholarship Requirements 


We have in our Troop a Scout who has 
graduated from High School, yet he is unable to 
qualify for the Scholarship Merit Badge. 
Don’t you think that a Scout being able to 
produce evidence of receiving a Regent's 
diploma would entitle him to a Merit Badge in 
Scholarship?—GerorcGeE H. Evans. 

We have received a number of inquiries 
similar to yours. The answer is always the 
same—the requirements must be met exactly. 
The Scholarship Badge is intended for 
Scouts (or Scouters) who can qualify for the 
requirements. It is not required for Eagle 
rank, and no one is obligated to earn it. 
Only those who meet the conditions. 

The important thing in Scouting is not how 
many badges a Scout acquires, but how much 
real power he has developed. The genuine 
Scout continues to “goon” more deeply into 
each subject he undertakes. He is also able 
to use his knowledge. Quality and thorough- 
ness rather than mere showing of the number 
of badges he has acquired is the true Scout 
spirit. 


Making a Camp Box 


Where can I get plans for a camp box 25 
inches by 18 inches by 10 inches?—NorMan 
BrowninG. 

You do not need plans for making your 
camp box. Make it up yourself. You know 
the size of the box you desire. 


Silent Walking 

Where can I get information on Silent 
Walking?—Ratru Hopkins. 

Silent walking is impossible with leather 
soles; moccasins are noiseless. The American 
Indian had the art of silent walking most 
highly developed, and the most outstanding 
element of his practice was his ability to 
walk so that his entire body was in such 
perfect balance that at the least sound he 
could “freeze” in whatever position he was 
at the moment, whether with one foot just 
lifting from the ground, half-way in step, or 
just setting it down on the ground. Such 
practice makes one extremely alert to his own 
actions and causes him to move through the 
woods almost silently. 
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ANY a bright child 

is unjustly blamed for 
dullness because he cannot hear 
what his teacher says. She may 
not know that his hearing is 
defective. 


There are hundreds of thou- 
sands of such children in 
school now. If their ears are 
neglected, they will probably 
repeat grades much more often 
than other children. 


Any school which is equipped 
with a phonograph audiometer 
can discover its hard of hearing 
children, a large proportion of 
whom can be saved fromlifelong 
deafness provided they receive 
expert care and attention. 


Common colds, especially when 
involving the nasal sinuses, 
are a frequent cause of deaf- 
ness. Nosesshould be blown 
gently, or infected mucus 
may be forced through the 
tubes into the middle ear 
and cause deafness. 


After an attack of measles, 
diphtheria, scarlet fever, 
meningitis or infantile pa- 
ralysis, the ears should be 
examined to see if any con- 
dition which might cause 
deafness remains in the 
tubes leading to the ears. 
Diseased tonsils, adenoids, 
or running ears often lead to, 
deafness. Undernourishment 
may have a definite relation 
to impairment of hearing. 
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Let Him Hear 







Orisszmrice 


There are millions ‘of adults in 
the United States whose ear 
troubles were neglected in their 
childhood, or later, and who 
are now permanently deafened. 


Their number cannot be known 
since many of them are so reti- 
cent, so sensitive about their 
handicap that they make every 
effort to conceal it. 


With increasing deafness, year 
after year, there often comes to 
the hard of hearinga feeling that 
thereisaconstantly growingbar- 
rier—an invisible wall—between 
themselves and their fellows. 


Deafened peace are often per- 
suaded tobuy worthlessdevices 
and nostrums which do more 


harm than good. The victims 


suffer in silence. 


However, there are scien- 
tifically constructed instru- 
ments which amplify sound 
and doaid impaired hearing. 
Ear specialists can advise 
regarding them. 


But when all scientific aids 
to hearing fail, lip reading 
offersarescue. It should be 
an essential part of the edu- 
cation of every child whose 
hearing is impaired. 


Muchof thedeafnessamong 
adults, now incurable, 
could have been prevented 
if the cause had been de- 
tected and properly treated 
during childhood. 





For more than 12 years a national 
service organization has beer warn- 
ing against quack remedies and 
giving information concerning 
hearing aids, vocational and em- 
ployment problems, hearing tests 
for children and lip reading in- 
struction. 


It has also assisted in forming local 
leagues for the deafened which have 
helped thousands to readjust their 
lives. Many of these leagues have 
auditorium earphone sets, ampli- 





fied radios and demonstrations of 
standard hearing aids. 


It is prepared to help those who 
have few social contacts and who 
are isolated in small villages and 
remote places. If you have any sort 
of hearing problem which you long 
to talk over with some one who will 
listen—and understand—write en- 
closing a self-addressed envelope to 
the American Federation of Organ- 
izations for the Hard of Hearing, 
Inc., 1537—35th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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What creature 
dwells here? 


beast? 
bird? 


J 
reptile? 7 

This curious 
home hangs low * 
over the water. 
It’s woven of 
grass and leaf 
strips. About — 
the entrance it is said that its dwellers 
fasten fireflies to frighten away enemies. 
Sometimes it’s so large, with hundreds of 
private compartments, that it’s mistaken 
for the thatched roof of a native hut. What 
creature builds it? An insect? A reptile? 
A bird? Or a four-footed animal? 

Or do you know this: That if you were 
on Mars, you would tip the scales at only 
one-third your present weight? Why? 

What a world of marvels is this world 
of nature! No wonder boys and girls ask 
questions! And the smart ones never stop 
asking till they get the answers! One boy 
—little Thomas Edison—asked so many 
questions, learned so many answers, that 
he grew to be the most brilliant inventor 
of his day. So ask your questions—but 
never stop till you get the answers! 
Perhaps you will grow to be famous the 
world over. 


Makes Schoolwork Easier 


Here’s an easy way to learn the answers 
to all these exciting questions. Simply 
ask your mother or father to get you 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. You'll 
find it filled with inspiring information— 
accurate and up-to-date—about every 
subject under the sun. You'll delight in 
its wonder-stories, fairly sparkling with 
interest. And its vivid pictures! For 
Compton’s is written and _ illustrated 
especially for young minds. 

Can’t you see how this information will 
make your school work and home work 
much easier? You're sure to think more 
clearly, and to make higher grades. 

Surely you'll want to read some of these 
interesting stories, right away! So just 
get your mother or father to fill out and 
mail this coupon. Then we will send you 
a sample pictured section from the ency- 
clopedia itself, absolutely free. And we 
will tell you how you can have all sixteen 
volumes in your home for a first payment 
of as little as $3.50 down. 


Compton’s 
__PicturedA Encyclopedia 


F. E. COMPTON & CO., Dept. 202, Compton Bldg., 
1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Tiinois. 


Please send me at once, without any obligation, 
Free Sample Section and Free Questionario Game 
with full information as to how and where I can get 
Compton’s. 


Parent's Name 
Address . 


City. | Pe 
Please check the ages of your children so we can 
send sample pages most interesting to them. 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


Make Your Plans Now for Camping 


stole all the overnight hiker’s provisions, 
had never seen the inside of a menagerie or 
a circus. The wild cat, who sang a serenade 
in the cove across the lake, was no back 
fence tabby cat; the fox we hear barking at 
four in the morning does not belong to a 
fox farm; the deer that wander through our 
camp at night wear no one’s brand. They 
are the real things. 


So also are our boys, and they know how 


to make bows and arrows of the growing 
wood to be found in and about camp, and 
baskets of oak or ash. No boy ever left the 
camp unable to swim. Last year many of 
the boys could not swim a stroke when they 
came to camp, but after three weeks’ 
practice, swam the measured distance of a 
mile or more. 

The stars that shine down on us at night 
are not electric lights, but real stars, the 
same that twinkled over the Indian encamp- 
ment on the shores of Big Tink hundreds of 
years before Columbus blundered into the 
West India Islands and did not know what 
he was up against. 


We ARE making the best of these real 
things while they last, and we must 
make them last as long as possible. 

Paved streets, concrete highways, sky- 
scrapers and all those sort of things are 
necessary parts of the present hot-house 
state of civilization, but unmanicured nature 
without a shave. or a haircut, is necessary 
for the health and happiness of our boys. 
God bless them, they are as yet unspoiled 
and we propose to so keep them. 

When I want something done I start 
propaganda to that effect. That gives the 
other fellow an opportunity to work it out 
for himself and be paid by receiving the 
credit for the idea which is O.K. while I 
am made happy with the knowledge that 
what I wished for has been done. Just for 
fun, turn to the war-time numbers of Boys’ 
Lire—you will find that we are the ones 
who started the planting of walnuts. We 
also first suggested the planting of memorial 
trees and forests. 

Years ago 1 was up in the wilderness, 
which is now Glacier Park, and was struck 
with the grandeur of the country there, but 
I did not go to Congress and ask them to 
make a park of that place. Wherever I 
did go, however, I expatiated and dwelt 
upon the thought of what a splendid park 


(Concluded from page 27) 


that region would make and “lo and behold!” 
the seed sprouted, somebody started the 
move and we now have the wonderful 
Glacier Park. At the Northern boundary 
of Glacier Park the Indians and hunters 
were wont to cross the line and kill animals 
in the park, then it was that Mr. Frederick 
K. Vreeland went up there and planted 
some “Park Seed” and “lo and behold!” 
another park was formed in Canada which 
protects the Glacier Park frontier. 

Thus, our camp in Pike County, Pa., 
on the shores of Big Tink Pond, is the Na- 
tional Scout Commissioner’s laboratory 
where he tries all his experiments with real 
honest-to-goodpess boys in real honest-to- 
goodness outdoor surroundings. The suc- 
cessful results of these experiments are 
passed on to Scouting and the world, by the 
propaganda of the visitors, parents, coun- 
selors and the boys themselves. Even the 
striking and gaudy Indian decorations on 
our mess hall have served as an inspiration 
for one of the great mid-west schools, which 
now uses the same idea and thus, YOU BOYS 
are educating the educators themselves! 
Now don’t you feel like high brows? 

In our camp one will find no lipstick or 
powder puffs; it is not a summer boarding 
house masquerading under the name of a 
camp, on the contrary, it is a real cam 
where the boys live in real tents and do all 
those things which real campers love to do. 
They have a good mess hall with chefs, 
but they also learn to do outdoor cooking 
for themselves and, O Boy! when they 
barbecue a whole sheep and make a wash 
boiler full of Kentucky Burgoo, the smell of 
it certainly makes one thank God for an 
empty stomach. No Lanagan, Slum or 
Hunter’s Stew ever equalled a hot Burgoo. 

Never can the boys forget the joys of 
the overnight hike, the pitching of their 
little tents—— 


Where the spruce, pine and woodbine 
Commingle their sweet, 

The sun’s ray intense, 

Through the foliage so dense 

Are drifted and sifted to fall at their feet. 


The mystery of evening; the loud calls of 
whippoorwills; the weird hootings of the 
comical old barrel owl; the rustling of the 
leaves as some shy denizen of the wood passes 
by, and the stealthy footfall of brother fox, 


all leave an indelible impression on the 
camper’s mind. 

It is only in the open that we learn self- 
reliance and no experienced camper may be 
ranked with the sissies, molly-coddles or 
among those afflicted with “inferiority com- 
plex.” We are not ambitious to be served 
by men, but to MAKE MEN; accepting our 
great American opportunity of sharing, with 
the whole world, the wonderful inheritance 
bequeathed to us by our supermen forebears, 
the Pilgrims and the Buckskin men of the 
borderlands. 

An ideal education must include bodily 
vigor, health, grace, truth, courtesy, ef- 
ficiency as well as self-reliance. All of the 
aforesaid qualities are more than empha- 
sized, exercised and developed, not only in 
our camp and our overnight hikes, but also 
on our three-day canoe trips. 


AMONG the most pleasant recollections 
of my own life are the experiences I have 
had in paddling down unknown streams in 
the wilderness, coming suddenly upon a 
mother duck with her little ones; of seeing 
the bear, moose and the caribou on the trail 
at the portage; or of sailing unexpectedly on 
the bosom of wild and lonely lakes. There 
is a thrill about such things which we never 
forget and while there are no moose and 
caribou near our camp, there are plenty of 
wild animals and plenty of thrills in the 
fifty-two-mile trip around Lake Wallen- 
taupack. Of course, only those boys who 
have qualified in the handling and care of 
canoes can take these trips, but we teach all 
these things at camp and all may qualify. 

Then, there is also the exhilarating horse- 
back rides through the forest trails or jump- 
ing hurdles in the open fields which gave the 
boys a great thrill last season. 

When a fellow can paddle his own canoe, 
saddle, mount and ride his own horse, build 
his own shack, make his own bed, cook his 
own meals, make his own bows and arrows. 
he is like Robinson Crusoe; monarch of al 
he surveys. His right there is none to dis- 
pute, and that is not all—he will always be 
monarch and leader among boys and king 
among men. Such is the vigorous effect of 
an education in the schoolhouse, the roof of 
which is the blue sky; the walls, the dark 
forest trees and the floor, the life-giving 
brown earth, with old Mother Nature her- 
self for school mistress. . 


Balance of Nature 


(Continued from page 11) 


in for my sleeping-bag and some grub. I 
may be away for awhile. Tell Mack, will 
you?” 

He was already rolling up his pack. 

“I’m going to work along the top of the 
north ridge. He’ll figure that’s his quickest 
and blindest way out, but maybe I can pick 
up his trail. So long, and don’t forget the 
balance of nature.” 

“It’s in my hand book,” answered the 
Sugarplum, with a grin. “‘A Scout,’ he 
quoted, ‘keeps himself physically strong, 
mentally awake, and morally straight.’” 

“*I guess that’s about the size of it. So 
does any other fellow who knows what he’s 
about. Too bad Simmons and Daggett never 
got wise to that. Well so long.” 


REDE felt relieved. The brush shelter 
made tight, he read the government 
bulletins with vast interest half the afternoon. 
Then, along about three o'clock he was 
startled by the sound of three shots, follow- 
ing upon one another closely. 
“*Somebody’s in trouble,” he cried. 
He waited, listening. Once more there 
were three shots, the sound coming from up 


| toward the head of the basin. Reynolds? 


No, Reynolds hadn’t been wearing a gun. 
But somebody! He got to his feet, and 
hurried up the valley. It had just begun to 
show—a flurry of scattered flakes; but to the 
north the sky was leaden, and the wind was 
biting. 

“I'd better get a move on,” he muttered. 
“But unless he shoots again, how’ll I find 
him? Those shots were over a mile away.” 

He covered the mile, looked about, 
shouted, and went on. There was no sign of 
any human being. Then, still far off, from 


somewhere up on the great ridge, came the 
rat-tat of wood upon wood—not a wood- 
pecker, but in a definite rhythm. 

“SOS!” exclaimed the Sugarplum. “That 
ought to be one of our crew. Most of ’em 
know that much, but none of ’em are up 
there. Who?” 

His progress was labored now, as he started 
up the hillside. The rat-tat continued, 
stopped, began again, it seemed a little 
nearer. Brede stopped for breath, and then 
voiced a loud halloo. Through the now 
swirling snow came a faint answer, not so 
very far away. Brede pushed on up-hill, 
zigzagging to save breath and strength. 

All at once, fifty feet to one side, and a 
little above him, there broke into view an 
amazing sight, absurd, ridiculous—a man, 
crawling on all fours like an animal, but 
trying to hold under one arm a short, chunky 
log. The man raised his head to shout 
Daggett! But what a Daggett! His face 
was scratched, blotched with dust and sweat 
drawn with pain and fear. 

“Hello!” called Brede. ‘‘What’s the 
matter?” 

Daggett dropped the log, and stared. 

“You!” he blurted. “It would be. Well, 
come help me.” 

“Maybe,” answered Brede. “How do I 
know you aren’t putting up some kind of a 
gameonme? You tried to, twice.” 

“* Well, have a look, then,” gasped Daggett. 
“Maybe this is just a smart trick! Think 
so?” 

He squirmed around, holding out one 
foot toward the Sugarplum. Clutching the 
ankle was a great bear trap, with Jagged 
teeth; and from the trap a heavy chain led 
to the log. 
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“Get this fiendish thing off me,” he whim- 
pered. “I’m about all in.” 

“All right,” answered Brede. “Though | 
don’t know why I should—for you.. Why 
don’t you take it off yourself?” 

Hot anger flamed in Daggett’s eyes. 

“Can't. Don’t be a fool. It takes a foot 
on each spring to open it. And I’m crazy 
with pain. Teeth clear through my boot, and 
into the flesh.” 

Brede shifted him about till he could get 
at the trap. It took all his strength to open it. 
Daggett yanked his foot away with the sound 
of tearing leather, and then collapsed almost 
into Brede’s arms. 

“TI couldn’t get it loose from the drag 
either,” he moaned. ‘Ring hammered onto 
that log, and set with staples. I’ve lugged it 
for hours—miles.”” 

Brede stooped over the injured foot, gently 
pulling away torn leather. 
“It’s bad,” he said. 

camp?” 

“Away up on the hill. I couldn’t make it 
up-grade. No use, anyhow—couldn’t have 
got the thing off. Had to have help.” 

““You’ve got to have some now. And I 
guess our camp would be best.” 

“And how are we going to get there? | 
can’t _Walk. You'll have to get some- 


“Where’s your 


body. 

“*Nobody to get. Mack’s six miles down- 
stream, Reynolds is gone—I don’t know 
where. I can't leave you in this storm. I'll 
carry you. I can make it.” 

Daggett looked at him scornfully. 

“You? How?” 

“T can carry my own weight, all right. 
There’s a way. I stack up to about a hur- 
dred and sixty.” 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


“T’m a hundred and fifty,” growled Dag- 
gett. “But you'll have to show me.” 
“Stand on your good foot, then.” 


HE STOOPED, and shoved his right arm 
between Daggett’s legs till his shoulder 
was tight against the latter's body. Then he 
reached up, caught Daggett’s wrist, and 
pulled the injured man down across his 
shoulders, heaved himself erect. 

“*Let’s go,” he said. ‘‘But don’t wriggle.” 

“Smart,” murmured Daggett, wearily. 
‘“‘Where’d you learn that?” 

“Scouting.” 

“Huh! That’s where you learned that 
tum-tum stuff? Tricked me with that. So 
[ learned some of it. I guess that’s how you 
found me.” 

He relapsed into silence, and Brede stag- 
gered down the slope. At the bottom he 
stopped to rest. 

“It’s level from here on,” he said. “‘ What 
happened to you?” 

“That beast Simmons—got into a trap 
he’d set where he had a—oh, well, he’d hid his 
beaver skins. He didn’t wait to get ‘em 
when the ranger spotted him. I figured I 
might as well have ’em.” 

“You weren’t with stepfather?” 

“I should say not. Prospecting, I was. 
And then keeping cases on him. He didn’t 
know.” 

**Reynolds says he did, that he'd been 
spying on your prospecting.” 

“Well, he didn’t spy out much, then. 
Didn’t find your lode yet. But I will, all 
right. Tell Big Mack that for me.” 

“‘We didn’t have anything but just a little 
pocket,” said Brede. 

“Well, let’s do another spasm.” 

The storm had by this time become al- 
most a blizzard, and Brede, struggling under 
his heavy load, had no breath to waste in 
further talk. Three times more he had to set , 
Daggett down before he finally staggered 
into camp. Here he wrapped Daggett in 
blankets in the shelter, and set a kettle to 
boil over the replenished fire. 

“Now we'll have a look at that foot,” he 
said. 

He cut away the rest of the boot, and as the 
water came to a boil washed the gashed ankle 
with cautious, gentle fingers. Daggett 
watched him, his teeth set, and a queer light 
in his eyes. 

“T'll square up with you for this, somehow,” 
he said, at length. 

““How do you mean?” 

“T always pay my debts. I'll make things 
right with you. And Ill get square with 
Simmons, too.” 

“You've nothing to square with me. I'd 
do this for anybody who was hurt. As for 
stepfather, I don’t see what you have to 
square with him, either.” 

“Don’t you? What about this foot?” 

“Well, of course, he didn’t have any right 
to trap beaver. But you didn’t have any 
right to steal the skins from him, either. 
He had a right to set a bear trap, I guess. 
If you’ve got anybody to get square with, 
I guess his name’s Daggett.” 

Daggett didn’t answer him. Meantime, 
the Sugarplum had continued working over 
the foot, washing the deep gashes with boric 
acid, covering them with a wet pack, and 


finally putting on a neat, comfortable 
bandage. 
“Thanks,” muttered Daggett. ‘‘Now 


what?” 

“You ought to have a doctor, but that’s 
impossible. That's all I can do for you now. 
But we’ve got to have more blankets for 
three of us, so if you’ll tell me where your 
camp is, I'll go after your stuff.” 


Cyclone 


(Continued from page 17) 


entered. “Hi, Cyclone,’’ welcomed Bugs. 
“I sent for you to find out the difference 
between a Georgia Cracker and a tree 
stump.” 

Cyclone looked mildly inquiring. Bugs 
elucidated. ‘You watch the two for half an 
hour,” he said, “and if it moves, it’s a 
stump.” 

Cyclone grinned. “That’s not fair to the 
Georgia Cracker,” he retorted, ‘‘because 
somebody was probably dynamiting the 
stump.” 

Cyclone dropped his eyes. “I know how 
you chaps feel,” he admitted, ‘“‘but you'll 
just have to take me as I am. I don’t pre- 
tend to be a fire-eater, and that’s that.” 

As Cyclone said, that was that. We con- 
tented ourselves with the knowledge that in 
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“In this storm ?” | 


“T guess i ought to manage it. I’ve done | 
twenty-five miles across the hills in a day— | 
maybe you remember.” 

Daggett grunted, and then gave him 
directions. 

“And if you want to get those beaver 
skins, I'l) go halves with you.” 

“Nothing doing in that line,” answered 
Brede. “Well, Mack ought to be along after 
a while, and you'll have to manage the fire | 
till he comes. So long.” 

He was off through the swirling snow. | 
Daggett lay back in his blankets, but not to 
sleep. He was thinking—thoughts that were , 
not comfortable. He thought a long, long 
time, to sit up suddenly at the sound of a 
heavy step. 

“Hello, Mack,” he called, with a forced 
jocoseness. “‘I guess you’ve got me where 
you want me, at last.” | 

Big Mack stared at him. 

“TI don’t want you at all. 
doing here?” 

Daggett explained. 
= “Hum,” murmured Mack. “Just like 

im. 

“That’s some kid,” said Daggett. “I 
thought I was fair to middling smart myself, 
but he’s got me beat, even to keeping me, 
the way things are now, from getting back 
at him for a couple of other deals. This is 
the third time he’s put one over on me. How 
did he get that way?” 

“Scouting,” answered Big Mack, grimly. | 

“And I thought that was just a lot of 
smart stunts for kids! But what I can’t get 
at is why he should take care of me this 
way. 

“Scouting,” said Mack, again. 

“Yeah? Well, what part of it is that?” 

“The first part. And I guess it’s the last 
part, too. Brede says itis. But I guess you 
wouldn’t understand.” 

“No? I ain’t altogether dumb, Mack, if 
I did get into a bear trap.” 

“And got beaten up by Simmons, and 
chased Brede all day across the hills, all for 
nothing! It isn’t just bear traps you get 
into, Daggett. You keep setting traps for 
yourself all the time.” ~ 

“T just don’t get the breaks, that’s all. 
And this kid seems to get all of ’em.” 

““No,” answered Mack, shortly. ‘“‘It isn’t 
breaks he gets. The first thing about him is 
that he knows how to make friends. He'll 
make one out of you, though I don’t see how 
you'll ever be any good to him. And the rest 
of it is that he’s got rules to live by, and he 
sure lives by ’em. Oh, you're clever all right, 
Daggett, but just the same, you don’t know 
how to live. You just keep getting into one 
trap after another. The kid was talking 
here the other night about the Scout oath— 
a chap has to be strong, and smart, and 
straight. You're the first two, all right, 
but you ain’t straight, and so you don’t get 
the breaks, and the Sugarplum does, and 
you think it’s all luck.” 

“Huh! Preaching at me, are you?” 

“No, just telling you. Put it this way. 
Here you are, all mashed up, and being taken 
care of by a kid you've done dirt to—I reckon 
that hurts you as much as your foot. And 
here’s the kid gone off through a snowstorm 
after your blankets, and getting a big kick 
out of it. Which one of you is on top of 
things? And you call it getting the breaks! 
No breaks about it! You’re just off balance 
somewhere, that’s all. Think that over. 
You'll have plenty of time to think for a 
while. Well, here’s the kid coming back, | 
now.” 

“Whistling,” murmured Daggett. 

“Yeah, whistling,” answered Mack, soberly. 


What are you | 








ag of his faults he was the best center we 
ad. 

St. Paul came down to make a Roman 
holiday of the occasion. They brought their | 
rooting section, and a band. If we could 
have looked into the future we would have 
welcomed that band with a ial reception 
committee, but not being clairvoyants, we 
contented ourselves with the usual greetings. 
The band lived up to the best St. Paul 
traditions, and played our school song as our 
squad trotted out on the floor. A short 
practice, a lusty cheer from our sections, and 
we were ready to start the big game of the 
year. 

You know our line-up. Cyclone was at 
center, Bugs and I were the forwards, and 
Lucky and Fred had the tough job of guard- 








CREW of 
miners 
skid and slip in 
the slimy mud of the tunnel. Straining 
against their jabbering drills, they 
bore into the earth’s foundations— 
making ready for another blast of the 
deafening dynamite. 


There’s a rattle of rubble. A shower 
of dirt. A sickening roar of tumbling 
rock—crunching, sliding, and block- 
ing the tunnel. They’re trapped . . . 
eight hundred feet underground! 


* * * 


Up on the surface a siren wails, as a 
rescue-crew prepares to go down. They 
climb on the hoist . . . a bell rings. . . 
they drop into darkness. Down through 
the wet and windy shaft... with picks 
and shovels, oxygen-tanks, first-aid 
kits and flashlights . .. Boy Scout 
Eveready Flashlights! 


Wherever there’s rough and rugged 
work to he done—with flashlights that 
must not fail—you’ll find Boy Scout 
Evereadys! Miners use them. Firemen 
use them. They go aboard cargo and 
passenger ships. Explorers take them 
out to Africa. All for the very same 
reasons that the National Council 
approves this Eveready, and makes 
it the only Official Scout Flashlight! 


A Boy Scout Eveready has a heavy, 
seamless brass case. You seldom see 
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one bent or dented. It has a shock- 
absorber on the lamp—to protect the 
little filament, in case you give the 
light an extra hard jolt. A safety-lock 
switch. Handy ring-hanger. All the 
finest flashlight features! Press the 
switch, and a shaft of broad daylight 
shoves back the shadows for 400 feet! 


Any good hardware, drug, electri- 
cal, auto-accessory, or sporting-goods 
store has the Boy Scout Eveready. 
Only $2, complete with Eveready extra 
long life Batteries. Get one today. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INc. 
General Offices: New York, N. Y. 


Unit of [jaa and Carbon 


Union Carbide Corporation 
* * * 


Extra Long Life Batteries 


Miners use Eveready Batteries, as well as 
Eveready Flashlights! And you know they 
must be mighty good, or 
the miners would get some 
other kind. One of the 
secrets of Eveready’s extra 
strong and extra long life 
is the all-armored construc- 
tion with the metal seal top. 
It padlocks the power—pre- 
vents it from sneaking out 
when the batteries aren’t in 
use! Be sure to ask for 
Evereadys when you buy 
new batteries. Only 10c each. 


EVEREADY 


FLASHLIGHTS 
& BATTERIES 













OUSANDS of boys like “Chick” Lee 

have been getting ready for the marble 
season. ® When you get out the old cigar 
box and look over what is left of last year’s 
stock of marbles, just think how a bunch of 
nice new Akro Agates would brighten up the 
old assortment. @ And—boy— what a fine 
bunch of Akro Agates you can get this year 
for a nickel or a dime. ® Go to your favor- 
ite store and ask to see the new packages of 
Akro Agates—look at the new colors, the 
fine fire flash of the new Fire Opals—the 


brilliance of the famous Akro Cardinals. @ 
See how many of these finer agates you can 
get for your money. @ Try out their shoot- 
ing qualities and you will see why the boys 
who go to Ocean City for the National 
Tournament nearly all favor Akro Agates. 
@ Be sure that this Akro Agate trademark 
appears on the boxes when you buy marbles, 


507 Harvey St. CLARKSBURG, W. VA. 


WHY — i 
Don't be a failure. 


Master perfect speech. Livea healthy, nor- 
mal and ha life. 35 nd for free book which tells you how, 
THE LEWIS INS 1 Woodwerd Ave., De . Mic: 


—s 
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Drop ME A LINE” 
SAID THE FISH 





“Frrr”’ goes the line in the water. A whopper 
takes the bait and bolts. Streaking . . . darting 
. cutting back. The reel screams. You play 
him ... land him, Good work! But — give the 
canoe some credit. Old Towns stay with the 
gamiest fish. A flick of the wrist and these light 
craft leap — holding the track of your quarry. 
Old Towns are Indian models, built to bear up 
bravely with hardest use. They’re so easy to 
handle, so light to carry, that you can take them 
wherever real sport is. Send for free catalog 
showing models — paddling, sailing, square-stern 
(priced as low as $63). Also outboard boats, in- 
cluding big, fast, seaworthy, all-wood types for 
family use. Rowboats; dinghies, Lower prices. 
Write today! Old Town Canoe Co., 392 Middle 
Street, Old Town, Maine. 


“Old Town Canoes” 


ee 








ing the St. Paul’s aces. Cyclone’s height 
enabled him to control most of the tip-offs 
without too much exertion on his part, and 
this was the only department of the game 
in which we had the advantage. We played 
the five-man defense, something that always 
fretted Cyclone because he had to shift 
from defense to offense with a haste that 
violated his principles. 

St. Paul’s started with their usual dash, 
but we weren’t caught napping, and for 
several moments the play swept up and 
down the floor with few trys at goal. Then, 
slowly but surely, the ball remained more 
and more in our own territory, and the visi- 
tors’ trys at goal became more frequent. 
Finally one slipped through, and soon after 
that another, and still another, and before 
we knew it St. Paul’s had accumulated a 
comfortable lead of eight points. Bugs called 
time out, and we gathered around him to 
hear what he had to say. 

“Cyclone, you’re the weak link of this 
chain,” he began, clipping his words off 
closely. “All of our plays hinge around your 
position. We can’t get started unless you 
get started. What about it? Are you going 
to let your confounded laziness spoil the 
season for us?” 

“I’m sorry,” began Cyclone, but Bugs 
interrupted him impatiently. ‘You’re not 
sorry. You don’t give a darn. It doesn’t 
mean a thing to you that the rest of the 
team are playing their darnedest; it doesn’t 
mean a thing to you to see those Blackburn 
fellows in the stands, counting on you to come 
through just once for the school.” 

“Tt means a lot to me,” said Cyclone, 
coloring a little. “If I could play better, 
I'd do it.” 

“You can do it,” Bugs reminded him 
curtly. “For one moment in that Wake 
Grove game you went like a house afire.” 

“I know, Bugs, but that was different,” 
pleaded Cyclone. “Those fellows got me 
angry.” 

‘Listen, Cyclone,” put in Lucky earnestly. 
“Won't you try just for five minutes to play 
like you did that day? Won’t you do that 
much for the team?” 

“T’ll try,” said Cyclone slowly, and with 
that crumb of comfort we returned to the 
game. 


R a few moments Cyclone really did 

try. His easy, loping gait changed into a 
quick, flashing step which easily kept him 
out of reach of his opponent and enabled us 
to put our offense into motion. We slipped 
three goals through, then allowed St. Paul’s 
a goal, and then earned two more ourselves 
to tie up the score. But that was as far as 
Cyclone’s momentary spurt could carry him. 
He relapsed into his old, unhurried move- 
ments, his man covered him with little effort, 
and when the half ended the visitors were 
holding the long end of a 17—10 score. 

The coach took Cyclone aside between 
the halves to give him a heart-to-heart talk. 
The rest of us racked our brains to devise 
some way of slipping a little high explosive 
into our low-geared center. But we were 
stumped by’ the knowledge that the only 
thing that could get under Cyclone’s skin 
was unfairness or poor sportsmanship, and 
the St. Paul bunch didn’t know the meaning 
of either. We finally decided to put Cyclone 
out of our minds, and Bugs outlined a modifi- 
cation of our plays which would let us work 
on a four-man basis. 

For the beginning of the second half it 
worked great. We scored a couple of goals 
without the aid of Cyclone, and things 
looked more hopeful. Then the visitors 
solved our new style of play and effectively 
squelched it. Still, we were only one point 
behind, and we fought like mad to hold down 
that lead, hoping for a few lucky breaks to 
put us ahead. Cyclone, deliberate though 
he was, was playing as steady as ever, and if 
we didn’t know he could play so much better, 
we'd have no kick coming. 

Then the tide turned against us again. 
St. Paul’s, always a fighting team, laid down 
a barrage of shots at our goal that left us 
dizzy, and before they relaxed they had 
forged ahead with a ten-point lead. Five field 
goals ahead of us, and the game three- 
quarters gone. It was_ heartbreaking. 
Lucky and Fred and Bugs were doing more 
than their best, and as for me, I felt as 
though every muscle in my body was trying 
to tear away from the bone. 

Then something happened. Cyclone had 
the ball, was away from his man, and stood 
poised for one of his slow, deliberate shots. 
A guard rushed him to block the shot and 
leaped into the air as Cyclone was about to 
shoot. Cyclone, uncoiling his whole length 
upward as was his custom when shooting, 
caught the oncoming guard squarely, and 


there was a sickening crash as their two 
heads met. Before anyone could reach them, 
the guard was on the floor, knocked out cold, 
pe Cyclone had an unhampered shot for 
goal. 

Did he take it? Not that sportsman! He 
tossed the ball out of bounds, picked up the 
prostrate form of his opponent, and carried 
him over to the bench. A dash of water 
brought him to, and while Cyclone was 
having a piece of sticking plaster fastened to 
a cut on his head, the rest of us sat down to 
husband our strength. The captain of the 
St. Paul’s quintet joined us. 

“A mighty white thing your center just 
did,” he said. ‘“‘We’d like to show our 
appreciation. Can you suggest anything?” 

“Give him a cheer,” grinned Bugs. “A 
cheer for the Georgia peach.” 

“So he’s from Georgia,” said the St. Paul 
player. “T’ll have the band play his State 
tune.” 

He left us, and soon Cyclone returned, a 
nice white piece of sticking-plaster marking 
the spot. “The St. Paul bunch is going to 
play a tune for you,” Bugs told him, and 
just at that instant the band sounded off. 


VER see the storm clouds sweep up over 

the sun? Ever seen a tornado ap- 
proaching? Ever heard the rumble of an 
impending earthquake, or the threatening 
roar of a belching volcano? Roll all those 
into one and you'll get an idea of the look 
that came over Cyclone’s face. For the tune 
that the band was playing was none other 
than “Marching Through Georgia.” 

Bugs and I looked at each other. We 
both hailed from below the Mason-Dixon 
line, and we knew what that tune meant to a 
native Georgian. As for Cyclone, he said 
nothing. But the flash in his eyes reminded 
me of that moment when he had come into 
the game to annihilate Wake Grove. I grabbed 
Bugs excitedly. ‘‘Play ball,” I told him. 

The tip-off. Cyclone jumped so high he 
slapped the ball before it dropped. He 
batted it to me, raced toward the goal, and 
called for it. I tried a bounce-pass, but it was 
intercepted—for one-tenth part of a second. 
Then Cyclone had it again. Two men were 
on him. His body uncoiled with the whip 
of a steel spring, his arms shot out, and the 
ball sailed for the basket and dropped through 
without touching metal. 

We returned to mid-floor. The band was 
still playing merrily and the crowd was 
whooping it up. The home rooters were 
cheering the goal, and the St. Paul supporters 
thought they were helping the band show 
their appreciation of Cyclone’s sportsman- 
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ship. Some of them may have wondered at 
the thunderheads that darkened his brow. 

Again he controlled the tip-off. After a 
hot serimmage in mid-floor, St. Paul’s carried 
the ball down to our basket. But before they 
could try for goal, Cyclone, nearly by himself, 
had wrecked the play, recovered the ball, and 
was racing up the gym with the ball singing a 
rat-tat-tat between his hand and the floor 
Two men blocked him, and he shot the ball to 
Bugs. There followed a hot passing game. 
with the ball shooting back and forth be- 
tween Bugs, Cyclone and me. The St. 
Paul’s five-man defense was in action, but 
they made a terrible mistake. All five men 
should have been on Cyclone. It was easier 
to play tag with lightning than to guard him 
He received the ball near the basket, melted 
through his man like a streak of vapor and 
tossed the ball up for another goal. 

By this time St. Paul began to realize that 
something unusual had happened. But 
they didn’t call for time until Cyclone had 
scored another goal, putting us only four 
points behind, with two full minutes to play 
We gathered around Cyclone, who wa: 
glaring at the St. Paul band. Bugs, feeling 
that we were taking unfair advantage of St. 
Paul’s attempt to honor Cyclone, tried to 
explain, but just then the band struck up th: 
same tune again and Cyclone was in no 
condition to listen to anybody. 

When the whistle sounded Cyclone led an 
attack that tied the score, and with a momeni 
to go the play was fast and furious. Si 
Paul’s, always fighting their best when things 
looked darkest, were putting up a Herculean 
struggle to throttle this unexpected whirlwind 
which was turning them on end. And they 
might have done it, too, playing the super- 
game they were, had it not been for one over- 
enthusiastic rooter on the St. Paul bench. 
He leaned out and shouted, “‘ Hi, there, team, 
show ’em how we march through Georgia!” 

That wrote FINIS in great big letters to 
St. Paul’s hopes. Cyclone had the ball 
near the center of the gym when he heard 
that remark. Two men were on him, but 
not until another joined them did he pass o! 
Bugs. When they left him to cover up, Bugs 
slipped the ball back, and by the time they 
had rejoined this lanky fire-eater, he was 
under the goal. His shot beat the timer’s 
gun by a split second, and he took a hitch 
in his pants and started over to give the 
band his undivided attention. 

We hauled him back and turned him over 
to the wild crowd of students who poured 
out on the floor. Then Bugs grinned at us. 

“C’mon, fellows, let’s go and kiss that 
band.” 


A Flying Model of an Army Blimp 


(Concluded from page 31) 


can be purchased at any five-and-ten-cent 
store. Three are required. 


Covering 


The model is now covered with Japanese 
tissue. Cover the envelope first, and then 
finish the fins, which are covered on one side 
only. The gondola is covered on its bottom, 
and around its front and sides. The back of 
the gondola is left open for handling the 
motor stick. On the under side of envelope, 
the covering is left off, so that the balloons 
can be easily handled. 


Gas for Balloons 


As many will find difficulty in obtaining 
gas for their blimp, a simple method for 
making their own, putting it under pressure, 
and filling balloons is given here. Obtain a 
five-gallon water jar; a one-gallon jar; a 
length of rubber tubing; two rubber corks to 
fit each bottle, and three lengths of glass 
tubing. Add to this a pint of hydrochloric, or 
muriatic acid, and a pound of zinc filings. A 
small stand to hold the large bottle when 
upside down should be made of any wood, 
as shown. The rubber cork for the large 
bottle is now fitted with two of the glass 
tubes, each being about 8 in. long. The 
small cork holds the remaining tube. These 
should be cemented in place so as to be 
perfectly air-tight. 

Fill the large bottle with water, and turn 
it over into a tub which is about half full of 
water. Place the stand on the bottom of the 
tub, and the bottle on it, as shown. In this 
way, no air can be in the bottle. 

WARNING! From now on, wear rubber 
gloves, and make sure that no flame is 
within fifty feet of your operations. 

Fill the smaller bottle half-full of the zinc 
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filings, hold the cork ready, after attaching 
the tube to the glass tube in the cork, and 
running it up into the large bottle. Pour 
some acid into the smaller bottle, and 
quickly cork. The acid will immediately 
start working, forcing gas into the bottle. 
When the gas is forced into the large bottle, 
it, in turn, forces the water out of the bottle, 
and into the tub. If the action of the gas 
stops, more acid and filings must be added 
to again start action. When all the water in 
the large bottle has disappeared, it indicates 
that the bottle is filled with gas. Remove the 
rubber hose, cork, and turn the bottle up- 
right, making sure that the glass tubes in the 
bottle are corked before the bottle is removed 
from the water. 

Attach the rubber hose to one of the glass 
tubes, and connect it to a water faucet. 
The blimp is brought down, just over the 
bottle, and a tight connection made between 
the bottle tube and the mouth of the balloon. 
Now apply the water, which as it fills the 
bottle will force the gas into the balloon. 
Fill each of the three balloons until its sides 
touch the longerons of the envelope, and 
then fasten each tightly with rubber bands. 

If you find that the large bottle of the gas 
has become filled before that of the sma!! 
bottle is used up, or has stopped working, 2 
few drops of ammonia will stop the action. 


Flying 

Before winding the propellers, the blimp 
should first be tested for level floating. If it 
appears tail heavy, which is a common fau!t 
a slight weight should be attached to the 
nose. If constructed properly, it will lift 
such a weight easily. Here’s good luck to 
those who have decided to go the “lighter- 
than-air” way! 
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THE longest chance ever taken in aviation 
was recorded this year, and with spectac- 
ular success. This was when Pangborn and 
Herndon, starting after heart-breaking delays 
in Japan upon the last leg of their world- 
circling flight, deliberately cut loose their 
landing-gear and started out over the Pacific 
Ocean without any chance for coming down 
before their final destination. Even then it 
would be a terrific chance against them of 
landing without a crash. They even had to 





Herndon and Pangborn beside their plane, just 
ut landing-gear — the 


after landing wit: 
first trans-Pacific non-stop flight 


drop off the landing-gear bit by bit in the 
air, lest the suspicion of the Japanese should 
once more be aroused. They had previously 
arranged so that the bolts could be pulled 
out by wire cables going up into the cabin, 
which would allow first one wheel, then the 
other wheel, the struts and braces, to be 
dropped off, leaving nothing at all to land 
on save the underbody of the fuselage itself. 
Yet taking this amazing chance was pre- 
cisely what brought them safely to their 
destination, 4,700 miles away. 

The most. thrilling flight of all times 
started when Clyde Pangborn and Hugh 
Herndon, Jr., took off from Sabishiro Beach 
on the Island of Japan, Saturday, October 
4th, 1981, at five P. M., dropped their landing- 
gear and sailed out over the Pacific Ocean. 
Climbing higher and higher over the Kuril 
Islands, slowly but surely they checked their 
compass over Hokkaido Island and rose 
above a thick layer of clouds to an altitude 
of 14,000 feet. This meant practically leav- 
ing the earth behind; they flew three thou- 
sand miles relying only upon their compass, 
because they left their sextant behind, in 
order to cut down every ounce of unneces- 
sary weight, so as to enable them to carry 
every drop of gasoline possible. Pangborn 
told me that this was the only chance of 
flying from Japan that the authorities of 
the Japanese Government had granted to 
them, and that if anything happened to 
prevent their getting off, they were well 
aware that they would not be allowed to 
start again. 

Ice formed on the wings of their plane, 
cutting down their speed at one time so that 
it seemed doubtful if their heavily loaded 
flying machine could keep on with the thick 
coating which bore them down. Pangborn 


was sure that if they had had the extra weight 
of their wheels and the drag caused by the 
ice-covered struts, their doom would have 
been sealed. This shows upon what a small 
and almost insignificant thing success or 
failure may depend; this daring chance 
which they took by leaving their landing- 
gear behind was their salvation. 

As it was, they carried 915 gallons of gaso- 
line and 45 gallons of oil, and when their 
magnificent flight of 41 hours and 18 minutes 

consecutive flying was completed, they 
had 150 gallons of gasoline left, or 
enough for 5 more hours of flying. The 
landing-gear, loaded with ice, and the 
drag in the air, would have been a 
great drawback; landing-gear, though 
of tremendous importance ordinarily, is 
used but for a few moments in starting 
and again in landing, and must natu- 
rally be carried along meanwhile between 
these two operations. That, in this 
case, meant being carried for a time, 
heavily coated with ice, for the vast 
distance across the Pacific Ocean. 
They told me what a sense of relief 
they had when, through a lucky open- 
ing in the cloud floor over which they 
had been flying for more than a day, 
they could look down and see the top 
of one of the volcanoes which checked 
their course over the Aleutian Islands of 
Alaska, and told them to bear south to 
the next point on the Queen Charlotte 
Islands, from which they laid their 
course to Seattle and then on to Spo- 
kane, where they intended to land. Here 
they found the weather was too bad 
and, as it was getting dark, they re- 
turned to Wenatchee, Pangborn’s home 
town, where they slid along the ground 
on the belly of the machine in a cloud of dust 
without causing five cents’ worth of damage 
to the machine, as Pangborn put it, or in- 
juring the pilots. 
ruly, this was a most remarkably skilful 
landing as well as a remarkable ocean flight, 
three-quarters of the way out of sight of the 
earth, above the clouds and yet they kept 
right on their course, even though they left 
their sextant behind and relied only upon 
their compass and estimated draft. They 
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made a perfect “‘land-fall’’ as seamen say 
and a happy landing without landing-gear 
or wheels. In fact, they could easily have 
continued far enough to beat the world’s 
long-distance flight record of 5,000 miles. 
This was made by Boardman and Polando on 
their flight from Floyd Bennett Field, New 
York, which they left at the very same time 
that Pangborn and Herndon took off. It 
was indeed the first actual flying race across 
the Atlantic Ocean. Boardman and Polando 
landed at Istambul, 5,000 miles distant, 
having hardly more than half a gallon of gas 
left. Pangborn and Herndon, starting on 
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The Appian gate, historic land- 
mark of romantic Italy, where 
DeLuca took his first step to- 
ward fame, 


from CHIETI 
Wins 
World Wide Fame 


| Pe SUNNY ITALY, within sight of the beautiful 
Adriatic, lies the city of Chieti, home of a ro- 
mantic, music-loving people. 

It was here that Joseph DeLuca spent his boyhood. 
When but 9 years old he began to play cornet in the 
Chieti band and soon attracted favorable attention. 
Perhaps even then he had visions of the future that 
was to win him fame on both sides of the Atlantic. 


Soon he graduated from the Perugia Conservatory 
and in the next few years won honors as soloist and 
director of many fine European bands. Crossing to the 
new world his success continued with the great bands 
of Creatore, Innes and Conway. He starred with the 
Philadelphia Symphony and Victor Herbert’s Orches- 
tra and for eight years was soloist and guest conductor 
with Sousa’s Band. Now, as director of the University 
of Arizona Band and as a composer, he is adding fresh 
laurels to a great career. 

DeLuca realizes that his success was made possible by join- 
ing that band in Chieti when he was just a boy. 


He advises every boy to play a band instrument for pleas- 
ure, popularity and life-long satisfaction. He says: “The youth 
of today has a greater opportunity for musical achievement 
than ever before. Start now and start with a goodi instrument. 
I consider Conn instruments the very best made.” 


Write for Free Book 


Conn Band Snsnsnmsenes are the choice of Sousa and the world’s greatest 
artists, Easier to play. Magnificent in tone. Many exclusive, patented fea- 
tures, yet they cost no more than other so-called standard makes. 

Ask your dealer to show why, the marvelous new models—easiest play 
ing instruments yet produ Greatest values in years. Home Trial— 
Payments make purchase easy. Write now for free book on whichever 
instrument interests you most. Mention instrument. 


Conn Will Help You Organize a Band 
N lan makes band F . school of 
live boys. Trained organisers handle all devails. Ask Dad, your scour 
master or teacher to write us for details without Yd me 
Cc. G. CONN, L¢d., 207 Conn Blidg., Elkhart, Indiana 
IF CONN 1S NOT ON THE INSTRUMENT 
IT IS NOT A GENUINE CONN 
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SCOUT BUGLE 


Only & 00 


nugacity! 


... WHICH means folly, if you 
must know. And it’s just as fool- 
ish to neglect little coughs. If you 
do, they grow up—become big 
coughs—give youserious trouble. 


Therefore—check the little cough! 
Smith Brothers’ Cough Drops do 
this quickly, surely and pleasantly. 
They soothe the irritation, stop 
throat tickle and relieve the dry- 
ness. A cough hasn’t got a chance! 


And—S. B.’s are delicious candy! 


SMITH BROTHERS’ 
COUGH DROPS 
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what they hoped would be a world-tour in 
shorter time than Post and Gatty, intended 
to make their first stop in London, but after 
circling five hours in the fog, came down in a 
farm pasture in a little place called Moyle 
Grove in Wales. It is a curious proof of the 
ease with which we accept new wonders and 
soon take them for granted, that neither of 
these teams paid much attention to the 
Atlantic Crossing, which made such a sensa- 
tion when Lindberg flew over. That is now 
taken for granted, and the manager of Pang- 
born and Herndon, who walked the floor 
while his boys were navigating the Pacific, 
and drew his first free breath in two days 
when that ocean was passed, did not worry 
at all when they were over the Atlantic. 
According to my recent calculations I find 
that 568 people have flown over the Atlantic 
ocean and sixty-nine have flown the Pacific 


including both dirigibles and airplanes. 
Well, one reason why he worried over the 
Pacific flight was that the boys were reported 
five hours ahead of schedule, so far ahead 
that he thought it must be another plane 
i and that his team had been 
ost! 

They said little of their flight over Russia 
and the Steppes of Siberia, except to remark 
the dreariness of the country, and to describe 
their landing in the mud near Khabarovsk, 
where they lost their way trying to follow the 
Trans-Siberian Railway. The high spot of 
the trip was crossing the Pacific, and the 
successful landing, flat on the belly of the 
plane, without smashing the machine or so 
much as jarring the pilots. That takes skill. 

I don’t know whether a rabbit’s foot had 
anything to do with it, but at a banquet given 
to them in Russia one of them admitted that 
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he had one of these fur-covered life-preservers 
in his pocket, whereupon the other drew out 
one of his own, which he had been cherishing; 
it was the first time either had known of the 
other’s equipment of this kind. But if you 
intend to drop your landing-gear and come 
down beautifully without it, I advise you to 
yg better provision for this than a rabbit's 
‘oot. 

The epic of the air and the record of world 
achievement will immortalize no greater 
heroes than these intrepid circumnavigators 
of the globe and the first men to cross without 
a stop, the greatest of the oceans. 


Winner of Landing Field Contest in Decem- 
ber issue: Charles H. Pratt, Mamaroneck, N. 
Y. Highly commended: Wilbur Gray, West 
Somerville, Mass.; Ben Rose, Atlantic City. 
N. J. 


Should I Go to College? 


Hal Cassidy’s trouble was a little dif- 
ferent. He had a bad temper, and had 
never learned how to control it. 

Another form of “social underdevelop- 
ment!” Hal went to Occidental College, 
in southern California. As a freshman he 
came in for some of the mild hazing that is 
apt to crop out, no matter how carefully the 
authorities try to prevent it, at almost any 
institution where there are a few hundred 
red-blooded young Americans rarin’ to go. 

In Hal’s case the hazing didn’t work. It 
wasn’t just that he refused to take orders. 
He might have done that and still have 
come out all right—if he had kept his head. 

But he lost his temper. Lost it com- 
pletely. Made a swinging fight out of it 
that got everybody in trouble. The affair 
came to the attention of the faculty, and 
the guilty sophomores, who had started out 
only with the intention of having a little fun, 
came in for a severe reprimand and had to 
apologize formally, in public. 

To Hal’s surprise this incident got him in 
bad with nearly everybody. The whole 
sophomore class was lined up against him. 


Presently a couple of open taunts led to 


another fight, and this time Hal found him- 
self called before the discipline committee to 
explain why he had started fighting. 

Fortunately for Hal, one of the professors 
took it upon himself to see what was wrong 
with Cassidy. He read him a lecture on 
losing his temper, got him to see that his 
entire college course would be jeopardized 
unless he managed to control it, and ended 
up by offering to help whenever he could. 
Acting on his advice, Hal went around to a 
number of the sophomore leaders, apolo- 
gized, explained that he had a hot temper, 
was ashamed of it, and was going to try to 
get the better of it. 

That started him on the road to becoming, 
as he eventually did at the end of a four- 
year struggle, one of the most respected 
members of his class. 

Neither bragging and conceit, as in Fon- 
tain’s case, nor failure to control temper, as 
in Cassidy’s, will necessarily make serious 
trouble at college. But either one is likely 


0. 

Henry Howland comes next. His trouble 
was money. 

Not in getting money. His father, through 
planning for it carefully, was able to supply 
him with enough money for the college year. 
The trouble was that Henry couldn’t keep 


it. 

Henry had $600 when he entered college 
in the fall. Besides that his father was to 
send ‘him $100 a month—$1,400 in all for the 
entire college year. 

The way that money melted was unbe- 
lievable! There were big payments, of 
course, right at the start, for tuition and 


'room rent and books and various fees and 


all the rest. But Henry found that other 
expenses were also running beyond his ex- 
pectations. 

He bought furniture for his room, and 
paid more for it than his $1,400-a-year 
budget could stand. He made one of a party 
of half a dozen fellows who had dinner one 
evening at a good restaurant. Afterwards 
they matched to see who would pay the 
check, and Hen lost. That meal cost him 
almost an even $20. One of the other 
fellows asked for a $15 loan, a couple of 
days afterwards, and Hen couldn’t think of 
any good reason for refusing. 

By the time the semester was half over, 
Henry Howland was flat broke. He got 
along as well as he could, borrowing a few 
dollars from one fellow after another. He 


(Concluded from page 30) 


began torun bills. When his hundred-dollar 
allowance came in on the first of the month, 
most of it had to go out at once to the 
collectors who were already learning that 
they had to keep after him. 

He had to write and ask his father for 
more money. It was easy to think up 
plausible excuses, and Mr. Howland, al- 
though it meant a good deal of hardship 
that Henry didn’t like to think about, sent 
his son an additional $200. 

But that meant only temporary help. The 
trouble was with the habits that Henry had 
started. He had never learned to hold on to 
his money, no matter how hard it might be 
to do so. In that respect he was “socially 
underdeveloped,” and not ready for college. 

He had to drop out before the end of 
freshman year, leaving a lot of unpaid bills 
behind him. 

Incidentally, there are so many of these 
financially underdeveloped chaps like Henry 
Howland in American universities that a 
good many colleges require new students to 
furnish either a bond, or a large cash deposit, 
to insure the payment of bills. 

Nick Lazarkis was “socially underde- 
veloped” in still another way. He was 
too much of a “good fellow” to refuse any- 
thing that the rest of the crowd wanted. 

In high school, as with so many of these 
other matters, that deficiency wasn’t particu- 
larly noticeable, because Nick could always 
lean on his father and mother. They could 
order him to get home from a party at a 
certain time. They could see to it that he 
did his studying at certain hours, and that 
he got up in time for breakfast. 

But at college Nick found himself entirely 
on his own. The other fellows could tease him 
to do this or that, make a fourth at tennis in 
the afternoon or at bridge in the evening, 
and Nick would let his studies slide in order 
to do it. At parties he’d stay until the small 
hours of the morning, and then be too sleepy 
to get up in time for breakfast, or even for 
his 8:30 class. 

Just because he had never learned when to 

“No!” each .time it was necessary. 
Nick fell behind in his studies and in health. 
He got discouraged and dropped out of 
college in March of his freshman year. 

He had gone to college before he was 
ready for it. He was not sufficiently de- 
veloped. 

Jimmie Dewey had, without realizing it, 
one of the most unnoticeable, and at the same 
time most dangerous, troubles of all. He had 
never learned how to make a real effort, 

At college he found himself, for the first 
time in his life, up against the necessity of 
working hard to cover the ground given him 
in the assignments of his different courses. 

For a time he was helped along by his 
interest in the new subjects, by the stimulus 
of the unaccustomed college surroundings, 
and by his great desire to make a good show- 
ing. He worked hard, and he worked long 
hours. He had to, to get his lessons and keep 
up his grades, for he was not a particularly 
brilliant student. 

Then, with the interest dulled, the college 
surroundings merely an old story, and his 
first burst of pride no longer driving him on, 
he began to let down. Before he reached the 
end of a particular book or chapter that he 
had been asked to cover, he would suddenly 
feel that he was “all in.” There seemed 
to be no use in driving himself any further; 
he’d let the rest of the darned thing wait 
until morning. 

That stumbling block has kept back 
many a man who might have accomplished 
great things otherwise; it has aeabel many 
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a college career. Jimmie Dewey didn't 
know that success at college, as almost every- 
where else, demands the ability to try hard, 
and to keep on trying for a long time. He 
got in the habit of letting his lessons go half 
done, simply because it meant too much of 
an effort, more of an effort than he could 
make, to keep caught up. Instead, he fell 
into the habit that so many college men 
acquire, of cramming for examinations at the 
last moment, trying to make up for work 
neglected during the preceding weeks. 

He managed to get through his first year, 
and start the second with a couple of con- 
ditions. Then he joined the great majority— 
the two students out of every three who 
enter college, but are unable to graduate. 
He was flunked at the second semester of his 
sophomore year. 

One final case: Otto Schultz. 

Otto was a good student, and a hard 
worker. He had good health, and a will of 
his own. His parents had taken him abroad 
a couple of times, and he had more money 
than most of the fellows in his class at high 
school, but he was never in the least bit con- 
ceited. He was modest, capable, and popular. 

He went to the University of Illinois, did 
well in his studies, was elected president of 
his class, and graduated with honors. The 
only reason for mentioning him here is this: 
since he never went on with any post- 
graduate or professional work, it’s just 
possible that he was one of those rare birds 
who had already acquired nearly everything, 
except specific information in certain definite 
courses, that college has to offer. His general 
development was so good that he should 
have made sure, before going to college, 
that he had a definite reason for going. 

And now, just to show you how much im- 
portance college authorities have come to 
place on such qualities, such general develop- 
ment, as these seven cases illustrate, let me 
quote a few of the confidential questions 
that are asked of applicants for admission, 
or of those who recommend them. 

One of the greatest of the middle-western 
universities, for example, asks high school 
principals to answer the following questions 
about each applicant for admission: 

Is this applicant industrious? 

Is he dependable? 

Is he self-centered? 

Is he emotional? 

Is he timid? 

Does he waste his time? 

And so on. Here are some of the ques- 
tions one of the co-operative colleges asks of 
friends or teachers whom the applicants for 
admission give as references: 

Does the applicant rely on his own judg- 
ment? 

Does he have a sense of responsibility? 

How persevering is he? 

Is he capable of co-operation with others? 

Is he courteous and considerate? 

Is he careful of his personal appearance? 

And so on. One of the southern universi- 
ties asks members of its own alumni to mark 
applicants for admission, with whom they 
are acquainted, on a definite scale in twelve 
different phases of character, including: 

Resourcefulness 

Regularity 

Perseverance 

Loyalty 

Ability to work with others 

Thoroughness 

No doubt about it: if you want to suc- 
ceed at college, you’ve got to have this 
thing the psychologists call Good Social 
Development. 

Look yourself over! 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


five years’ service held a number of Troop 
offices. 

Backs. Four out of six of the most 
popular back-field stars on the All-America 
consensus were former Scouts. Pinckert of 
U. S. C., an Eagle Scout; Zimmerman of 
Tulane, a First-class Scout with Eight Merit 
Badges; McEver of Tennessee, member of a 
Troop for one year in Bristol, Va. Stecker of 
Army was a Life Scout; Mason of Southern 
Methodist a First-class Scout. 

A very interesting team could be made of 
Scout football stars of 1931 not mentioned 
by the All-America selectors, who were the 
outstanding men on weaker teams: Grossman 
of Rutgers, Battles of West Virginia, Smith 
of Idaho, Torrance of Louisana State, Paglia 
of Santa Clara, “Shipwreck” Kelly of Ken- 
tucky, Schlems of Wesleyan, Conn., and 
others. 


The Ice Scorcher 


(Concluded from page 9) 


give a lot to be able to get enthused,” he con- 
fessed. ‘“‘When I see the kick the other 
fellows get out of playing, I know something 
must be wrong with me. All my athletic 
development has been individual and team 
play has left me cold. You want to know 
what hockey seems like to me? It’s just a 
series of cracked heads and shins and so 
many knockdowns.” 

Coach Howard laughed. “It’s because 
you haven’t thrown yourself into the game 
. . . haven’t caught the spirit of it,” he in- 
sisted. 

“T guess I haven't,” Frederick conceded. 
“As an individualist, I’m impressed with the 
fact that, in hockey, skating is secondary to 
the game and I get no particular thrill out 
of chasing a puck and banging at it with a 
stick. Neither can I see any necessity for 
letting myself be bumped to the ice if I can 
possibly help it. For that reason, some of 
the fellows are insinuating that I’m yellow. 
I hope you don’t think that?” 

“*Frankly,” said Coach Howard, “you're 
one fellow I can’t catalogue. You've got me 
astraddle a fence.” 

“Well, I feel better for talking with you,” 
said the champion fancy skater. “I’ve 
never opened up like this before. No one’s 
seemed to care... .” 

““No one’s cared because you haven't 
seemed to care what they were doing,” ex- 
plained the coach. “They won’t warm up 
to you until you warm up to them—that’s 
only natural.” 

Frederick swallowed, miserably. ‘Then 
I really don’t know what I can do about it,” 
he said, hoarsely. “I’m so used to doing 
things by myself that I don’t feel at home 
with other fellows. I guess you'd better call 
it ‘quits,’ Coach. I wouldn’t want to lose 
the Melville game for you . . . almost any- 
one would be better in there than me... 
no matter how good a skater I am... .” 

“Nonsense!” decided Coach Howard. 
“This game means the championship—but 
if it meant a chance for you to win out over 
yourself, I'd rather play for that. You're 
going to discover one of these times, Fred, 
that you need hockey much more than 
hockey needs you, and when you do—well, 
you'll be a different fellow!” 


Alt of Kirkwood sat on the anxious seat 
the day of the Melville game. It was 
biting cold and clear, and the rink was in the 
fastest condition of the season. There could 
be no complaint of the day or of the ice. 
The only cause for concern was the Kirk- 
wood team which had played uncertain 
hockey since the loss of Don Keith. But 
Coach Howard had been keeping a surprise 
up his sleeve for the fans. Don’s sprained 
ankle was well enough for him to play a part 
of the game, properly taped. When he re- 
ported for duty before the contest and told 
his overjoyed comrades that he had been 
working out secretly for the past three days, 
the old morale returned. The feeling of ap- 
prehension over Frederick, the Great, 
Barker vanished at once; in fact, Kirkwood’s 
new left wing was left completely out of the 
demonstration, sitting quietly on a bench in 
the corner of the locker room. 
“Tm glad to see you back, Keith,” he 
Bao when Kirkwood’s veteran, limp- 
ing slightly, came back to his locker. 
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An All-America All-Scout Team 
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Coaches and Scouting 
SOME of the younger coaches, like Kizer 
of Purdue, have themselves been Scouts. 
Most coaches, whether they were Scouts or 
belonged to the generation before the or- 
pane of the Scout Movement, welcome 
ormer Scouts on their squads because of the 
Scout ideal of physical fitness, and because of 
their keenness for team play; also for the 
self-discipline that makes a coach’s job that 
much easier. Paul Stagg, son of the famous 
coach Alanzo Stagg of Chicago, and a star in 
his own right this year, wasa First-class Scout. 
Fielding H. Yost is Scout Commissioner of the 
Local Council, as is coach Dan McGugin of 
Vanderbilt University. Mr. McGugin, finding 
that a great many of the boys are former 
Scouts, organizes them into a Troop, and 
conducts an interesting program that has 
nothing to do with their football activities. 


“Glad to be back,” Keith rejoined, eyes 
gleaming. “We've got to take that chesty 
outfit to-day. Can you imagine their not 
even being scored on all year? Have to 
watch out for their crack center, Scotty 
Lathrom. He’s the backbone of their offense 
and defense ...one of the best poke- 
checkers in the game!” 

“We'll lay for him all right,” promised 
right wing Rand Downey. “Boy, it seems 
like old times again. We've got the winning 
combination now!” 

Frederick, marveling at the revival of 
spirit, studied the fellow who was responsible 
for it. Don Keith possessed, in addition to a 
sturdy physique, a radiant, aggressive per- 
sonality. He commanded attention and in- 
spired others to follow his leadership. Noting 
this, Frederick envied Don Keith sincerely. 

“If you can’t feel a thing,” he said to him- 
self, consolingly, “‘you can’t be a part of it.” 

Coach Howard, as the team left the locker 
room for the rink, patted Frederick on the 
back. 

“Tl be using you to relieve Don,” he in- 
formed. ‘So be ready to go in there and 
tear loose!” 

Frederick smiled, ironically. He knew 
he’d be regarded as doing his bit to-day if he 
merely helped hold the fort until Don should 
get his “breathers” and go charging back 
into the fray. Perhaps it was just as well. 
He’d only consented to play hockey as a 
duty to the school and, this way, whatever 
the outcome of the game, no one could hold 
him directly responsible. 

Don Keith received a tremendous ovation 
from home-town supporters as he skated on 
the ice. Frederick joined the secondary for- 
ward wall and practiced pass work. The 
Melville team flashed by, a rugged-looking 
outfit. 

““Where’s this Frederick, the Great, per- 
son?” a voice suddenly shrilled. 

Frederick looked about, surprised, and 
found himself confronted by. Melville’s grin- 
ning star, Scotty Lathrom. 

“So you're the champion fancy skater, 
eh?” Scotty accosted, in a loud voice which 
attracted the attention of the crowd. ‘Well, 
I’ve been waiting to meet. you, brother, be- 
cause I’ve worked out a few gyrations I’d 
like to see you duplicate!” 

Frederick stared at his unexpected chal- 
lenger, coldly. What was this Scotty 
Lathrom trying to do—get his goat—or make 
him look foolish before the fans? 

“If you thought you were so good,” he 
replied, quietly, ““why didn’t you enter the 
fancy skating competition?” 

“Tm going to next year,” announced 
Scotty. “And I’m going to pull some stuff 
they never saw before. Look at this one!” 

Melville’s crack hockey player spun about 
on the sides of his skates and went into a roll. 
The maneuver was brilliantly executed. 

“That's easy,” said Frederick, and fol- 
lowed suit, reproducing the roll with an even 
more polished finish. 

“But that’s not all of it!’’ Scotty called, 
and rolled to the side, doing a surprise hand- 
spring, picking up the roll again, then going 
into another handspring, alternating from 
side to side and with a cadence that was 
pretty to watch. “‘There you are!” he cried, 





When Sam first came out for hockey 
practice he was slow as molasses 









Frequent colds sapped his strength— 
kept him on the bench in games 











Then he learned that washing hands with Life- 
buoy removes germs—helps ward off sickness 














Now they call him “The skating fool” 
—he’'s the school’s hockey star 
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Frederick felt the competitive urge well 


“Slow-poke Sam” when 


the season started 
..-.now he’s “The Skating Fool” 


pe greatest ambition was to bea 
crack hockey player. But he had no 
speed...no endurance...no “fight.” 
Frequent illness slowed him up. He 
was never in shape fora game. At prac- 
tice they called him “Slow-poke Sam.” 


But now, thanks to some good ad- 
vice from the coach, he has learned 
of an easy way to help keep free from 
colds, sore throats and other sick- 
nesses that used to wear him down. 
And what a sweet hockey player he 
is today. All over the ice at once— 
chain lightning on skates—the hockey 
star of the school. 


Sam’s new training stunt 
What's the answer? Easy! Sam simply 
washes his hands frequently — par- 
ticularly before eating—with Lifebuoy 
Health Soap. He knows that the rich, 
hygienic Lifebuoy lather removes 

. germs as well as dirt. 


LIFEBUOY 


HEALTH SOAP 
jor face, hands, bath. 


This is very important because—as 
reports of the Life Extension Institute 
show—germs carried by the hands 
may spread 27 different diseases. 

So follow Sam’s example. Wash 
often with Lifebuoy to help keep in 
shape for all sports. 


Aids the skin, too 


Lifebuoy is a great complexion soap, 
too. Its purifying lather deep-cleanses 
the pores—helps keep the skin clear— 
free from pimples and other blemishes. 


And after a hot game or a long 
ptactice session nothing peps you up 
like a Lifebuoy bath. It gets off grime 
and sweat in a jiffy—leaves you all 
set for a fresh start. 

Get into the Lifebuoy “Wash-up 
Game” and keep fit. Mail the coupon 
below for a free Wash-up Chart and 
a “get acquainted” cake of Lifebuoy. 








cake of Lifebuoy — both Free. 


LEVER BROTHERS CO., Dept. 292 Cambridge, Mass. 
Please send me the Lifebuoy ““Wash-up’” Chart and a trial 
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up within him. He forgot for the moment 
that this meeting between Kirkwood and 
Melville was essentially for the playing of 
hockey. Here was an individual who dared 
meeting him on his own ground—who defied 
the ice-skating champion! The stunt that 
Scotty had pulled was a new variation, one in 
which Frederick was not practiced, but the 
crowd had begun yelling for him to repeat the 
trick as Scotty stood by, banteringly. 

“TI guess that stumps you, doesn’t it?” 
taunted Melville’s crack center. 

Rand ‘Downey, with other members of 
Kirkwood’s team, watched the developments 
with great interest and no little amusement. 

“Frederick, the Great’s, in a hotbox now,” 
chuckled Rand. “If he refuses to try to 
duplicate Scotty’s stunt, he admits he’s 
licked; and if he tries it and flops, he’s just 
as bad off! Serves the old boy right. Scot- 
ty’s hitting him in the old place where he 
can be hurt!” 

Deadly serious 2nd grimly determined, 
Frederick skated off across the ice, whirled 
and came back in a series of rolls. Twice it 
seemed as though he was about to go into a 
handspring but checked himself and con- 
tinued on. It was obvious that the maneuver 
was a new one to him and that he was feeling 
his way before actually attempting the stunt. 
Scotty winked at fellow team-mates. 

“Stumped on the very first one,” he said, 
in a loud voice, “and I’ve got plenty of 
others!”” 

But Frederick, with confidence in his own 
ability, was not admitting that he could not 
duplicate Scotty’s performance. He sud- 
denly left his feet on a lunge to the side, 
struck the ice on his hands and attempted 
the handspring. He was off balance, how- 
ever, and succeeded only in throwing him- 
self, joltingly. 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Scotty. “She's not 
as simple as she looks, is she?” 

Frederick, red of face, got to his feet, pain- 
fully. He immediately tried again with 
similar embarrassing results. 

‘“*Here’s an easier one,” cried Scotty, as 
the crowd murmured its hilarity at the im- 
promptu skating match. 

**Look—he’s written his name ‘Scotty’!”’ 
exclaimed an amazed spectator as Melville's 
star finished his complicated twistings and 
turnings. “Marvelous!” 

*Let’s see you write your name!” called 
Scotty. 

“You think you're clever!” flashed a 
greatly chagrined Frederick. “I'll show 
MRE 

But the referee’s whistle screeched, an- 
nouncing time for the starting of the game. 

“Just a second!” Frederick pleaded. 

“‘Off the ice!” waved the referee, “all you 
fellows who aren’t in the opening line-up!” 

“Well, see you again some time!” razzed 
Scotty. 

A thoroughly upset fancy-skating cham- 
pion found his way to the bench and slumped 
down upon it. He had not cared what 
might be thought of him as a hockey player, 
but to be humiliated on his own rink in his 
own sport . . . this was terrible! 

It was half-way through a blistering first 
period before Coach Howard sent Frederick 
in, along with two other spares, to replace 
Kirkwood’'s regular forward wall. The score 
was nothing to nothing and the hot pace of 
the battle had the crowd on edge. 

“Hello—if here isn't Frederick, the 
Great!” kidded Scotty. ‘‘Here’s hoping he’s 
as good a hockey player as he is a fancy 
skater! If he is, itll be duck soup!” 

Frederick glared. This Scotty had the 
habit of “riding” his opponents, all those 
who let themselves be “ridden.” And 
Frederick was taking the bait nicely. 

“You'll never get past center ice!”” Scotty 
predicted, as Frederick captured the puck a 
few seconds later. 

Kirkwood’s substitute left wing said 
nothing but skated back around his own 
cage and came out on the other side with a 
burst of speed. He put more behind his 
drive than he had ever displayed in a game 
and the crowd cheered hopefully. At mid- 
ice a crafty Scotty waited, grinning as he 
saw his own left wing force Frederick toward 
the center, away from the sideboards. 

“He’s my meat!” muttered Melville’s 
star, and hooked out his stick as Frederick 
tried desperately to pass him. The crook of 
the stick stole the puck so cleanly from 
Frederick that he did not realize it was gone 
for several flashing strides. When he did 
pull up short, it was to hear the crowd roar- 
ing as Scotty, on a scintillating dash into 
Kirkwood territory, had fired a shot at goal- 
keeper Chub Roland. Chub fended the puck 
off with his stick, but Scotty, following up, 
clubbed the dise viciously and.sent it flying 


past Chub into the net for the first goal of 
the game! 

“There, Freddy!” taunted Scotty, as the 
Melville stands went crazy with joy. “That’s 
how to play hockey!” 

A hot retort was on the tip of Frederick, 
the Great's, tongue when Coach Howard 
hastily threw his regular forward wall back 
into the game. 


THE first period ended with Melville lead- 
ing, one to nothing, and Rand Downey, 
whose contempt for the fancy skater ex- 
ceeded that of his team-mates, had certain 
things to say to Frederick in the locker room. 
“You let that baby talk you out of a 
score,” he branded. “He got you so up in 
the air you didn’t know whether you had a 
puck or an egg at the end of your stick.” 

“He won't get the puck away from me 
again!” Frederick replied. 

“He won't have to,” snapped Rand. “All 
that Melville bunch has to make is one 
goal to win their games. Here we are, 
playing our fool heads off and you... !” 

“Oh, shut up!” 

Kirkwood’s right wing stared at Frederick 
unbelievingly. 

“What did you say?” 

“*T said shut up!’ repeated Frederick, a look 
in his eyes that Rand had never seen before. 

Fellow team-mates gasped their amaze- 
ment. Was Frederick actually commencing 
to come to life? 

“How's your ankle?” the coach asked 
Don Keith, concernedly. 

“Holding up okay,”’ answered Kirkwood’s 
veteran. “‘That Melville defense is the 
toughest I ever went up against. We never 
got a puck near their cage this period. They 
broke up practically every formation at mid- 
ice. And that guy Scotty is seemingly in 
every play! Fred wasn’t to blame for that 
score. . . . Scotty went through the entire 
iem.«<t- 

The second period was a torrid repetition 
of the first, except that neither six was able to 
score. Frederick twice got in the battle for 
three minutes each, renewing his feud with 
Scotty, but accomplishing nothing. Instruc- 
tions were to play defensive hockey while the 
spares were in. Should Melville jam through 
another goal, Kirkwood’s every chance would 
be gone. Now there was a glimmering possi- 
bility of a tie resulting could Kirkwood get 
the puck past goalie Pete Hardy who was 
fighting to establish a season’s record of not 
having been scored upon. 

““My ankle begins to feel lame,” Don ad- 
mitted during the intermission between the 
second and last period. “Come on, boys— 
let’s give ’em everything we've got. Id like 
to take the grin off that Scotty’s face!” 

“So would I!” echoed a voice, impulsively. 

Team members glanced about, question- 
ingly. The voice belonged to Don’s under- 
study, the champion fancy skater. Frederick 
appeared self-conscious and a bit confused 
as attention focused upon him. 

“You ought to feel like taking Scotty’s 
grin off,” rapped Rand, mercilessly; “you're 
the guy who put it on him!” 

“I know it,” said Frederick, lamely, 
me OTP in 

“* Aw, razzberries!”’ exploded Rand. “We've 
had enough of you already!” 

A tired but grim Kirkwood six skated out 
on the ice to resume hostilities in the third 
period. Melville, deciding to coast in on the 
one goal lead, threw up a stiffer defense than 
ever. As the minutes crawled along, the 
one goal advantage grew mountainous. Don 
Keith, handicapped as he was by the weak 
ankle, had played a stellar game, but even 
his presence in the line-up had failed to 
penetrate the Melville goal. The visitors 


were just too good. Hats off to the greatest - 


team a State high school had ever produced! 

“Oh, oh—Don is out!” A sympathetic 
murmur went the rounds as ‘Kirkwood’s 
right wing was helped to the sidelines. 

“Go after em, Freddy!” Don called to 
the man who was to substitute for him, as 
Frederick got up from the bench, peeling off 
his sweater. “Don’t let that Scotty kid you! 
He'd like to make a monkey out of every- 
body if he could!” 

“TI know,” Frederick shot back. 
got a score to settle with him!” 


“T’ve 


not suppress a 


CERTAIN fans could 

groan as Frederick, the Great, took Don 
But these certain fans had 
no way of knowing, at the moment, that 


Keith’s place. 


something had snapped inside the champion 
fancy skater—a something that had been 
holding him back for years. First evidence 
of the change was a collision which took 
place at mid-ice between party of the first 
part and one Scotty Lathrom, who became 
party of the second part, and quite the most 
worsted party, inasmuch as he did a back- 
ward somersault following the impact 
while the party of the first part simply re- 
bounded and set off into Melville territory 
at a blazing pace. 

“Yea, Frederick!” shrieked astonished 
Kirkwood rooters, as the fellow, who had 
never shown any fighting spirit in a hockey 
match, zigzagged through to within fifteen 
feet of the Melville cage and blazed away. 
His shot was accurate, a startled Melville 
goalie warding it off with his chest pad. 
Frederick became lost the next instant in a 
slashing pile-up in front of the Melville 
cage as he threw himself after the puck, 
trying madly to get his stick on it again and 
to drive it into the net for a score. It was 
the first time during the game that Kirkwood 
had gotten deep within Melville territory 
and Frederick’s feat was immediately heart- 
ening to his fellow players. 

“Face-off!” cried the referee, diving into 
the mélée and separating Scotty and Freder- 
ick, both of whom had fallen over the puck. 

“You're not mad, are you?” joshed Scotty, 
and grinned. 

As the puck was dropped between them, 
Scotty knocked the puck to the side. It 
whanged against the sideboards with Fred- 
erick again in furious pursuit. He bumped 
shoulders with Melville's solidly built right 
defense and sat down suddenly, but was up 
in an instant and trailing the defense man 
who had set off down the ice. Frederick was 
using his speed and his natural skating 
wizardry now as he glided around from be- 
hind, crouched low, hooked the puck away 
from the defense man, sent up a shower of 
ice as he swerved and did an about-face. 
Most of the Melville team was ahead of him 
as he cut back toward the Melville goal 
amid the wildest sort of clamor. A pop-eyed 
Rand Downey came sliding in from nowhere, 
pounding his stick on the ice. 

**Shoot it to me!” he yelled, “to me!” 

And Frederick shot, scooting the puck 
across the ice on a perfect pass. 

Almost at once, Rand was covered, so 
that he stopped short and swung to the side. 

“Right back at you!” he shouted, and 
backhanded the puck on a sizzling drive. 

**Hot cats!” screamed Kirkwood’s veteran 
right wing, dancing about on his injured 
ankle. “Who said Freddy couldn’t play 
hockey? The guy’s gone goofy! He's a 
whiz! Look at him spear that puck, will 
you? And look at him dodge in there— 
right on top of the goalie! Oh! Oh!... 
A perfect feint! He's pulled the goalie out 
of his cage and there goes his shot! .. . 
It’s IN! ... Man alive! Freddy’s the 
first to put a puck inside that Melville net!!! 
. . » Oh, am I glad I had to leave the game? 
. . . Oh, this is wonderful! . . . Look at 
Scotty! . . . Where’s that grin now, Scotty? 
. . . Tied to the old score, didn’t we? . . . 
How much time, somebody? . . . Three 
minutes? . . . You will kid that baby about 
his fancy skating, will you? . . . Well, how 
was that for a fancy exhibition?” 


ON THE ice, Rand Downey put an arm 
around the fellow he had cussed, and 
cried his apology. Team members clapped 
a fussed Frederick on the back. He knew 
what team spirit meant now . . . knew why 
fellows fought shoulder to shoulder to try 
to win for each other . . . knew what real 
comradeship felt like for the first time in his 
life. And knew it simply because he had 
been wounded to the quick by. an opponent 
who had thought to have some fun at his 
expense. Thwarted at answering Scotty’s 
fancy-skating challenge, Frederick’s only 
way of getting back at him had been through 
direct competition. And now he was finding 
what a thrill actual combat really was! 
That backward flip-flop that Scotty had 
taken as a result of their meeting head-on 
had done Frederick a world of good! 

“T’m not through with you yet!” the fancy- 
skating champion told Melville’s star center 
as the puck went back to be faced off in the 
center circle. 

Melville team-mates glumly consulted one 
another. It was a shock to have been scored 
upon since no other opponent had been able 
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to turn the trick. But this Frederick, the 
whoever he was, would be a marked man 
from now on! They'd bottle him up and 
put the cork in. 

The puck had scarcely been put back in 
play than the cyclone struck Melville. It 
was twisting and turning, taking a zigzag 
course over the ice, threatening, receding, 
and threatening again, as a goalie crouched 
in the mouth of the cage like a Kansas 
farmer in a storm cellar, afraid any moment 
that a little round, black object might 
blow into the net and take the game with it! 
Such an exhibition of skating and _ stick 
handling had never been witnessed as Kirk- 
wood’s substitute left wing put on for the 
edification of the crowd, and one Scotty 
Lathrom in particular. But Melville, fight- 
ing desperately to stand off this tempestuous 
one-man attack, stopped a stream of shots 
at the goal, fired either by Frederick or one 
of his team-mates who had been placed in an 
advantageous position due to his whizzing 
passwork. 

“Half a minute to play—looks like an 
over-time game!” shouted someone. 

A terrific mix-up occurred at center ice. 
The cyclone went down, curling up in a heap 
and with most of the wind taken out of it. 
Rand Downey grabbed a dazed Frederick 
up and set him on his feet. The referee’s 
whistle screeched. It looked like someone 
was going to be penalized, but the official 
called no foul as Scotty separated himself 
from the tangle and stood swayingly to his 
feet to face a rival who had shaken Mel- 
ville’s defense to its foundation. 

“*T still think you're a rotten fancy skater! 
he taunted. 

But it was Frederick now who did the 
grinning. And it was Frederick who got the 
puck on the next face-off, blazing it down the 
ice on an attempted long shot for goal. 
The shot was blocked, however, by the Mel- 
ville left defense, but he was set upon almost 
instantly by Rand Downey and Steve Lucas 
and Bill Stewart—Kirkwood sending a 
formation of four into Melville territory in a 
last second effort to score. So furious was the 
onslaught, players on both sides went to 
the ice. In the mélée the puck was hit into 
the open between the struggling group and 
the Melville cage. Scotty and Frederick, 
near center ice, set out in a race for the disc. 
The heaving mass of players blocked the 
direct path, so Scotty veered to go around it. 

**Man, oh man—look at Frederick, will 
you . . .?” gasped Don Keith. ‘He’s head- 
ing straight for that gang on the ice. He 
must be going to pull his airplane dive in 
order to beat Scotty to the puck . . . hey! 
There he goes .. . !” 

Leaving his feet in a spectacular dive 
through space, Frederick, the Great, Barker, 
cleared the heads and forms of mates and 
foemen, arms outstretched, to land on his 
chest and go sliding across the ice, skimming 
directly in front of Scotty who catapulted 
over him and went skidding into the side- 
boards. Raking out his stick as he slid 
along, never for one instant having taken 
his eyes off the puck, the champion fancy 
skater made connections, clipping the disc 
so that it upended and rolled, skimming the 
leg of Melville’s desperate goalie as it 
bounced over and into a corner of the net. 

Bang! 

At the sound of the timer’s gun, Don 
Keith deliriously hugged Coach Howard and 
Kirkwood rooters did unaccountable things. 
They tried mainly to get down on the ice 
and capture a fellow who had written hockey 
history with his skates, and who was now 
jabbering about writing something else for 
the especial benefit of a crestfallen Scotty 
Lathrom who was sitting dazedly where he 
had fallen, propped up against the’ side- 
boards and staring unbelievingly at the final 
score which read: Kirkwood, 2; Melville, 1. 

“Stick around!” cried the champion fancy 
skater. ‘See if you can duplicate this!” 

And, despite the furious pace he had just 
undergone, Kirkwood’s substitute left wing 
started a series of intricate maneuvers which 
held spectators spellbound. Melville team 
members stopped to look on, Scotty crawling 
to his feet that he might see the better. 
Finishing with a flourish, the skater bowed 
mockingly in the direction of his opponents 
as he pointed to the lines he had etched into 
the scarred ice. 

Everyone strained his eyes for a mo- 
ment, then a great shout went up and Mel- 
ville team members made a hurried rush for 
the club house, Scotty leading the way. And 
well he might, for Melville’s star center 
had elready seen more than enough of the 
figure who had left his now undisputed auto- 
graph on the ice: 

Frederick, the Great. . . . 
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CHARLEY ED 


Star of the Biggest Wild 
Elephant Hunt in America. 


URING a rainy morning in a Western 
D city, while rubber-coated workmen 

were wrestling with soggy canvas, 
heavy poles or stubborn tent stakes and 
circus tents were slowly rising, Charley Ed 
was sliding down a steep clay bank merely 
for the fun of it. He sat down to do his 
sliding. After each slide he got to his feet, 
climbed the bank, sat down on the clay and 
slid again. 

Charley Ed, when I thus first met him, was 
in his fourth year, weighed about a ton, stood 
five-feet-four in his four bare feet, had ears 
about half a yard wide and fed himself with 
a yard of trunk. 

He was the youngest and most active of 
fourteen elephants in the Sells Floto circus 
herd. The “‘ponderous pachyderms,” as the 


chance to rest while traveling. They can 
sleep on their feet, like mules and horses. but 
it is not like sleeping on the ground. 


DURING the first half of each circus day 

they are shuffling to the show grounds 
where they may have to help drag or push 
wagons around. Then, like as not, they have 
to shuffle their way around town in the 
morning street parade, after which they must 
perform in the circus. Between the afternoon 
and evening performances, when the menag- 
erie tent is deserted except for “troupers” 
or circus people and there are no “towners” 
to feed them peanuts, elephants like to take a 
nap. 
The older and more seasoned pachyderms 
are clothed in tough, resisting leather and do 
not mind napping on the ground. But 
“punk” elephants are more tender. They 
like artificial cushioning. 


bills described them, had left their private railroad 
car that morning and shuffled to the circus grounds 
with a “bull tender” in charge of each elephant. 
Even little Charley Ed shuffled beside a young at- 
tendant. 

In the peculiar language of the circus world, 
Charley Ed was a “punk bull,” meaning a youthful, 
inexperienced elephant. Charley Ed’s youthful 
keeper was, in the same circus language, a “ punk 
bull tender,” because all inexperienced youths are 
“punks” to circus people. 

Like other youths, Charley Ed had energy and 
loved adventure. Hence, while the herd was waiting 
for the rising of the menagerie tent, Charley Ed had 
quietly dropped out of the picket line by untying 
the half-hitch his keeper had thrown around a strong 
tent stake. The half-hitch was made with a piece of 
chain which ran from Charley Ed’s right fore leg to 
the stake. Charley untied it with the strong and 
sensitive finger at the extremity of his yard of trunk 
—the same finger with which he picked up peanuts 
thrown at him every day by members of the human 
family. Charley Ed could pick up a needle with that 
finger. That rainy morning he decided to pick his 
freedom. 

Releasing the half-hitch and indulging in sliding 
were tricks he had inherited. Back in the remote 
Indian jungles Charley Ed’s parents had loosened 
knots of tough vines and had slid, sitting, down the 
sides of mountains, taking small trees or bushes with 
them—that being easier than merely walking. 

Because of his keen mind and his good nature, 
Charley Ed was the favorite animal in the circus 
company. The morning I met him in that steady 
rain, clowns, ringmasters, trapeze performers, hos- 
tlers, animal trainers and a crowd of non-circus 
people or “‘towners” were in his laughing audience. 
But Charley Ed was used to having attention. He 
was always doing something surprising, like making 
his own bed, for example. 

Charley Ed was part of a modern circus which 
traveled in its own railroad train. This train started 
about midnight and reached its next stopping place 
early the next morning. With the rest of the herd 
in the circus “bull” car, Charley Ed stood up during 
the nightly journeys with one leg chained to the 
side of the car. That is how he first learned to 
balance. 

Circus trains are very heavy. Not all railroad 
men know how to handle them. The trains are com- 
pletely equipped with air brakes. Sometimes loco- 
motive engineers throw the air on suddenly. That 
means a stop which jars everything on the circus 
train. When elephants are packed side by side in a 
circus car no elephant wants to fall to the floor, to 
be trampled by his companions. So a smart ele- 
phant soon learns to sway and balance at sharp 
curves, quick stops and sudden startings. 

As circus elephants are loaded on the trains be- 
tween 10 and 11 o’clock p. m., and are not unloaded 
until nearly 8 the next morning, they have little 
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By Earl Chapin May 


Charley Ed lived mostly on hay. This hay 
reached the menagerie tent each day in bales, 
made compact by baling wire, which the 
keepers “broke out” at feeding time. Some- 
times there would be enough loose hay left 
for Charley Ed to nap on, but if there was 
nothing but baled hay within his reach 
Charley Ed would insert his powerful though 
delicate finger underneath a baling wire, snap 
it easily and quietly, spread the hay where 
he wanted it, lie down and snore quite peace- 
fully. All of which shows that Charley Ed 
had imagination. He could solve a problem. 

Charley Ed never balked at training. At 
the age of two he learned the meaning of 
English words such as “waltz,” “back up,” 
“go ahead,” “stand up,” and “lie down”; 
learned to stand on big, blue performing tubs 
such as you see in so many circuses. He also 
learned to “‘squawk”’ or trumpet protestingly 
when a trainer or keeper prodded him in his 

aan sides, ears or tender 


Both elephants and 
trainers know these pro- 
tests are not the result 
of physical pain but give 
“towners”’ a pleasant thrill 
because the “towners” 
think the elephants may 
“bolt” and run away or 
sit on and hurt their 
trainers. 

Learning to stand on his 
hind legs was difficult for 


(Below) When Char- 

took it into 
his head to go some- 
where, he got a 
-_ of way. (Left) 
There is a real com- 
panionship among 
circus elephants 


Charley Ed. From a leather belt around his 
waist, a rope led up through a block and 
tackle, thence downward to helpers’ hands. 
When the trainer said “stand up” the husky 
helpers pulled on the rope and Charley Ed 
stood up whether he wanted to or not. But 
as soon as he got the idea he stood on his 
hind legs at command—and was richly re- 
warded by carrots and apples. 

About the worst thing was learning to lie 
down on a circus boy who acted as ring- 
master. It took Charley Ed quite a while to 
master the art of spreading his legs and 
lowering his fat body over that boy and thus 
touching the boy without harming him. The 
most difficult part of the trick was when the 
elephant got gingerly to his feet and raised 
his hind legs so the boy could duck out be- 
tween them. Thus did Charley Ed master 
self-control—until he fell a victim to bad 
influences. 


YRTLE was a young female elephant. 

Like Charley Ed, she was chained on 
the circus picket line. Each day, Myrtle and 
Charley Ed stood side by side in the menag- 
erie and shared peanuts, hay, carrots and 
apples; performed together in the circus ring 
and shuffled along the streets. Each night 
they rode side by side in the elephant car. 
They were of nearly the same age and both 
of East Indian parentage. 

East Indian elephants are much more in- 
telligent and docile than elephants from 
Africa. The only African elephant of promi- 
nence who ever mingled importantly with 
Americans was Jumbo, brought to this 
country by Barnum. Few African elephants 
can be trained for performances because they 
are either too dumb or too cantankerous. 
Hence most of the elephants behind bars in 
our zoos are “bad” elephants given to’ the 
zoos by circuses. Yet all elephants are sen- 
timental and are sure to have fondnesses 
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for some humans or for other elephants. 
Charley Ed was no exception to this rule. 

One afternoon at New Bedford, Mass., 
a newspaper photographer asked to have a 
camera shot of Charley Ed and Madge Ful- 
ler, a young animal trainer, in the “back 
yard” of the Sells Floto circus. The “back 
yard” is a canvas enclosure between the 
main tent and the dressing rooms. 

The posing was done after the matinee, 
while riders, acrobats, trapeze performers, 
musicians and property men were taking 
their evening ease. Some of the circus people 
were knitting, others were singing to guitars, 
still others were playing chess or 
baseball, for the “back yard” is an 
open air club room to which “town- 
ers” are seldom admitted. In this 
case, the newspaper pho- 
tographer and myself were 
the only “‘towners”’ pres- 
ent, hence I was asked to 
pose with Miss Fuller and 
Charley Ed. 

The little elephant was 
brought out of the menag- 
erie tent by his keeper, 
who kept a “bull hook” 
at Charley Ed’s ear. The 
photographer was _ all 
ready with his camera 
when a terrible uproar 
arose in the menagerie. 

The leading noise was 
made by Myrtle, still 
chained on the picket line. 
She missed Charley Ed. 
He trumpeted in response to her 
frantic trumpeting. Then he 
bolted, across the crowded back 
yard, straight for the menagerie. 

A hundred performers and 
musicians also bolted. Some 
climbed hastily to the tops of 
big wagons. Others dodged into 
dressing tents. Charley Ed gal- 
loped into the menagerie tent, 
dragging his keeper, also gallop- 
ing. Luckily the whole herd was 
soon quieted. But Charley Ed 
was not the same again. 

Elephants are so much like humans 
that, once started, they are apt to keep 
on misbehaving and pick up bad tricks 
from their companions. 

In the herd on that circus was an 
older elephant named Mary. She was 
both a performing and a “pushing” 
elephant. Asa “pushing” elephant she 
would put her great head against a 
mud-bogged wagon to help the circus 
horses move it. Some “pushing” ele- 
phants are honest workers. Others will 
make many motions without working. 
Mary would put her head against a 
wagon, lean forward with legs braced 
as though straining every muscle in the 
five tons in her body and, if the trainer 
prodded her with a “bull 
hook,” would trumpet 
loudly in virtuous protest 
that she was doing every- 
thing in her power to help 
the circus out of its diffi- 
culty. Mary was a “‘cheat- 
ing pusher.” 

Many a time I saw 
Charley Ed watching her, 
his beady eyes taking in 
everything. When the 
circus tried to teach Char- 
ley Ed the art of pushing 
he adopted Mary’s tactics. 

Because he was clever, he 
got away with it. 

As the years went by 
and Charley Ed continued 
to absorb his half a ton 
or more of hay daily, to 
say nothing of peanuts, 
apples, carrots and candy 
(and coal when he was 
lined up in the railroad yards)the coal acting 
as charcoal tablets do in human stomachs, 
he grew in stature and weight until he was a 
regular, full sized young elephant, about eight 
feet at the shoulders and tipping the scales at 
three tons. Still, Charley Ed was a capable, 
docile performer. "Tis a pity his conduct out- 
side the ring did not remain as creditable. 

The Sells Floto circus, featuring fourteen 
ponderous performing pachyderms, arrived 
on its gaudy special train at Edmonton, Al- 
berta, one Sunday afternoon. It had trav- 
eled 371 miles across the western Canadian 
prairies after exhibiting at another Canadian 
city. The long railroad journey and the 
elevation of 2,000 feet had made all members 
of the circus company restless. 

Elephants are the smartest and most fool- 


ish of animals. They will stand by a loco- 
motive when its safety valve releases excess 
steam and never bat an ear at the explosion, 
but a little, unexpected noise will stampede 
them. As the fourteen Sells Floto elephants 
came gingerly down the unloading runs from 
their private car at Edmonton, a human 
mother trundled a baby carriage along a 
wooden sidewalk close to them. Six of the 
herd were being harnessed to a circus baggage 
wagon. They raised their trunks and trum- 
peted. Their beady eyes registered alarm. 
Their elephantine companions shuffled their 
padded feet warningly. 


“Steady! Tail up!” the trainers com- 
manded. “Tailing up” is an attitude of ele- 
phantine obedience. Each elephant wraps 
his trunk around the tail of the elephant in 
front of him. A “‘tailed up” herd is easily 
handled, but instead of “tailing up” the 
elephants at Edmonton bolted. 

Eight of the frightened “bulls” were 
stopped by “‘bull hooks,” the trainers taking 
chances they are used to. The other six half- 
harnessed elephants followed Mary down 
Jasper Avenue, the principal business thor- 
oughfare of Edmonton, smashing in store 
fronts, scaring pedestrians and creating havoc 
generally while circusmen, armed with big- 
game rifles, tried to catch up with the run- 
away pachyderms. 

Mary, leading the bolting six, was close to 


the tail-light of a fleeing Ford, but the Ford 
broke all speed laws and got away. Before 
Mary, Charley Ed and their fellow elephants 
were shackled and once more chained in their 
private car, they had torn up the front yard 
of the General Hospital and increased the 
hospital’s cases of nervousness. 

Several other things had happened. 
Poodles Hanneford, the great circus rider, 
had spent $20.00 for baker’s bread with which 
he had enticed the truants into a cooling 
wood. This was after Mary had chased her 
trainer, Tommy Dooley, around gravestones 
in a cemetery so long that, when Dooley 

‘ 


Charley Ed was finally brought to terms by the squeaking of a small field mouse 


escaped, he vowed he would never be buried 
in any cemetery. Charley Ed smiled widely 
when he heard this vow. 

Charley Ed and his bad companions were 
kept on the circus train all Monday. On 
Tuesday, as they were being unloaded at 
Calgary, 195 miles from Edmonton, they 
bolted without any apparent reason or ex- 
cuse, but were recaptured after doing only a 
few hundred dollars’ worth of damage. On 
Wednesday, at Lethbridge, and on Thurs- 
day, at Blairmore, the whole herd behaved 
admirably. 

Elephants are very fond of dogs. Nearly 
every herd in captivity has its pet or mascot 
dog which sleeps, eats and plays with the 
pachyderms, but all elephants are suspicious 
of stranger or “towner” dogs. At Cran- 
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brook, British Columbia, on Friday, the Sells 
Floto herd was descending from its private 
car, sniffing the smoke from near-by forest 
fires, when a small Cranbrook cur yapped 
at them. 

The herd divided forces instantly. Seven 
were stopped in their tracks by savage “‘bull 
hooks.” But Mary, Charley Ed, Myrtle, 
Cicero, Tillie, Freda and Virginia raced off 
toward the burning wilderness. That started 
the biggest animal hunt in America. It cov- 
ered quite a bit of the United States and 
Canada, caused serious injury to several 
hunters and the death of two valuable ele- 
phants and cost the circus management so 
many thousands of dollars that said manage- 
ment hates to think of it. 

Zack Terrel, the Sells 
Floto circus manager, let 
his show continue on its 
tour without him and its 
elephants. The captured 
seven remained side- 
tracked in the elephant 
car at Cranbrook waiting 
for the recovery of the 
truant seven. 


F YOU had been travel- 

ing in British Columbia 

that week you would have 

seen posted at each rail- 

road station one of the 

most remarkable messages 

ever sent out by a chief 

train dispatcher. It read: 

“Keep strict watch for 

elephants on right-of-way, 

and, if located, report 

whereabouts on arrival 

at first telegraph station.” 

In.-the meanwhile the 

runaways were forty miles 

south of Cranbrook, going 

strong and feeling fine. Charley Ed was re- 

joicing at his liberty in one of the finest 
wooded regions of North America. 

Indians live in this wooded region. One 
of them was an ancient Kootenay squaw 
named Mary Janet. Sheraised apples. She 
had never seen or heard of an elephant but 
when a great, gray beast suddenly appeared 
at her little clearing she fed him apples from 
her orchard, and while he ate them greedily 
the squaw, who had often hobbled ponies, 
hobbled the beast’s front legs with her old 
shawl! 

Cicero, the elephant, thus remained hob- 
bled and contentedly eating apples. Bessie 
and Virginia soon joined him while Indian 
braves hastened to Cranbrook with tidings 
of the strange capture. 

A good performing elephant is worth 
$10,000. Manager Zack Terrell hired a hun- 
dred Indians at fancy daily wages to hunt his 
elephants. They hunted enthusiastically but 
got nothing but their wages, which they 
spent riotously. No more elephants were dis- 
covered. Mr. Terrell changed his system. 
He offered $300 cash reward for each elephant 
discovered. 

As Tommy Dooley was laid up with 
two broken ribs, Curley Steward had been 
smashed by an angry elephant’s trunk and 
the other Sells Floto trainers were pretty 
busy, a telegram was sent to a famous 
elephant trainer named Cheerful Gardner. 
Mr. Gardner left the Hagenbeck circus 
at Wichita, Kansas, sailed by airplane 
toward Canada, crashed in Wyoming and 
finally reached the British Columbia 
hunting grounds by railroad. 

In the meanwhile the Indians continued 
their fortune hunting and got plenty of 
excitement in the chase. Tillie caught up 
with the cayuse of Charlie Buckbone, 
thrust a tusk through the Indian’s shirt 
and retired that Indian from the hunting. 
Myrtle, lassoed by Abel Baptiste, escaped 
with the Indians’ lariat, only to die of 
pneumonia. 

At the end of three weeks, with the aid 
of showmen, cowboys and aborigines, the 
great elephant round-up was completed, ex- 
cept for Charley Ed, who remained at liberty 
for another four thrilling weeks during which 
he hurt trainer Frank Morgan’s shoulder, 
broke two of Spot Griffith’s floating ribs and, 
when finally surrounded in the virgin timber, 
yielded, not to men, but to the squeakings 
of a small field mouse. 

I must admit that my old, young friend, 
Charley Ed, whom I first saw sliding down a 
wet clay bank, became a hero of the Cran- 
brook animal hunt. When his captors finally 
brought him into the excited British Colum- 
bia settlement he was paraded up and down 
its Main Street, followed by hundreds of 
admiring citizens. 

(Concluded on page 60) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 






Lone 


Lone Scout Tribe 
Organization 


Suggestions to Leaders 


(THE Lone Scout Tribe, 
under Council supervision, 
is a group organization made 
available to boys who are 
Lone Scouts living in widely 
scattered areas. The plan 
contemplates the following: 

Sponsorship by a District 
or County-wide organization, institution or 
agency. If this is impossible the Area Council 
may be the sponsoring institution, or if this 
does not seem desirable a County Committee 
may be set up by the Local Council to func- 
tion as the sponsoring institution. 

A Tribe Committee, representing the 
sponsoring institution, select a County or 
District Tribe Scoutmaster to be in charge of 
the Tribe. The Tribe Scoutmaster expresses 
leadership first of all by organizing into a 
County Tribe all the Lone Scouts of the 
territory to be covered. 

Meetings of the Tribe should be held on 
Saturday afternoons from 2 to 5 P.M., not 
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Scout 


the Tribe. Get other mem- 
bers to join, for a Lone Scout 
Tribe is made up of many 
individual Lone Scout mem- 
bers. A Scout is a Brother 
Scout to all the Boy Scouts 
of the Nation and the world; 
he has all the privileges, op- 
portunities and responsibili- 
ties. 

The Tribe registers on an 
annual basis and all member- 
ship fees are mailed at the same time through 
the Council. The Tribe Scoutmaster, like the 
Secoutmaster of a Troop, pays a registration 
fee of $1.00, fifty cents of which is applied as a 
subscription to the leaders’ magazine known as 
Scouting. The Committee members also regis- 
ter as Scouters. A minimum of three mem- 
bers is required for all Tribe Committees. 

The District or County Tribe plan is a 
very definite effort to help Scout Executives 
and Councils accomplish the following with 

reference to Lone Scouts: 

(a) Give Adult Leadership and _ institu- | 
tional sponsorship to Lone Scouts. 

(b) Furnish a flexible grouping plan that will | | 




















| Alone he carries the standard 
Where the fire of the rising sun 

| First kisses the shore of his country, 
| Where the tiny beach birds run. 


But over the hills to the westward, 
Another, as true as he, 
Lives the same Scout Creed in the same 
Scout way, 
Where the heather yields sway to 
the tree. 


And far to the north is another, 
Where the trees run down to the lake, 

Who lives the Law and follows the path 
That his brother Lone Scouts make. 











THE LONE SCOUT 


By S. Kurtz Hingley,Field Executive, Philadelphia, Pa. 


You may follow that trail forever, 
Past timberline up to the snow, 

Through snows that never have melted 
And on to the valley below. 


Over rivers of rushing waters, 
Over plains of waving grass, 

Over dazzling sand of the desert land 
Where the weird mirages pass. 


But wherever you go you will find him, 
From the icy Pole to the Line, 
With his cheery grin and his will to 


win 
And his Oath and the old Scout 
Sign. 

















more than twice a month. Usually once a 
month is sufficient. The Tribe meeting 
program should be made up very definitely 
of three parts: 

First: Business, at which Scouts read 
Minutes of the Meeting, report progress, ask 
questions, make announcements, finish old 
business, make plans for the future; decide 
time and place of next meeting and determine 
program. 

Second: Instructions for Scouts in their 
advancement program. Experts should be 
invited to attend and give instructions in 
rope tying, semaphore work, Indian Sign 
Language, First Aid, “‘ Preparedness.” Scouts 
may be tested for advancement. Merit 
Badge Examiners may conduct tests where 
Scouts are ready for their Services. 

Third: Recreation, such as games, stunts, 
yells, songs. The last part of the Tribe 
program should be so full of fun and real 
pleasure that the boys will go home delighted 
that they attended the meeting and anxious 
for the next one. 

Every Tribe meeting should have visitors. 
They may be members of the Tribe Com- 
mittee, Scout Officials, Scoutmasters, Troop 
Scouts, Sea Scouts, who live in the neighbor- 
hood. A doctor or veterinarian may be 
invited to come occasionally and give First 
Aid training. If a former cowboy or expert 
in rope tying lives in the neighborhood invite 
him to demonstrate and train Scouts in rope 
work. Invite sailors, soldiers, yachtman, 
expert farmers, and craftsmen to come. A 
Lone Scout Tribe should capitalize on the 
expertness, wisdom, knowledge, training and 
experience of the great men in the county for 
the training of Scouts to “Be Prepared.” 
By hunting up these men you may discover 
the greatest teachers you have ever met and 
possibly may cultivate the friendship of 
great men in your neighborhood not only 
while in Scouting but for a lifetime. 

Recruiting is the duty of every member of 
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permit Lone Scouts living widely apart to re- 
ceive group training and social opportunities. 

(c) Under such leadership and sponsor- 
ship the Tribe Plan is no more expensive 
for handling a group of boys as Lone Scouts, 
even though they live widely apart, than it 
is to handle the same number of boys in local 
Troops sponsored by a local institution. 

Every Scoutmaster of town or village 
Troop should be party to the program of 
helping develop County Lone Scout Tribes 
on this new plan. In territory outside of 
Council supervision we would like to have 
the Scoutmaster of a town Troop, with the aid 
of Troop Patrol Leader, take the initiative 
in helping the Rural Scouting Service, Boy 
Scouts of America, in getting a County Tribe 
of Lone Scouts organized so that every boy, 
regardless of economic conditions, work 
hours or isolation, may actually enjoy the 
Scout program and be a Brother to all the 
other Scouts. WILL YOU HELP? 


Lone Scouting Via Radio 

HE Missouri Valley Council located at 

Bismarck, South Dakota, under the 
leadership of Scout Executive W. G. Fulton, 
has been broadcasting special Lone Scout 
radio programs. A Tribe has been organized 
known as the KFYR Radio Lone Scout 
Tribe. Their programs include messages 
from outstanding Scout Leaders, news- 
items, and entertainment in the form of a 
dialogue between “‘ Bud and Bob,” two Eagle 
Lone Scouts, and their friend and counselor, 
as well as musical selections. 


Sixth Birthday 
HE “Ideal Boy,” an amateur Lone Scout 
publication, published by James H. C. 
Thomas, of Milner, Ga., has completed its 
sixth year with the December issue, Vol. 6, 
No. 12. Its four pages include newsnotes, 
editorials and fiction. Editor Thomas plans 
an anniversary issue of eight or more pages. 
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They used to laugh 


“Skinny” 


.-. he put on 10 pounds 
in 6 weeks this easy way 


T WAS bad enough to be made fun of 
by the boys—called *‘Skinny’’ and 
“Scarecrow”, and picked on by the 
mean ones. But the worst was when the 
girls made fun of him openly, or i ns 
him completely. 

But what could’ he do? He had cer- 
tainly tried to ‘‘feed up’’, but all the 
good food didn’t seem to add an ounce 
of flesh. He went to gym and tried to 
play in the games when they'd Jet him. 
But strength wouldn't come. Apparently 
**Skinny’’ Baker was a born washout. 


A mighty good tip 


Finally the school doctor suggested 
that he drink Cocomalt. He tried it, 
liked it and began to drink it regularly. 

Boy, what a change! In 6 weeks he put 
on 10 pounds. Good, solid flesh and 
muscle seemed to grow almost over- 
night. Very soon he was recognized as a 
good athlete, and made the first team in 
both basket ball and soccer. 

And the girls came around, too, when 
he was winning athletic laurels and 
getting husky and good-looking. Now 
it’s *‘Tom” instead of ‘*Skinny’’, and 
there’s almost a fight to go with him. 


To get husky strength quick 


Not only ‘‘Skinny’’ Baker, but thou- 
sands of other fellows have had the same 





Baker until... 


experience with Cocomalt. It’s a tasty, 
chocolate flavor health food drink that 
“hits the spot’’ every time. It is a scien- 
tific body-builder that contains in con- 
centrated form just the special food ele- 
ments you need to quickly develop weight 
and strength. 


Are you ‘‘on’’! 


Tell your mother about Cocomalt and 
she'll be glad to get it for you. Tell her 
it is recommended by doctors, and that 
it furnishes an extra supply of all those 
essential food substances you've been 
studying about—proteins, carbohy- 
drates, minerals and vitamins, espe- 
cially the Sunshine Vitamin D. It helps 
build both muscle and bone, strong, 
white teeth—and guards, too, against 
infection and sickness. 


Start Cocomalt and see how quickly 
you, too, gain husky strength. 


Special trial offer—send coupon 


Cocomalt is sold by all grocers and lead- 
ing drug stores. Have your mother get it 
for you or buy it yourself. Comes in 4% 
Ib., 1 lb. and 5 Ib. family size cans. Very 
economical. Or mail the coupon below 
and 10c for a trial can. 


(Cocomalt 
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momentous trivial things had appeared to 
him at that age. 

With a lick and a promise Johnny put 
away the breakfast dishes and made for the 
trading-post, where travelers could also find 
food and a place to sleep. Inquiry disclosed 
the fact that the musher from the coast was 
not yet up. Impatiently, Johnny waited. 

“In a mail robbery like that one, does the 
government make good to the people who 
had letters in the mail?” he asked the old 
‘trader. 

“‘Not unless they’re registered, sonny,” 
he was told. “And,” continued the trader, 
“‘there’s no way of registering letters up here. 
In big cities like Fairbanks and Fort Gibbon 
they’ve got post-offices that sell money 
orders, too, but out here in the wilds you 
just have to take a chance. Did you have 
some money in the mail?” he asked with a 

in. 
rl say I did,” Johnny informed him in a 
voice that would have done credit to a mining 
magnate, “I had twenty dollars in cheechako 
money on that load . . . the twenty dollar 
bill that you gave me for that dust of mine.” 

“Sorry, Johnny, but it looks like you're 
just out twenty dollars,” sympathized the 
old man. 


GRUMBLING roar ripped the quiet 

early morning air and the trader and 
Johnny ran out to the bank of the river in 
front of the big log cabin. The roar became 
louder as great ragged cakes of ice, ten feet 
thick and as large as a Park Avenue living- 
room, rolled and tumbled as the force of the 
river piled them on top of each other and 
ground them together with ear-splitting 
crashes. 

The breakup had arrived. 

Cakes of ice weighing hundreds of tons 
were tossed about like sugar loaves. Rumbling 
cakes of turquoise blue popped out of the 
black waters, balanced on edge for a mo- 
ment and then plunged like bucking horses. 
Those on the edge chewed great slices of 
frozen bank loose and ground it into mud 
that streaked the clearness of the cakes. 

Others had heard and soon the bank was 
lined with miners, gamblers and trappers 
watching the unforgettable spectacle of an 
Arctic breakup. 

The red-whiskered stranger was there in a 
pair of plaid mackinaw pants and a dirty 
blue undershirt. His muzzle-like face 
screwed itself into a grin and his ugly slash 
of a mouth could be seen to form what might 
be mistaken for a smile. He rushed back to 
his cabin and could soon be seen bustling 
around, getting ready to move. : 

Johnny scurried among the gathered people 
of the camp and finally found the musher 
from the coast. Without any preliminaries 
he got right to the point. 

“Say, mister,” he asked, “‘on your way in 
you didn’t see any caribou on the bald hills, 
did yuh?” 

The dog musher looked the lad over and 

inned. 

“Sure did, son. . They’re migrating early 
this year. That Chinook has started them 
on their way to the lowlands, a’ready.,Why?” 

“*T was jist wonderin’,” Johnny answered. 
“Didn’t see the remains of a carcass ‘long 
the trail, did yuh?” 

“Why, yes, come to think of it, I did. 
Been killed recently, too. Somebody took the 
hind quarters and left the rest.” 

““Whereabouts?” Johnny popped the 
question breathlessly. His eyes snapped. 
His slim figure leaned forward, expectantly. 

““Le’me see,” said the musher, tugging 
at one end of his mustache. ‘“‘Le’s see, that 
carcass was "bout a day’s run this side of 
where the mail-carrier was killed . . ."bout a 
day and a half’s run from here I guess.” 

“Was there any caribou meat in the 
mail-musher’s load?” Johnny snapped, with 
the sharpness of a prosecuting attorney. 

The coaster’s brows knitted and he sized 
up his questioner critically. From the soles 
of his rubber shoe packs to the top of his 
marten skin cap Johnny’s eager figure came 
under the other’s-quizzical stare. 

“Well,” he said, at last, “‘I don’t see that 
it’s anything to get so excited about, but as I 
remember it, there wasn’t any caribou meat 
in the mail-driver’s load.” 

“Thanks,” called Johnny over his shoul- 
der. He was hurriedly splashing his way to 
the cabin. This was something a little too 
big to handle alone. He'd tell Dan his 
suspicions. Dan’d know what to do. 


Cheechako Money 


(Concluded from page 15) 


He arrived at the cabin out of breath. 
Dan was gone. Johnny took off his marten 
cap and scratched a thoughtful head. “‘ Prob- 
ably gone out to the creeks to see about meat 
contracts,” he mused. ‘“‘ Well, I'll go tell the 
trader. He ought to know what to do.” 

He started back up toward the camp, along 
the river bank. The ice had flattened out 
and was moving steadily downstream on the 
current. Open spaces of dark water mottled 
the river’s surface. One could launch a boat 
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Old Dan Draper 


now and float down to the Yukon, and then 
on down to the sea. Suddenly Johnny 
stopped. A scene on the water’s edge held 
his attention. 


SHOVEL-NOSED poling boat rested on 

the sand near the water. Nearby was 
stacked a supply of grub, a folded tent, the 
sheet-iron trail stove and other equipment. 
The red-whiskered man had just slid the 
heavy boat down off the high rack of poles 
where it had lain out the winter. It was the 
boat that he had bought from the trader a 
few days before. Johnny had been there 
when the deal was made. He knew the man 
was intending to leave by the river route, but 
had hardly expected him to start so soon. 
He’d have to hurry in order to tell the trader 
what he had found out. 

Red Whiskers took the paddle from beneath 
the thwarts and used it to pry the boat closer 
to the water. There was a sudden snap when 
he heaved and the paddle broke just where 
the blade narrowed into the handle. The 
man cursed volubly. Other boats belonging 
to some natives were on racks nearby. An 
old squaw was bending over a small fire, 
heating some pitch with which to close leaky 
seams. A paddle leaned against the boat 
rack and Red Whiskers tried to make the 
Indian understand that he wished to buy it. 
The squaw looked at him, blankly, and shook 
her head. It was plain to see that she didn’t 
know what he was talking about. The 
stranger's wrath increased and he cursed 
her roundly. 

Johnny slid down over the bank, and 
started up along the narrow river beach. 
A bright light flickered for a second in his 
eyes as he passed the man’s outfit and saw 
the gun with its telescope sight laying on 
top of the folded tent. If he could only get 
one of those rigs for old Dan! If he only 
knew for sure about that mail robbery! 

As Johnny passed the old squaw he greeted 
her with a friendly, klahawya seex, and would 
have hurried on up to the trading post with- 
out even a nod of recognition for the red- 
whiskered man if that angry individual 
hadn’t stopped him. 

“Here, kid,” he said, “tell this old siwash 
that I want to buy that paddle.” 

Johnny bridled at the other’s tone, but he 
couldn’t very well refuse the request. The 
man had heard him greet the squaw in jargon 
and knew that he spoke the tongue. He 
picked up the hand-made spruce paddle and 
balanced it in his hands. 

“Congee chickamun mika tikee potlatch 
ictus?” he asked. 

The old klootch looked from one to the 
other and then her lower lip, with its three 
tatooed lines, dropped in a toothless grin as 


she understood what the red-whiskered man 
had been trying to do. She glanced at the 
pile of supplies with a look that Johnny knew 
was an appraisal of wealth. The old woman’s 
eyes wrinkled as she swung them back to the 
boy. ‘“‘There goes the price up,” Johnny 
told himself. 

“‘Lacket dollar pee hias close,” she said 
finally, in an expressionless tone. 

“Four dollars,”” Johnny translated. 

“Ask her if she has change,” said the 
stranger, unfolding a bill. 

Johnny’s slim figure froze. The hair on the 
back of his neck seemed to ruff up. His blue 
eyes were glued to the bill in the man’s hand. 
They turned a shade darker as a tremor of 
anger shook him. 


(THERE was his cheechako twenty! No 

mistaking it. A long scorch mark divided 
the bill. Even the little notch at the edge 
where he had pinched the flame out was there. 
That was his bill. It represented his sole 
wealth. More than that—there was the 
money that was to buy old Dan a sight so 
that he wouldn’t have to admit he was slowly 
going blind. That man before him . . . the 
man of the red whiskers hadn’t come in from 
the flats, after all. He had lied about that. 
He had come in on the hill trail. . It was this 
man who had killed the mail driver. Johnny’s 
smooth chin squared itself into a firm, deter- 
mined jaw. 

The toes of his rubber packs seemed to grip 
the hard sand . . . like a lynx preparing to 
spring. His hands tightened into hard, bony 
fists. His spine was like a ramrod, and the 
two marten tails on the top of his cap 
trembled as a quiver shook him from head to 
foot. He leaped past the startled stranger 
who at that instant saw what he had done. 
He reached out with a big hairy hand and 
just missed grabbing Johnny’s shoulder. 
He swung a heavy foot and the kick sent the 
boy sprawling. Sprawling in the right direc- 
tion, for, before Johnny had regained his 
balance the big rifle was in his hands. With 
one motion he wheeled and threw the bolt. It 
was a safe bet that there were cartridges in the 
magazine, but the breech might be empty. 

Stiff and determined he held the muzzle 
trained right on the point of the V of the 
man’s opened shirt. His finger was threaded 
through the trigger guard and the gun was 
cocked. 

“Stay right where yuh are, mister,” 
Johnny ordered, in a voice that quavered 
just a little. His smooth cheek was snuggled 
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close to the polished stock of the heavy gun. 
His flint-like glance slid along the blued 
barrel. He braced his legs wide, to keep his 
knees from shaking; his mouth opened wide 
and a piercing yell mounted high above the 
grumble of the ice cakes in the river. 

The old trader and a couple of treppers ap- 
peared before the post, a hundred yards 
away. The trader took the situation in at a 
glance and ducked back into the log building. 
A moment later he was running down the 
river beach, a big six-shooter gripped in his 
swinging fist. 

““What’s up, son?” he panted. 

Johnny explained, in clipped, breathless 
sentences, what the musher from the coast 
had said about the caribou and then called 
the trader’s attentior. to the bill, still held in 
the stranger’s hand. 

The trader took the bill and examined it, 
then unrolled the camp equipment piled on 
the sand. Two leather pokes of gold dust 
rolled out of the pack. He picked one of 
them up and examined it. 

“Right you are, Johnny,” he said, with a 
stabbing glance at Red Whiskers. “‘This is 
one of the pokes that was on the mail sled. 
A miner’s meeting’ll take care of this bird,” 
he added. 

“Do I get my twenty back?” asked 
Johnny, with concern. A grin split the old 
trader’s wrinkled countenance. 

“Yuh see,” Johnny continued, “that was 
all the money I had and I was buyin’ a tele- 
scope sight for old Dan. I think the gover’- 
ment aughta give it back to me.” 

“Well, son,” the trader said, thoughtfully. 
**T think we'll need that bill for evidence. . . .” 

“Aw, gee!” The boy’s face registered 
disappointment. 

“But,” and the old trader’s eyes wrinkled 
into a cunning grin. “I don’t see as we 
need that gun. I don’t think anybody would 
kick if you just gave that to Dan the way it is 
. . . all mounted and everything.” 

“Oh, gee, that’s swell,” Johnny gasped. 
Then his face became serious. ‘“‘Do yuh 
think you can take care of this fellow alone?” 
he asked, gravely. The trader nodded. 

“All right then you watch him,” Johnny 
called back over his shoulder as he ran down 
the beach, “I’ve gotta go and find Dan.” 

The old squaw, with the passiveness of her 
race, squinted her watery eyes at the scene 
and emitted a couple of guttural grunts. 
Slowly shaking her head she went back to her 
work of pitching seams. White people did 
funny things sometimes. 


Footwork !!”’ 
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Think and Grin 


EDITED BY F. J. RIGNEY 





] WONDER 1F THEY 
ARE GRASSHOPPERS Pe 
OR HUMBUGS 








ELL, here we are in the second month 
of the new year and right up against 
our Boy Scout Birthday Anniversary Week 
when there won’t be such a thing as an idle 
moment to spare—that is if Old Idle Five 
Minutes doesn’t arrive somewhere on the 
scene—Hello! here comes his shadow right 
over our desk—!!! Keep it dark from him, 
not his shadow but the fact that his hopes 
are going to be overshadowed—pronto! Let 
the sky be darkened as by a plague of locusts, 
the locusts in this case to be your jokes pour- 
ing in here. Let’s bury I. F. M. under ’em. 
For the best jokes sent in a Boy Scout diary 
will be awarded. 


Rubbing It In 

“Boy,” said the camp cook, “stick a 
knife in the cake and see if it is done, and if 
the knife comes out clean you'll know it is 
done.” 

*“*Yes,”’ said the camp director, “and if it 
comes out clean, stick all of the other knives 
in it.” 

In the Dark 

Eskimo Papa: Great Scott, Ma, I wonder 
if uncle is going to stay all night? He’s been 
here two months already. 


Getting Around It 


A boy in school was asked to make a sen- 
tence with the word “‘sphere.” After think- 
ing awhile he replied, ‘I have a sphere cold.” 
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A Compass Needed 


Ancry Customer (to baker): You forgot 
to enclose a map with that loaf of raisin 
bread you sold me. I can’t locate the raisins. 


A Program of Thrift 
ScorcHMAN (to usher): What is the price 
of the seats? 
Usner: Front seats 35c, back seats 25c, 
programs a penny. 
ScotcuMan: I guess I'll sit on a program. 


Splash In! 
**Will you join me in a bow! of soup?” 
“Is there room in it for both of us?” 
A Light Lunch 


‘“‘Bring me another sandwich, please.” 

** Will there be anything else?” 

“Yes, a paperweight. That last sandwich 
blew away.” 





Burr! 


Two small boys were out in the woods and 
one of them stopped and picked up a chestnut 
burr. 

“Tommy,” he called excitedly. 
here! I've found a porcupine egg.” 


“Come 


Valuation 


APPLICANT: Will you pay me what I am 
worth? 

Emp.oyer: I'll do better than that, I'll 
give you a small salary to start with. 


Oh Boy! 
And there is the absent-minded professor 


who had the-students write the exam ques-- 


tions while he answered them. 
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Well, He Might Have “‘Canned”’ It 


““What’s the matter?” 
“I wrote an article on fresh milk, and the 
editor condensed it.” 


Clean Mad 
“What are you worrying about, my boy?” 
“Father’s invented a new soap an’ every 
time a customer comes in I get washed as an 
advertisement.” 








Alarming 
‘If a man smashed a clock, could he be 
convicted of killing time?” 
‘Not if the clock struck first.” 


Mashin’ ’Em 
First Cass (visiting Lone Scout): What 
is your father running that steam-roller over 
that field for? 
Lone Scout: Oh! 
potatoes. 


He is raising mashed 


Mixed Tastes 

The butter served in a certain summer 
resort hotel was considerably mixed up with 
flies. One of the guests suggested to the 
manager that he ought to put the flies on one 
plate and the butter on another and then 
leave it to the guests to mix them according 
to taste. 


Weather Or Not 
He: That new barometer I bought is no 
good. 
Frrenp: Why is that? 
He: I set the hands at “Fair Weather” 
and it rained all day long. 








ZZZZZZ 
“‘Say buddy, why did you wake me up out 
of a sound sleep?” 
‘*Because the sound was too disturbing.” 


Doubling for I. F. M. 
Jupce: This woman charges that you 
never work, is that right Rastus? 
Rastus: Your Honor, dat woman’s crazy, 
ask her what I was doin’ de second Tuesday 
of las’ August. 


A Place for Everything 
Proressor: Do you think I'll ever be able 
to do anything with my voice? 
“‘Well, it might come in handy in case of 
shipwreck.” 


Has Got a Long Way to Go Yet 


Treacuer: Haven’t you studied your 
arithmetic lesson? 

Jounny: Naw, I ain’t had no time to 
learn nothing but me grammar. 


A Hot One 
Patrent (summoning doctor to bedside): 
It makes my blood boil to see the size of this 
bill. 
‘Doctor: That will be $20.00 more for 
sterilizing your blood. 





Don’t miss this 
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Official Firemaking Set, complete with 
ucca wood fire board and package of tinder 


FREE till Feb. 29 


for less than % 
the regular quota 


in the Libby Scout Plan. ™. 


Hurry! There’s no time to lose if you 
want to get in on this special for the 
Official Firemaking Set. 


What you do is simply save 98 of the 
blue and white labels from tall cans of 
Libby’s Evaporated Milk and send 
them to us before February 29. We'll 
redeem them for the set—complete 
with tinder and a notched fire board 
of Yucca wood, the kind recommended 
by record-holders for quickest results. 


A large number of fellows have al- 
ready earned this corking special since 
it was offered last month. Be sure to 
get yours NOW. For after February 29, 
the quota will be 200 labels, as usual. 


By the Libby Scout Plan you can get 
anything in the Official Catalogue, 
except badges and insignia of rank. 
The whole uniform, a cooking kit, 
canteen, binoculars, even a pup tent 
can be yours FREE. 


Scouts have found that it’s a cinch 
to build a whopper of a collection of 


WORTH 10 LABELS FROM TALL CANS 
MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 





Libby Milk labels in almost no time. 
Your mother, lots of friends and rela- 
tives will get a big kick out of helping 
you save. 

It’s a safe bet that most of them are 
well acquainted with Libby’s Milk, 
the kind good cooks use for its finer 
flavor and greater richness. 


There isn’t a purer, more whole- 
some milk on the market, authorities 
say. Indeed, doctors recommend 
Libby’s Milk for babies. Then, too, it 
bears the Seal of Acceptance of the 
American Medical Association. 


Don’t wait! Get your collection of 
Libby Milk labels started today. Let 
us help you get off to a flying start. 
Mail us the coupon, and we'll send 
you a certificate worth 10 labels from 
tall cans, and our premium catalogue. 


In some states label redemptions for 
premiums aren’t permitted. Ask your 
Scoutmaster *‘How about it?”’ 


Libby, MSNeill & Libby—Chicago 





Address: Libby, M€Neill & Libby, 


CA ccccsccecsccce 
Place, time of meeting....... 





Dept. BL-13, Welfare Bldg., Chicago 
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The Scouts bring a villain to justice. A 
scene from “Lost Valley” 


Making a Motion Picture 
with Boy Scouts in South- 
ern California. 


AVE you ever been out with a motion- 

picture company “‘on location?” It’s 

a chance that a number of Scouts who 

live in Southern California are getting, 

through taking part in a series of two-reelers 

that are being made in Hollywood with the 

approval and cooperation of the Boy Scouts 
of America. 

Before a motion-picture company sets out 
to take pictures “off the lot” a great deal of 
the work has already been done. The story, 
good, bad, or indifferent, has already been 
decided upon. The scenario, with each 
scene that is to be taken, in full detail, dia- 
logue and all, has been written and “plotted.” 
The director already knows what actors are 
to take part in each scene, what they are to 
do and where they are to do it, what they 
are to say and when they are to say it. Be- 
sides all this, there has been an exploring 
expedition to decide on the “locations” — 
the exact localities or spots where the scenes 
are to be “shot.” 

In the case of “‘Lost Valley,” the first of 
the short Scout stories to be released in the 
Southwest, the location men were Mr. 
Christy Allen, Field Executive of the B.S. A.; 
the producer, Captain Donavin Miller; the 
director, Mr. Emil Chautard; and the 
scenario writer, Mr. Alfred Renfro. 

In the story, a party of Scouts discover the 
lovely, hidden flat in the mountains that is 
“Lost Valley,” and get into a series of un- 
usual adventures there. Through Mr. 
Allen’s familiarity with all the trails and 
hidden beauty spots of the region, some 
marvelous scenery was located. It shows up 
outstandingly in the finished picture. 

Cooperating with Mr. Allen, Mr. H. W. 
White, Scout Executive of the Orange County 
Council, B. S. A., placed the mountain Scout 
camp, located in the district, at the produc- 
tion company’s disposal. This also provided 
real Scouts for the picture. 

Going out on location, a motion-picture 
company makes a regular procession. First 
comes the pilot car, usually carrying one of 
the location men who made the preliminary 
exploring expeditions. Then come cars 
carrying the other members of the company— 
actors, camera-men, electricians, the director, 
and the technical staff. Finally there are 
the trucks loaded down with equipment— 
cameras, mirrors and cloth reflectors for 
reflecting light into the faces of the actors, 
so that they will not look too black in the 
finished picture on the screen, sound equip- 
ment with yards and yards of heavy cable, 
food, blankets, and supplies of all kinds, 
including the many “properties” to be used 
in the different scenes. 

Once a picture company is established “on 
location,” and ready to begin “taking,” 
there’s no chance to go back for additional 
equipment. Everything has to be thought 
of ahead of time, and taken along. The job 
usually falls on the assistant director and the 
property man. They can’t be like the 
proverbial plumber, who has to go back for 
his tools. Going back for a wrench, or a 
particular pair of shoes, or a bearskin that 
is to be shown on the outside of a mountain 
cabin, might mean holding up the entire 
company, and cost thousands of dollars. 


On location! Shooting a scene in the 
wilds of the mountains 


The company reachestheScout Camp 
late in the afternoon, after its long trip 
out to the mountains from the Holly- 
wood studio, nearly a hundred miles 
away. During the evening, the Scouts 
who are to take part in the picture, 
supplementing the regular cast of act- 
ors, are selected. They are told a little 
of what the story is about. Whether 
it’s a really fine story, or just another 
‘movie,’ makes little difference. It all 
sounds pretty exciting to them! 

They are called at 5:30 in the morn- 
ing. Breakfast is at six. They are all 
“on location,” and ready to “‘shoot,” at 
seven, when the morning sun tops the 
great trees on the mountain ridges. 

For anyone who has never before 
taken part in filming a motion picture, 
the most characteristic feature of the 
whole business seems to be sitting 
around and waiting. At times there 
are things to be done—scenes to be re- 
hearsed, equipment to be moved, 
stakes to be chopped, or ropes to be 
tied—but mostly there is nothing to do 
but wait. You wait for the director to 
rehearse other actors; you wait while 
there is a consultation between director 
and camera-man. You wait while the 
camera is moved to another place and 
set upagain. You wait while the sound 
equipment istested. Above everything 
else, you wait for the light. The light 
has to be just right, and every time a 
cloud gets in front of the sun (as it 
usually seems to do right at the last 
minute), there’s nothing for it but to 
sit down and wait until the old boy 
comes out again. 

But finally everything is all ready. 
The particular location, we'll say, is 
right at the edge of the mountain wall 
overlooking Lost Valley. 

“Anchors out!” shouts the assistant 
camera-man, as the camera is lashed 
into position on the sheer edge of the 
cliff. 

“Ready, sound?” calls the assistant 
director, peering over the edge at the 
powerful sound-truck below, with its 





hundreds of feet of cable leading to the 
“‘mike” and camera above. 

**O.K. for sound,” comes the reply of the 
recorder at his complicated switchboard. 

“Take your places!” shouts the director. 
The six Scouts who have already rehearsed 
the scene all take their places. “Everyone 
ready?” asks the director. 

i 

**Silence, please!” 

Everybody waits for the final command. 
The high drone of the wind through the 
tree-tops is the only sound to be heard. Not 
a foot can be moved, or a paper rattled. 
The mike would pick up the sound and 
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TURN “EM OVER 


By Myron Morris 


exaggerate it into a thud or a blow or a clat- 
ter or an avalanche. 

The director gives a final look around, 
noticing each detail. Then, in the final order 
that always gives a thrill, he calls: 

“Turn ’em over!” 

A soft whirr comes from the sound-truck, 
accompanied by a muffled hum from the 
camera, which is swathed in a padded coat 
and skirt. 

“Turning!” comes the answering cry. An 
assistant snaps down the hinged board on 
top of the registering slate, and ducks to 
cover, . . . as he does the numbers of the 
scene and “take.” 

The action ison! 

Half a minute, a minute, perhaps a couple 
of minutes, and the scene is over. The “take” 
is finished. 

It may be only a few minutes, it may be 
an hour or more, before the next scene or 
“take” is ready. 

Scenes are not shot in order. This is 
usually very confusing to the newcomer. 
The last scene of the finished picture, or the 
third or the twentieth, may be the first one 
taken. If high-salaried actors are being used 
in just a few scenes, those scenes are usually 
taken first, so that those actors can be re- 
leased as soon as possible, instead of being 
carried on the pay-roll through additional 
days or weeks of unnecessary expense. 

The microphone does funny things to many 
of the sounds in the picture. Listen to the 
loud “clop, clop!”” of a man walking up a 
mountain path in some movie, and you can 
understand how the original noise is caught 
and seemingly distorted. 

The director has to look out for all those 
things, and try to see that the sounds are 
natural. 

He has to try to see that the acting is 

(Concluded on page 65) 














in a scene from “‘Aboy!” 





Sea Scouts man the famous sch 
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Power Island 


(Concluded from page 19) 


foe; and of course it had been drawn into 
the tube and sucked to the surface as it 
dissolved in the sea water! 

Sensing the possibilities of danger in this 
situation, I hurried below to warn the crew 
of the seadrome. When I arrived in the read- 
ing room, I discovered the officers already 
excited over a bulletin they had just received 
from the engine room. The cooling water 
supply had again been cut down, this time 
so badly that half the power turbines had 
to be shut off. I burst in on them with my 
discovery, my theory and my warning, all so 
hurriedly delivered that they seemed to have 
difficulty in taking them in. But Hanson 
grasped the point, and the danger, at once. 

“By Jove, you're right, Thorne!” he ex- 
claimed, “I couldn’t for the life of me figure 
out how those snakes threw us around so! 
Heavens, can you conceive of such a mon- 
ster! Why, if it ever decides to come to the 
surface and attack the drome, well, I cer- 
tainly don’t want to be aboard!” 

“* And that’s just what I’m afraid will hap- 
pen,” said I. “I believe that our trip down 
there irritated that thing and it’s coming up 
in a bad humor. And then it got tangled up 
with the intake pipe again, and I'll wager it’s 
just about purple with rage now.” 

“T’ve got me a rifle that I used to pot at 
sharks with,” ventured Mike, the gloomy 
second engineer. 

“Rifle!” laughed Hanson, “why, that 
thing wouldn’t even know you were shooting 
at it. You'd have to blow it to pieces before 
it would realize anything had happened.” 

As he finished speaking we all felt again 
the faint vibration. 

**Listen!” said Hanson, “there he is again. 
He’s on the way, all right. I don’t know how 
fast he’s rising, depends on pressure adjust- 
ment, I suppose, but he might be up in an 
hour or less. And we're stuck right here, and 
we've got to give him a reception. Of course 
we'll send a radio for a naval plane, but there’s 
none nearer than a good fifteen hundred miles. 
That means five hours.’ He paused a mo- 
ment and turned to the second engineer. 

““Mike—how’re your banks?” 

“Bout half charged or a little under,” he 
replied. 

“That’s plenty,” Hanson went on. “‘My 
idea is to feed the beast enough juice at 
seventy or eighty kilovolts to shock him a 
bit. How about it?” 

“Guess it’s all we can do,” replied the 
second, “but it'll take a bit of time to get 
the stuff ready.” 

“Well, let’s go!” exclaimed Hanson. “The 
whole thing may be a false alarm, but if it 
isn’t we'll sure wish it was. O’Connor, you’d 
better muster out both watches and tell ’em 
to report to me below.” 


a few minutes the seadrome was like a 

hive of bees repelling an invader. I 
watched the crew under the engineer’s direc- 
tion breaking out several of the heavy charg- 
ing cables. 

Those were plugged in at various power out- 
lets on lower stages of the drome, and their 
outer ends made fast to buoys floating about 
fifty feet away from the side of the island. 

I noticed that the cooling water outlet was 
no longer discharging inky fluid, so that the 
great cephalopod had either gone on back to 
the bottom or was approaching us. My flesh 
crawled at the latter thought. What an evil 
sight that thing must be, undulating flabbily, 
backwards, through the water, trailing ‘its 
slimy tentacles, and propelled by jets of 
water from its flexible, exhalant, locomotor 
tube. A beaked, staring-eyed nightmarish 
creature! 

It was not until long after the sun had 
set, and twilight was hovering over a breeze- 
less sea, that the work was completed. Han- 
son ordered everyone inside, and all hatches 
and companionway doors made fast. Several 
times convulsions had shaken the seadrome, 
and at the last one the big cooling water 
pump leaped into greater speed as though 
released from a load, but the water it drew 
was warm. The tube must have been broken 
clear off a few hundred feet down! The mur- 
mur of the power plant gradually died away 
as it was deprived of its vital energy factor. 

I was standing beside a small heavily 
glassed porthole with one of the landing crew, 
and we were both peering out over the dim twi- 
lit sea. The whole seadrome looked deserted 
and dark, save for the single beam of the 
great revolving beacon, high overhead. All 
craft had been warned away except the two 
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navy planes rushing to our defense—but 
they were still three good hours to the west. 

With the coming of dark over the still 
ocean, everyone seemed to feel the proximity 
of an evil entity. The men were at the port- 
holes, conversing in whispers, and anxiously 
scanning the rapidly obscuring surface. Han- 
son was up in the control tower, ready to 
turn the current into any of the great power 
cables guarding us outside. 

“He's rigged up these buoys with flashin’ 
lights to attract that devilfish,” whispered 
the seaman next to me. 

“The whole system’s a makeshift,” I whis- 
pered back. (That whispering was infectious.) 
“But it’s all we had time for. Maybe the 
beast won’t even get near enough to a terminal 
to get a taste of the juice—but I certainly 
hope it swallows one of them whole.” 

“*T hope it won’t come around at all!” 

I could not echo the hope with conviction. 

Our porthole commanded a portion of the 
landing basin, whose surface was mysteri- 
ously black in the dim crepuscular light. My 
sailor friend had hardly finished his last 
remark and was just reaching for his faithful 
plug of tobacco, when I saw the smooth sur- 
face of that pool ripple slightly. I clutched 
his arm and pointed, inarticulate. A long, 
slender greyish ribbon was oozing out of the 
water near the opposite wing of the ’drome 
and was slithering along the landing gallery, 
feeling about for something to grasp. Be- 
neath the surface I could feel, rather than 
see, the vast horrid bulk of the sea monster 
stirring gently. A tremendous silence settled 
over everything. One could sense the com- 
bined nervous tension of the invisible human 
watchers. 

Then I saw the glimmer of the flashing 
light on the nearest bait buoy reflected in the 
water, but the buoy itself was out of sight 
to us. It was now too dark to see well, but 
things happened terrifically and all at once. 
The black water in the basin seemed to heave 
up and contort itself into one great hideous 
wave, which flowed instantly outside of my 
range of vision. Immediately a terrific fusil- 
lade of cracking, blinding, blue-white, snap- 
ping sparksshattered and split the silence. 
The air was suddenly full of huge frantically 
writhing snakes, now black against the dim 
sky, now outlined in ghastly, livid white. I 
was dimly aware that the whole opposite 
landing gallery seemed to fly to pieces, then 
there was one terrific climactic splash and it 
was all over. 

There is not much more to tell. 

When we finally ventured out on deck, the 
whole docking basin was full of the inter- 
twined tentacles of the monstrous putrid 
creature. The incredibly huge body with its 
ghastly staring eyes, eighteen inches in diam- 
eter, lay in the center of the hideous medusa- 
coils. The starboard landing gallery, behind 
whose columns the first exploring tentacle 
had penetrated, was literally pulled out by 
the roots. And stanchions and hull plates 
all about the vicinity were bent and dented 
from the force of the reactions produced by 
the terrific electric current. For Hanson’s 
hunch was correct and the devilfish had 
made for the first sign of life he saw—the 
blinking buoy light. It must have tried to 
seize in its beak the whole annoying little 
contraption, but unfortunately, just then 
Hanson in his control room threw on the 
switch, and there followed an electrocution 
on the grandest scale ever seen on the planet. 

By what seemed like a special dispensation 
of Providence, “Ariel” went through that 
experience unharmed—probably because I 
had her moored in an out-of-the-way corner 
of the basin, where she was protected from 
the monster’s death throes. I lingered no 
longer at Seadrome X-3, but next day bade 
good-by to my friends aboard and made sail 
eastwards. For I had very definitely decided 
that I had had enough of the sea for awhile, 
and I longed for the feel of green sod beneath 
my feet. ‘ 

My little ship has been hauled out for two 
months since my return and I am not yet 
restless. Perhaps the mood will endure as 
much as a month longer! 

But the seadrome repairs are nearly com- 
pleted now, and the big octopus (order 
dibranchiata, class cephalopoda, phyllum mol- 
lusea) is nearly prepared for mounting in the 
Smithsonian. It is a thing that must be seen 
to be believed—so drop in the next time you 
pass over Washington, and see what you 
think of the eccentricities of Mother Nature. 

Tue Enp 








How telephone cables 
march down the Wield 


THREE miles a day doesn’t sound 
very fast if you're talking about 
airplanes or automobiles. But 
when a six man crew lays a huge 
lead covered telephone cable 
deep in the earth at the rate of 
three miles a day, that’s speed. 
Here’s how it’s done. Two big 
eleven ton tractors, with a com- 
bined drawbar pull of twelve 
tons, are hitched up in tandem. 
Behind them comes a trailer, 
carrying the great five ton reel of 
cable. Immediately following the 
trailer is a trench plow that cuts 
a narrow ditch, two and a half 
feet deep, in the ground. And 
bringing up the rear is a V-shaped 
backfilling device which scrapes 
the earth back into the trench. 
As the powerful tractors go 
roaring into action, the plow 
opens its furrow and the cable is 
fed over rollers and through 
a steel tube into the bottom 
of the trench. And hardly 
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has it dropped into place when 
the earth closes over it. At one 
instant the field is untouched in 
front of the plow. Ten seconds 
later, at the same spot, a deep 
ditch has been dug, a telephone 
cable laid, and the ditch filled up. 

Such a cable as the one de- 
scribed above is 3% inches in 
diameter, and may contain as 
many as 3636 telephone wires. 
The cable sheath used for pro- 
tecting the wires is an alloy of 
lead and antimony, wrapped in 
steel tape. In the entire Bell 
System there are now over two 
million tons of cable sheath in 
use — enough to fill a train of 
freight-cars 150 miles long! 

It is due to efficient, modern 
methods, standardized through- 
out the country, that the Bell 
System has been able to provide 
better and better telephone 
service each year and at the 
same time keep it low in cost. 
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urprise the boys by 
making Mapleine 
Syrup right in camp 
On your next camping trip spring a 
big surprise on the other fellows by 
making syrup for the pancakes right 
in camp. Just add 2 cups of sugar to 
a cup of boiling water, then flavor 
with 4% teaspoon Mapleine. Boy, but 
Mapleine syrup is good! The little 
Mapleine bottle is easy to pack with- 
out danger of breaking. Costs only 20c 
at your grocer’s. Crescent Mfg. Co., 
Dept. 73, Seattle, U.S.A. 


MAPLEINE 


Syrup Maker - Flavoring + Meat Savor 











WIN on 


NORTHLAND 


SKIS 


In almost every 

event, local or 

national, you'll find 
the winners riding 
or jumping to victory 
on Northlands. Scien- 

tifically made from choic- 
est woods by skilled ski 
craftsmen. 


Write for free booklet, 
“How to Ski.” 












NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 








World's i. Cy Mfrs. 
1 Merriam Pk., St. Paul, Minn. 
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up 
Some all wood, others canvas covered. Light, swift, saf 
strong and durable. Many color combinatlon Ss. — 
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~~ "complete line ever offered, at real money-saving 





Thompson's new world beater in Motor Boats. 16 ft. bb A 3 
Model wit with full length spray rails. 4-cylinder engine with 
electric starter installed 






. The v astest and most 
seaworthy Boats for Ran, use. Full length spray rails 
keep these boats perfectly dry, as shown above. 

CATALOG FREE—SAVE MONEY—PROMPT SHIPMENT } 
Please state the kind of boat you areinteresiedin (56) 
——————> TWO LARGE FACTORIES 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 


Write to ] 109 Elm St. 
PESHTIGO, WIS. {Either Place] CO...LAND,N. Ye 
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SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY 
RED BANK, NEW JERSEY 


Are National Official Outfitters to the 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


And Sole Licensed Manufacturers of 


OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT UNIFORMS 


Look for the Official Boy Scout Seal and Eisner Label on 
all Official Uniforms or parts of the Official Uniforms 
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7o purchase equipment listed on thes 


Tae OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT 


IN YOUR CITY OR. COMMUNITY 
YOUR SCOUTMASTER WILL TELL YOU WHO YOUR LOCAL OUTFITTERS ARE 


BOB— READ THIS- 
IRAN ALL THE WAY 
TO SHow IT 
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— AINT THAT THE BEST NEWS 
You HEARD YET! ComE on- WE'LL 
Go OVER. THERE Now!! aie 


es 








2) IFTY thousand *Eagle Scouts can’t be wrong!—Since 1910 they have 


*Over 53,000 boys have become 
Eagle Scouts since 1910. 


* Neckerchiefs 


The color of the neckerchief 
indicates the Troop, District 
or Council. Worn with necker- 
chief slide of contrasting color. 
Made of a splendid quality 
soisette, size 30 x 30 inches, of 
excellent appearance, strong 
and durable. Available in 16 
lain colors and 13 color com- 
inations. 


(See model worn in illustration 
to the left.) 


Plain Color 

Price, 50c 
Combination 

Price, 60c 


*Neckerchief Slides 


Neckerchief slides to be worn with neckerchiefs and to 
coincide with color combination. 


Price, each, 10c 


In ordering neckerchiefs and slides please give colors. 





kOfficial “Boy Scout “Belt 


Khaki belt; 114 inches wide, with gun-metal Scout buckle, 
with two belt hooks for carrying knife and rope. 


Price, 45c 


© 


No. 529 
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ages, first try 


UTFITTER 


come up through the ranks to reach the pinnacle of Scout achieve- 
ment, proud to be Scouts and proud of their Official Scout Uniform. 


And why? Because the Uniform helps a Scout to look and 
feel the part. It stirs within him a respect for the Scout 
Oath and Law, and in his Uniform others as well as him- 
self are aware of his responsibility as a citizen of the com- 
munity in which he lives. 


The week of February 7th to the 13th will be knownas Boy 
Scout Week. Scouts, show the world that you are just as 
proud to be a Scout as those thousands of Eagle Scouts 
who have gone before you, and wear your Official Uniform 
whenever you appear in public as a Scout. 


*The Official “Boy Scout Hat 


The Hat is the most characteristic part of the Uniform of 
the Boy Scout. No uniform is complete without it. 

It is all quality. Well made from selected fur felt and shaped 
to keep its fine appearance 
year after year. 

Low crown, wide brim, 
ventilated; silk band em- 
broidered with the Official 
Boy Scout Insignia, detach- 
able wind cord. Sizes 634 to 
734, inclusive. 

The Official Boy Scout 
Hat is undeniably smart and 
good looking. Sure to win 
instant approval. Thereis no felt hat on the market of equal 
value. Look for the official Insignia on the hat band. 


No. 503 Price, $2.50 








* Regulation Cotton “Breeches 


Made of standard khaki material. Equipped with belt loops, 
two front, two re and one watch pocket. Legs laced below 
3 


knee. Modeled full. Companion garment to No. 647 shirt. 
Order by age size. All sizes. 


No. 651 Price, $2.00 





Merit Badge Sash 


Made of good quality khaki cloth. Worn over shoulder like 
a bandolier upon which Merit Badges are sewn. Second Class 
Scouts may wear this Sash. 


No. 689 Narrow 
No. 690 Wide 





Price, 75¢ 
Price, 75c 
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Adopted after many months of experimenting and consulta- 
tions with hunters, trappers and leading camping authorities. 
It is a decided improvement over any haversack on the market 
today and is the most practical article of a Scout’s Equipment. 


No. 573 Price, $2.50 





**& Official First Aid Belt Kit 

n outfit that has been adopted after years of experimenting 
with the many and various items of First Aid and finally 
selected by a Board of Experts with the approval of the 
American Red Cross. It is a kit that will be welcomed by the 
entire field because it is so compact and still contains all the 
essential ingredients of a First Aid pouch. Every Scout and 
Scout Official should have one before starting to camp or on 
a hike. 


No. 1548 Price, 75c 





xx Official “Boy Scout Lariat 
A great favorite with the Jamboree Scouts in England. The 


Lariat is 20 ft. in length and made of Sampson Spot Cord— 
which is absolutely the strongest and best on the market 











No. 1578 


xxx Complete Five Foot Finished 
cArchery Set 


Consists of a five foot lemonwood double reflex bow and six 
24 inch, pointed, striped and feathered arrows. Has a 30 to 





35 lb. pull. Enclosed in special corrugated box which serves 
as a standard ready made target. 


No. 1578 


Price, $4.95 








4f not stocked by outfitter — do not accepl substitures — 
order by meaitl fram 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
2 PARK . AVENUE OW. WASHINGTON ST. 583 MARKET ST. NEW YORK RETAIL STORE 
2 NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 20 EAST 33RD. ST. 
: 














Where to Purchase Official Equipment 


The items listed on these two pages are all 
marked with one, two or three stars. These 
stars indicate the following. 

Items marked »% indicate that they are 
stocked by all Official Outfitters. 

* x indicate that item is handled by a few 
Outfitters only. 
* *& kx indicate that item is sold only through 
the Boy Scouts of America, either direct or 
by mail. 














xxx Leathercraft Set No. 3 


Contains complete material for making a belt. The articles 
included are as follows: Russet cowhide slit into ten strands, 
ready for braiding, and an attractive steel buckle, leather 

iece to hold buckle and smaller braid, together with special 
instruction sheet. 


No. 1522 Price, 75c 





xx Ingersoll Mite Wrist Watch 


new small size wrist watch. Chromium —_ A real 
beauty and a dependable time keeper. Engraved design. Bezel 
radiolite. Made by Ingersoll Watch Company. 


No. 1576 Price, $5.00 





xk Civilian Belt “Buckle and Belt 


(Sterling Silver) 
Buckle has sterling silver front. Detachable style. Belt of 
excellent quality genuine black leather 1% inches wide. It is a 
real Scout belt and is provided for those who desire to wear 
something pertaining to Scouting with their civilian clothes. 
Every Scout and Scout Leader may wear it. 


No. 515 Price, $2.50 


No. 514 Nickel Silver Price, $1.25 
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xk Official “Boy Scout “Bugles 


An instrument that is smarter and trimmer than the aver- 
age bugle. It is perfect in tone and register and only the finest 
of materials are used in its manufacture. Its tone is brilliant, 

werful and mellow. Each one is tested before shipment to 
insure every detail of workmanship and tone. Key of G, tun- 
ing slide to F. Silver-plated mouthpiece; select brass. 


No. 1277 
No. 1538 


“‘Conn’’ Make 
“*Rexcraft’’ Make 


Price, $5.00 
Price, $4.00 


BRIDGEPORT 








xx « Bridgeport” -All-Steel Axe 


A\ll steel constructed. Head and handle are manufactured in 
a single piece. Tests prove handle virtually unbreakable. 
Fitsed wich wooden grips, finished in a red and black marble- 
ized or mottled effect. Complete with leather sheath, 


No. 1424 Price, $1.75 





xk Official “Boy Scout Knives 


Regulation model, large sized stag handle, heavy cutting 
blsde, screw-driver, bottle and can opener, punch blade, 
shackle for hanging on belt. Built to stand rough usage. 


No. 1502 ““Ulster’’ Brand Price, $1.50 


today. This rope is recognized by the red spots in the cord. ems “ : 
Now is a good time to practice using it. No. 1496 Remington” Make Price, $1.50 
No. 1070 Price, $1.25 No. 1585 “Universal” Make Price, $1.50 





xk Official Firemaking Set 


Consists of bow with leather thong, a drill and drill socket 
and notched fire board made of Yucca wood. This wood is 
especially recommended by experts for quick results. Package 
of tinder furnished. 


No. 1532 


Price, $1.00 
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A Story in which Joe Sims 
loses an argument with him- 
self. 


“HIS lightnin’ jerkin’ ain’t the game it’s 
cracked up to be,”’ mourned Joe Sims, 
our town’s most travelled citizen, as he and 
the four of us kids draped ourselves over the 
cast-off chairs of our club shack. “Don’t any 
of you boys get itchy feet for goin’ places and 
seein’ things and expect to have an easy time 
of it just as if you were a white pants pas- 
senger. Don’t put any stock in these high- 
falutin’ ads about bein’ a wireless operator, 
good pay, easy work, gold braid, eat with 
the officers and all that hooey.” 

“With whom or what do you eat?” asked 
Addison Farnsworth, our high-school debate 
captain. 

“Oh, the wireless op eats with the officers, 
being a licensed’ man, and therefore an 
officer himself. But officers aren’t anything 
unusual. Just ordinary human bein’s, about 
the same as you'd find around town here.” 

“But I always thought a wireless operator 
got a lot of money and had an easy time of 
it,’ said Tubby White. “After you came 
back from China that time you were sayin’ 
that you were the only one on the ship that 
could beat it when the ship docked and didn’t 
have to unload or load or nothin’. And you 
said you only had to send a half a dozen 
messages all trip. Sounds to me like that was 
pretty easy money. And a hundred and five 
dollars a month! That’s a lot, specially 
when you get your eats for nothing.” 

“It'd be plenty if you were doing the eat- 
ing, Tubby.” joshed Add Farnsworth. 

“That sounds like a lot of money to me, 
too,” I remarked. “Do all radio operators 
get a hundred and five dollars a month?” 

“That’s the Shipping Board standard. 
Most freighters and tankers pay that. Pas- 
senger ships are usually cheaper, paying from 
a hundred and twenty for chief down to 
sometimes as low as fifty bucks a month 
for the third operator. Average is hundred 
and ten, ninety-five and eighty for the chief, 
second and third, respectfully—respectedly.” 

“Respectively,” corrected “Socrates” Mer- 
ryman, the boy who keeps our crowd’s grade 
average from touching bottom. 

“Although that sounds big to you fellows, 
it doesn’t seem to be enough when compared 
to the third mate’s and third assistant en- 
gineer’s hundred and fifty. There they are, 
each with three men to run to if they get 
into trouble, while the radio operator has 
the entire responsibility upon his own 
shoulders. 

“And as for bein’ easy work—it makes me 
plumb disgusted with myself when I think 
of that first trip. Like most ops just out of 
school I figured there was only so much to 
do and the rest of the time was made to rest 
in. I read all the magazines on the ship and 
all the old newspapers, and a couple books 
out of the ship’s library. After one trip like 
that I was all worn out resting. 

“The next trip I sat down with myself and 
thought it all over. I decided that if I 
wanted to establish a rep as a good radio 
operator I'd have to buckle down and work. 
I figured that I owed it to the radio service 
company to get ’em all the traffic I could 
pick up from other ships who couldn’t send 
as far as I, or didn’t know where to send it, 
or were foreigners and might let the business 
go to our competitor. That meant picking 
it up all day and spending the night relaying 
it in. And I'd have to give the skipper con- 
fidence in me by being on the job as much as 
possible in order to hear any distress signals 
that might be sent, and by getting him 
compass bearings when he needed ‘em; 
weather, hydrographic and ice reports several 
times a day; time ticks to set his chronometer 
by, and whatever other aids to navigation 
that might be floating around in the ether. 
Also the officers and crew must have their 
press over their morning coffee; and that 


takes a couple good hours between midnight 


and breakfast.” 

“Seems to me that keeps you pretty busy,” 
moaned Tubby. “I lost track of the hours 
‘you'd have to work to do all that.” 

“Tubby, you'll find that if you don’t keep 
busy life will bore you. That goes for land 
or sea. Soon as I found out I had to put in 
a little work on that job I started in to enjoy 
myself. 

“Take a few examples from a typical 
voyage; say the one I made on the freighter 
Oakdale, from San Francisco to Hamburg, 


BRAID 


Germany, and back. Nothing unusually 
exciting happened but it is a pretty fair 
example of the life of a wireless operator at 
sea. Wanta hear it?” 

“Yeah bo!” we all yelled, and settled back 
to hear him spin his yarn. 


OE SIMS had been four or five years ahead 

of us in school, and right after graduating 
from high school he had gone off to San 
Francisco to study radio operating. The next 
time we saw him he had finished his course 
and taken a trip to the Orient as wireless 
operator of a freighter. While on leave he 
had happened in on one of our meetings in 
the old shack we called our clubhouse, and 
had told us all about it. 

That was over a year ago, and the only 
time we had heard from him since, except 


through his folks, was when he had sent the 
gang of us a card from Manila, in the 
Philippines. And to-day, when I was meet- 
ing the train to get the afternoon papers for 
my route, who should climb off but Joe 
Sims, himself! Being president of our club, 
I immediately asked Joe to come up to a 
meeting at the clubhouse the next afternoon. 

“Sure will, Tommyrot,” he told me. (My 
name is Tom Rodman but most of the fel- 
lows always use the goofy nickname some- 
body slipped me once.) 

So we came out en masse—all four of us— 
to greet our sea-faring townsman and to hear 
his tales of the sea. 

“Well,” Joe began, after finding a com- 
fortable box to sit on, “we steamed out the 
Golden Gate, loaded with all the usual truck 
below decks and above. Our destination was 
Hamburg, which meant the Panama Canal 
and:no other stops. 

“The first thing I did after watching the 
last of the city pass out of view was to put on 
the phones and clear KPH, the company’s 
land station, just to let them know we were 
leaving. 

“Tt was almost time for supper so I then 
washed up, put on a coat and went down to 
the officers’ salon. 

** After supper and a walk on deck I went 
back to work, and about ten o’clock I sent in 
my 8 p.m. “TR” or position report, which 
took me about two minutes at such close 
range. That job was merely a matter of 
waiting until there was a lull, snapping out 
a ‘KPH de WFCR,’ then when KPH an- 
swered, letting him have it. It always goes 
like this: ‘tR 8 PM SS OAKDALE SF FER HAM- 
BURG 72 MLS FM SF AR.’ I had waited two 
hours for the lull because the op at a shore 
station can only do one thing at a time, and 
there’s no use driving him completely crazy 
by harassing him every time he gets through 
with another ship. 

“At 10 o'clock, having finished the day’s 
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work, so called, and being too close to 
KPH to do any relaying without jamming 
him, I shut off the receiver, and crawled 
into my bunk. This ship was an old Ship- 
ping Board freighter, and the radio shack 
was located just abaft the wheelhouse. It 
consisted of two rooms; living quarters and 
operating room, side by side, and a big locker 
which housed the auxiliary batteries. 

“*At four bells—that’s ten o’clock—I piles 
in and goes to sleep, having left word on the 
bridge that I wanted to be called at 1:45 
a.m. The most reliable press to be copied 
along that coast is from NPL, San Diego, 
at 2 a.m. 

“So after three hours of horizontal breath- 
ing exercise I comes to at the poke of one of 
the quartermasters, washes my face, puts 
on my bathrobe and goes into the radio 


room. I started up the receiver, plugged in 
some big coils for 8,000 meters and settled 
down to give the 2 o'clock time tick to the 
second mate on the bridge and copy the ten 
or twenty news items, or press, which was 
to follow. This took about an hour and I 
spent another half hour typing up copies for 
the skipper, officers’ mess and crew's mess, 
and then rolled in to finish my beauty sleep. 
At 7:30 I was up, shaved and eating break- 
fast. And at 8 o'clock I tuned in on 600 
meters for the weather reports from the 
lightships ahead, copyin’ them and takin’ 
them up to the bridge for the skipper. I 
spent the next two hours on watch, logging 
everything I heard. 

“Nothing much happened between 8 and 
10, so, as I was now too close to KSE and 
KOK at Los Angeles to do any good by re- 
laying I put the batteries on charge, and got 
to work on my last batch of correspondence- 
school lessons which are always waiting for 
me in ’Frisco. 

“At 11:30 I went down to the main deck 
and had lunch, and at 12 I put the cans on 
again. The customary watch when in day- 
light range of one of your shore stations is 
from 8 to 10 a.m., Noon to 2 p.m., 4 to 6 
p-m., and 8 to 10 p.m. Then if your work 
isn’t done you keep at it until it is. After 
you're a few hundred miles out you arrange 
your watch to suit yourself. 

“This noon the air was pretty quiet, so 
after copying the noon weather I just sat 
and listened with my receiver tuned to 
KSE, logging every call he made and letting 
the rest of ‘em go, because I knew if the 
company had a message for me it would 
come through KSE, he being our company’s 
land station in Los Angeles. 


“(THINGS went on much the same for the 

next two days until we got about a 
thousand miles south of Los Angeles. This 
was our fifth day out and I figured that 


where I was I could run into a lot of traffic 
for my company’s station if I would keep my 
ears open. So after breakfast and a little stroll 
on deck, I tuned in on 600 meters, which 
is the general calling wave, and listened. 
“Now this relaying is a ticklish business 
and I guess there were plenty times I made 
a fool of myself when I was green. There are 
several ways of going about it. First, you 
can sit down and call all the ships you know 
are in the vicinity whether you hear ’em or 
not. All you'll be doin’ is clutterin’ up the 
air. Then you can wait until you hear 
someone call a shore station. If he can’t 
raise him—and don’t be too quick to make 
up your mind—give him a call up and tell 
him you can raise KSE or KOK, depending 
upon what company you are working for, 
at night, and that you will be glad to relay 
his message for him if he can wait until then. 
Using the international abbreviations you 
say something like: ‘QSO KSE NITE QSR.’ 
QSO means ‘I am in communication with’ 
and QSR means ‘I will relay your traffic for 


you. 

“T had an old 2-kilowatt spark set which 
had been converted into a tube job, and I 
knew that at this time of year I was good for 
pretty regular night-time communication 
with KSE or KPH up to the Bahamas. Of 
course there would be some nights I would 
miss on account of static at one end or the 


‘other, but any time I should happen to miss 


out on one of those stations I knew I could 
always raise WPA in Port Arthur, Texas, or 
one of the east coast stations. 

“So I went about the job of picking up 
a to transmit, taking care not to play 
the li e 

“Lid?” questioned Soc. 

“*A lid is a radio operator who is either 
fresh from school or hasn’t taken the trouble 
to learn to use his head and his fist at the 
same time. 

“The first thing I heard was KDOV call- 
ing ‘CQ,’ which is a general call asking any 
ship that hears him to answer. And WSBW, 
the big passenger ship Virginia, thinking 
KDOV probably wanted a relay, answered 
him. The op at KDOV evidently didn’t 
know who WSBW was and was too lazy to 
look it up, because he came right back with 
something like this: ‘TR? QRD? QRF? 
QSR AR,’ which means: ‘What is your posi- 
tion report? Where are you bound? Where 
aré you bound from? I will relay for you.’ 
AR just closes the transmission. 

“IT almost busted my sides laughing at 
the poor cuss, not only for asking the same 
foolish question three times but for offering 
to relay for the Virginia, who has one of the 
best long-wave transmitters in existence not 
to mention the fact that she is one of the few 
ships yet equipped with a short-wave job. 
Why, she and her sister ships, the California 
and the Pennsylvania, keep regular hourly 
schedules with San Francisco and Tuckerton, 
N. J., all night and all day! 

“The op on the Virginia was probably 
peeved, unless he had an unusual sense of 
humor, because those fellows keep pretty 
awful busy on their tricks. The amount of 
traffic their own passengers send, they tell 
me, is next to that of the Leviathan, and 
usually totals up over three thousand dollars 
per trip. Anyway, he went right back to 
work, merely saying, ‘NIL TU,’ which means 
‘I have nothing for you, thank you.’” 

“Gosh,” said Add, “a radio operator 
doesn’t waste any words, does he?” 

“Can't,” Joe replied. ‘The air’s too clut- 
tered up as it is. 

“Before long this. lid was calling CQ again, 
being one of the type whose fingers itch for 
the key whether he has anything to send or 
not. This time an English ship answered 
him but as the English operator had prob- 
ably had to log his meter readings or some- 
thing before answering he had been a couple 
minutes slow and Mr. Ambition couldn’t 
wait his full three minutes. Therefore, about 
the same time the Limey answered, KDOV 
started to call CQ again and didn’t hear him. 


“THIS was duck soup for me. As soon as 

I heard ’em both going, and knew that 
the lid on KDOV couldn’t hear the English- 
man I started up and answered the latter’s 
call. Of course he wasn’t particular who he 
worked, so he came right back and asked me 
if I'd send a message for him. 

““*Sure,’ I said, ‘To-night.’ And that 
being o.k. with him he sent me a nice fat 
message. When he had finished I asked 

(Concluded on page 60) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





‘Puzzlecraft? 





HIS being Leap-year, with an extra day, 

all Scouts please be alert, to cram in a 
little extra fun. If you classify PuzzLecrarr 
and its prizes as fun, here you are! Quite 
a number of prize-winners this month—how 
about next month? Get them here by Febru- 
ary 10th, sure. 

Address all puzzles and answers to PuzzLE- 
cRAFT, care Boys’ Lire, 2 Park Avenue, 
New York City. 


Prize Winners for Original Puzzles 
Melvin N. Bricher, $1. Richard Vowles, 


Del 


Prize Winners for Puzzle Answers 


(Solvers of all puzzles in September, Octo- 
ber, and November.) Buster Brown, $2. 
John W. Hyslop, $2. Joseph Matchett, $2. 
Richard Percival, $2. Harry F. Suniville, 
$2. 


A Patriotic Cross-word 





Across: 4. A medicinal herb 
1. A famous patriot 2 . State (abbr.) 
10. Fluid (abbr.) - Vapor 
12. say ecg 7. Thallium (abbr.) 
13. To cut in two 8. Elliptical 
14. Behold. 9. A sea nymph 
15. A point of the 10. A beating 
compass 11. Knowledge . 
17. Protective cov- 16. Earliest period 
ering of the Cen- 
19. To redeem ozoic era 


21. A heavy hammer 18. A State (abbr.) 
22. Society (abbr.) 19. Circular 


24. Our country 20. Nova Scotia 

26. Having petals _ (abbr.) 

30. A useful verb 23. i decora- 
ions 


82. An insect’s egg 
33. A stairway post 25. A salt 
34. An African ante- 27. Anumber 


lope 28. Local Engineers’ 

35. Deputy Lieuten- Review(abbr.) 
ant (abbr.) 29. To bring to light 

36. A help to climb- 31. More certain 
ing plants 36. A girl’s name 

38. Gram (abbr.) 37. Pertaining _to 

39. A head-covering milk 

41. Increase 40.A measure 

44. To wrangle (abbr.) 

46. Defect 41. At a distance 

48. Telegraphic 42. Cubic (abbr.) 
transfer(abbr.) | 43- To pierce 

49. A preposition 45. Harmful 

50. Posts 47. Sick — 

53. The rainbow 51. Thatis (abbr.) 

56. Concerning 52. Staten Island 

57. Af; triot (abbr.) 

5 amouspatriot =. Royal Order 

Down: (abbr.) 
1. A pronoun 55. Stannum 
2. At sea —Harry F. Sunt- 


oo 


3. Spanish (abbr.) VILLE. 


Novel Double Acrostic 


All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed and 
written one below another, the initials and 
also another row, reading downward, will 
each spell the name of a famous American. 

Across: 1. To form threads into a fabric. 
2. A place for keeping sacred vessels. 3. 


1932 


. 36, plummet; 58, rule; 33, nail. 


Shabby. 4. A Spartan slave. 5. An im- 
becile. 6. Certain days in the Roman calen- 
dar. 7. A wall-lizard. 8. The Egyptian god 
of wisdom. 9. A deck on a line-of-battle 
ship. 10. A simpleton—MeEtvin F. Fas- 
TENOW. 


Connected Word-squares 
(Prize Puzzle) 


ww 
ww 
wo 


(In solving, follow the above diagram, 
though each square has five words instead of 
three.) 

I. Upper Lert-Hanp Square: 1. Cour- 
age. 2. A glowing coal. 3. To remain. 4. 
A kind of fortification. 5. General course or 
direction. 


II. Upper Ricut-Hanp SQuaRE: 3; 


Whirls. 2. Pertaining to punishment. 3. 
reese Asia. 4. Metal fasteners. 5. To 
slit. 


III. Muppie Square: 1. Partakes of 
the principal meal of the day. 2. Perfect. 
3. An Ethiopian. 4. Certain noblemen. 
5. To flounder. 


IV. Lower Lert-Hanp Square: 1. Sour 
substances. 2. The animal that builds 
atolls. 3. Angry. 4. Stated the day in 
writing. 5. Cold weather vehicles. 

V. Lower Ricut-Hanp Square: 1. An 
apartment for Oriental women. 2. Over. 
8. A mechanical man. 4. To call forth. 
5. Allotted or distributed by measure.— 
Ricuarp VowLes. 


A February Acrostic 


(Prize Puzzle) 
x.2 7 — 2:16... $2- 3 
::H- =—- —-— BB. 8 
3:83 — —+-— 383— & 
zs 6: W.:-— — —:9 10 
x 12:—-37 — @ 6 — 
x @-— 9 1 38 0 @ 
x 18 30 8 — 16 @ 86 
x Sl @— 4—- — @i 
x 18-—- 4—-—---—-— 


Across: 1. A tramp. 2. Whites of eggs. 
3. A year of 366 days. 4. A very famous 
scientist of to-day. 5. A poisonous element 
in tobacco. 6. Hurling. 7. Formally estab- 
lishes. 8. A neatherd. 9. Containing elec- 
tricity. 

When these words have been rightly 
guessed, the initials spell something of spe- 
cial interest nowadays. The letters repre- 
sented by the letters from 1 to 10 and from 
11 to 17 will each spell a President born in 
February; from 18 to 26, a certain aviator 
born in February; from 27 to 32, a President 
who died in February; from 33 to 38, a fam- 
ous “‘wizard” born in February in the year 
1847.—ME vIn N. Bricuer. 


Answers to January Puzzles 
Muurary Acrostic: Across: 1. Nelson. 


2. Alaric. 3. Paulus. 4. Oregon. 5. Lu- 
ther. 6. Edward. 7. Oliver. 8. Nathan. 
9. Balboa. 10. Orange. 11. Newton. 12. 


Arthur. 18. Pierce. 14. Arnold. 15. Ram- 
sey. 16. Taylor. 17. Elaine. Primals, 
Napoleon Bonaparte. From 1 to 48, Water- 
loo, Marne, Bull Run, Trenton, Ticonderoga, 
New Orleans. 

RuyMep Numericat Enigma. Telegraph. 

Dovusie Diamonps. Across: I. D, Ira, 
erase, kip, n. II. B, bit, beset, ton, n. III. 
V, pew, panes, nut, s. IV. K, yew, canes, 
mid, a. 

CuaraveE. Escadrille. 

Dovste Diaconat. Diagonal, Winter, 
Sports. Across: 1. Washes. 2. Minute. 3. 
Penrod. 4. Booths. 5. Spaces. 6. Soccer. 

A Carpenter’s Kit. Begin at 22, chisel; 
23, saw; 32, gimlet; 63, hammer; 31, spoke- 
shave; 11, file; 1, plane; 37, gouge; 60, rasp; 
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WHITTLE FOR FUN AND PROFIT 





The NEW Approved 


BOY SCOUT 


WHITT-L-KRAFT KNIFE 


A Knife To 
Make Things With” 





HERE is the new Approved Boy Scout WHITT- 
L-KRAFT Knife. It’s “a knife to make things 
with.” 300 Boy Scouts, Scout Leaders, and knife- 
craft experts helped design it. National Boy Scout 
Headquarters have endorsed it. You'll need it for 
totem pole and wood-carving contests. 





Four blades do everything you need a knife to do in whittling: 
1. Big blade for coarse work. 
2. Small blade with 45° offset point for unusual, close- 
in work. 
3. Ascraper blade with a screw driver, can opener and 
bottle opener all in one. 
4. A new “hollow-chisel” blade for extra fine work as 
in carving the arms, face, feet, etc. of figures. No 
blade like this ever put in a knife before. 
We have an illustrated booklet “HOW TO WHITTLE” that 
gives all the tricks of wood carving and a folder that com- 
pletely describes the new Boy Scout WHITT-L-KRAFT Knife. 
It tells how to use its four blades. They are both yours, FREE, if 
you send us the coupon below, at once. Write us now! 


CATTARAUGUS 


CUTLERY CO., Little Valley, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Seeeeeseseesaceeeeees MAIL THIS COUPON NOW Seecseeceessesusesuaee 


CATTARAUGUS CUTLERY COMPANY 

Little Valley, N. Y., U.S.A. 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me your “HOW TO WHITTLE” Booklet and Folder describing 
the new APPROVED BOY SCOUT WHITT-L-KRAFT KNIFE. 





Name 
. Address. City 
My favorite hardware dealer is 
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Victory” 


The sixth year of protecting the feet of America’s 
Boy Scouts brings a record breaking shoe —tougher, 
smarter, longer serviced—truly a Victory shoe. 


Excelsior, manufacturers of the official Boy Scout 
; shoes, offers eight splendid styles for all occasions 
to America’s boys. If your store doesn’t have them, 
send a card to The Excelsior Shoe Company, Depart- 
ment F, Portsmouth, Ohio. 














FREE 


Write for your copy 
of the booklet “A 
New Angle on Hiking 
and Winter Camping.” 
You’ll like it! 














Boy Scout Service Shoe 


EXCELS 
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Seout CALLS 


with this Conn Official 
Scout Bugle. Polished 
brass. Brilliant military 
tone. Beautiful in ap- 
pearance, 


Free Instruction Book 


pa acked with every bugle. 
ives music for 36 bugle 
calls and easily understood 
instructions. At your Conn 
dealer’s or any y Scout 
supply department. Or sent 
from factory, postpaid, for 
only $5. 


Cc. G. CONN, Ltd. 
246Conn Bidg., Elkhart, Ind. 

































WIN MORE Merit Badges with this new 
10-Power MICRO-TELESCOPE! Sec 10 
times more of nature; it’enlarges 10 
tolinsize Asa telescope, helps 
you win merit badges in As- 
tronomy, Conservation, 
Bird Study, Forestry, 
Stalking, etc. As a 
microscope, it 

helps with In- 
sect Life, 
Botany, 
etc. 

















Make the most of Nature 

Study! Take this Micro- 
Telescope to indoor study 
classes, and on hikes. 42 inches 
tong. Collapses to pocket size. Brass- 
trimmed, strong, black barrel. Lim- 
ited offer. Send no money! Just send or- 
der to us TODAY. When postman delivers, 
simply pay him $1.98 and a few cents postage. 


GENSLER-LEE, 17 N. STATE ST., CHICAGO 
















Wrestling Book 











home by mail. 
wrestlers of all, Pronk Goteh | and — Burns, 
most wonderful course of les- 


ieee ost spoy goto die wree cr and ‘stro healthy, rewith an attractive 
body and control bigger with eas 

Prospectus—32 Sioeke « with d thrilling in Came 

postage. Don’t t delay. 


20 to cover 
age. 


















Out of Defeat 


(Continued from page 7) 





goin’ to travel tonight and camp farther off. 


But here's the great news I heard. Ye re- 
member how Mr. Dinwiddie sent Colonel 
Trent to build a fort at Forks of Ohio? Well, 


he’d no more than finished it when these 
verra same French took it away from him! 
And _ they’ve built their own fort there and 
garrisoned it the strongest of any fort in 
the land! ’Tis called Fort Duquesne. I 
doubt not there'll be fightin’ now, George.” 
Washington's eyes blazed. 

“Yes, Will. There'll be fighting.” An 
hour later they were trailing through the 
dark. In a few days Will left to pursue his 
business as a trapper, after exacting a prom- 
ise that Washington would send for him if 
he returned for more “argyments” with the 
French. “Me and Willy Penn McNab'll 
never forgive ye, George, if ye leave us out 
of it.” 


ASHINGTON found the Governor 

wholly prepared for his news and still 
determined to promote him. He was grateful 
for Dinwiddie’s continued confidence in him 
but he begged His Excellency not to put him 
in command of the force which he had raised 
to oust the French. 

“Don't be stubborn, George!”’ Dinwiddie 
thumped the table. “I’m convinced of your 
talents. Besides, I'm Governor; and ye're 
disrespectful when ye oppose the King’s 
representative! Tut, George! D’you think 
you can go through life without defeats? 
Even Caesar didn’t. Get your defeats 
young, George; and you'll not get them later. 
Why? Because—to a thoughtful, modest, 
firm man like young George Washington— 
out of defeat comes the secret of victory. 
Bear that in mind.” 

On a starry spring night Will Findlay 
slipped easily ‘enough past the sentries and 
through the army camp until he found the 
tent of Lieutenant-Colonel Washington. 
Willy Penn McNab was under his arm, and 
a pack of jerked meat on his shoulder. 

“Will! Is it you?” Washington grasped 
his hand. 

“Oh, ay. Ye’re lookin’ grand, George. 
That’s more fancy than yer other coat.” He 
looked the uniform over approvingly. “I’ve 
been scoutin’ for ye. Ye'’re goin’ to the 
Forks, eh? Well, there’s a band of French 
and Injuns layin’ for ye in the woods. Oh, 
ay. I got wind of them. I smelled that car- 
rion, Beaujeu! I'll take ye down on them 
by a way they'll never expect.” 

“Good! We'll start at dawn!” 

“Nay, George. We'll start as soon as I’ve 
had a bite and a hot drink. We'll travel all 
night—which they'll never expect—and we'll 
reach them and attack them at dawn on 
Great Meadows.” 

“Will, you're a better soldier than I!” 
His eyes sparkled 

“Nay, George. But I grew up knowin’ 
how Injuns fight; and that’s how French 
fight, too. Sleepin’ by night and surroundin’ 
at dawn, and shootin’ from ambush, and 
never showin’ their hides if they can help it. 
They'll never dream of George ‘knowin’ that 
trick. Ye'll surprise them, George.” He 
grinned cheerily. 

Slowly, doggedly, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Washington and his Virginians followed Will 
Findlay, who went confidently through the 
dark wood as if he had the eyes and feet of 
a panther. They halted just before day- 
break. The pearl light sifting from the sky 
showed them the French camp. It was a 
Virginian reveille which woke the foe. 

“Charge!” 

“Come on, Willy Penn McNab!” 

The young Lieutenant-Colonel was away, 
at the head of his men. Will Findlay 
dashed alongside. His sharp eyes searched 
for Beaujeu. He was sure that Beaujeu 
would dedicate himself to the task of killing 
Washington. The French sprang to arms 
and met the attack with vigor and courage, 
but their Indians, taken by surprise, gave 
them poor support in the beginning. The 
sky brightened on the French giving ground. 
In the clearer light Will spied Beaujeu. The 
feathered Frenchman was leading a band of 
Indians through the mélée and fighting his 
way to the spot where the battle raged 
thickest about the tall outstanding figure of 
Washington. 

“Press on, Virginia!” 

Washington was face to face with the com- 
mandant now, engaging him with his sword. 

“Surrender. Give up your sword, Sir,” 
he cried, thrusting. 


“Give it to him in his heart!” Beaujeu 
screamed, his face a flame of hate and fury, 
as he leaped toward Washington with up- 
lifted tomahawk. 

“Murderin’ scum!” Will yelled; and, 
swinging Willy Penn McNab with all his 
force, he struck Beaujeu on the head and 
knocked him to the ground. He was rushing 
forward, knife in hand, when a blow from 
a tomahawk struck him down. He did not 
see the Indians rescue their idol and, disdain- 
ing all commands, flee away into the forest 
with him. He came to only in time to see 
the last of the enemy making off to the west- 
ward. The rout of the French was com- 
plete. 

“Ye got a vict’ry to-day, George. And not 
a scratch on ye,” he said faintly, hours later, 
lying on his friend’s blanket. 

“T feared you were done for, Will,’’ Wash- 
ington said, closing his hand over the boy’s. 
“Yes. We won! Thanks to what I learned 
from you. Frontier warfare isn’t taught in 
the books I’ve studied. We're building a 
fort here, Will.” 

“Ay, tis a necessity, if ye’re goin’ to keep 
on after Fort Duquesne.” 

“You've named it, Will!” he laughed. 
“And Fort Necessity it shall be called!” 


N COMING to, Will had been surprised 

and greatly annoyed to find himself 
badly wounded and almost drained of blood. 
He was not able to walk until the day the 
fort was completed. In his weakness he had 
diverted himself by keeping a diary, as 
Washington did. His spelling was original; 
but, in his trading excursions, it had sufficed 
to note the number of “ dearskinns” “‘beevar” 
and “skwurlz” in his packs. 

“Will,” Washington said to him one hot 
summer day, “the more I think about the 
Ohio and its values to the French the less 
hopeful I am of our staying here. I believe 
that they are concentrating in force at the 
Forks, meaning to overrun this whole terri- 
tory. It’s an army we need, Will. And 
so I wrote the Governor. But how soon can 
he send troops?” 

The answer came that very evening. 
Washington’s messenger stepped out of the 
woods into the clearing. There was no need 
to ask why he had returned without fulfilling 
his errand. On every side French and In- 
dians rose up, out of the ground, it seemed. 
The fort with its little garrison was sur- 
rounded. There was desultory firing but no 
one could doubt the end. 

“That’s not the men from Le Boeuf,”’ said 
Will. His darting eyes saw no serpentine 
Beaujeu. He hoped heartily that Beaujeu 
was dead. “ What'll ye do, George?” Then 
he added, practically. “Whatever ye do, 
they’l] have our fort.” 

“Yes,”’ said Washington. His brows were 
drawn together, his face was pale. Here 
again was defeat; and, added to it, was the 
humiliation of surrender. “‘We might fight 
till all of us were dead or captured. But a 
commander has no right to throw his men’s 
lives away for nothing.” He walked heavily, 
he seemed an older man, as he went to parley 
with the French commander. 

“We'll march out in the morning,” was all 
he said when he came back through the dusk. 
And so, in the morning’s sunshine, Virginia, 
represented by Lieutenant-Colonel Washing- 
ton, aged twenty-two, surrendered Fort 
Necessity. Virginia marched out and France 
took possession. Will kept at the side of his 
friend in silent sympathy. A week later he 
announced that he would be off next day to 
join his brother John, who had been hunting 
with some Shawnees in the Beloved Old 
Fields—the meaning of the Indian name 
“Kentake.” On his last evening in camp he 
wrote up his diary, painfully laboring over 
the words. 

“And George Washington surrendered— 
what was the day o’ the month, George, 
when we went marchin’ away from 
Necessity—” he grinned at his own wit— 
“and ye talked such doleful words to me 
about the French that ye had to leave sittin’ 
pretty inside our fort?” 

“That was a bitter day for me, Will. 
Turning my back on the victor.” He looked 
away, staring unseeingly at the forest. 

“Ay. Don’t look so glum, but tell me 
the date.” 

“Oh, the date? The Fourth of July,” 
Washington answered absently. 

“And George Washington surrendered his 
fort to the French and then he went off home 
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on the Fourth of July——” Will labored on, 
making on his beaver skin the scratches which 
recorded one of history’s little jokes. “I 
don’t doubt I'll be seein’ ye here again next 
summer,” he said confidently, as he tucked 
the ‘ diary” away in his pack. The next day 
he slipped off through the forest, and Wash- 
ington went on by the long trail to Virginia. 

“Now George, talk no more of defeats and 
surrenders!” The Governor was emphatic, 
with voice and fist. ‘‘Out of defeat comes the 
secret of victory. If the other colonies 
had joined with Virginia, seeing their danger 
and their duty, you'd have had an army, and 
success. But they're asleep to the peril. 
Drowsy with jealous suspicions of one 
another! No unity! George, Unity— 
Unity—remember that word. There's no 
security without it. Now, I’ve told you I’ve 
got the King to send a British force. You'll 
be on the staff of General Braddock. And 
you'll be his most valuable advisor, for he’s 
ignorant of Indian warfare.” 


S° IN the hot July days of 1755, “next 
summer,” Will Findlay came upon a host 
of redcoats as well as colonial militia, and 
deerskin shirts, wagons and cannon, toiling 
down the bank of the Monongahela. He 
brought news which caused Washington to 
hasten with him to General Braddock. 

“Sir,” Washington said, “you have 
thought me foolishly alarmed when I have 
told you how French and Indians fight in 
our forests. From ambush. And you have 
rejected all advice about using frontier 
scouts. Here is one of the best scouts in the 
wilderness. Will Findlay. Let him tell you 
what he has seen.” 

“You Colonials lack regular army train- 
ing,” Braddock answered, with an unamiable 
expression. It was plain that he resented the 
intrusion. “But I'll condescend to hear this 
ragamuffin, since you have thought him a fit 
person to present to your commanding 
officer.” Lightning flashed from Washing- 
ton’s eyes, but he stifled the anger that 
surged up in him. 

“Well, Mr. Braddock—” Will began. 

“General Braddock!” the general thun- 
dered at him. 

“As I was sayin’,” Will went on. “ Along 
the way ye’re goin’, across the river, there's 
something looks like brush and _ earth 
mounds. Awful natural lookin’ ’tis, too. 
But I’m fair convinced ’tis piled up there by 
the French. If so, there’s plenty French and 
Injuns behind it. Ay, and in all the woods 
around, too, Mr. Braddock.” The general 
glared at him for that second “Mir” 

‘General Braddock,” Washington pleaded. 
“I beg of you to halt and send scouts! 
Braddock turned his back on them and 
moved away. 

“George!” Will gaped at him. “He and 
his men aren’t goin’ to fight in those red 
coats, are they? George, ’tis plain murder! 
They'll never see the French; but the French 
and Injuns will gather them like straw- 
berries! All they’re waitin’ for, likely, is for 
ye to cross and have the river at yer backs. 
And them hidin’ behind that suspicious 
natural-lookin’ brushwork in front. When 
ye come up to it—” He paused. 

“Will, perhaps you're to be with me in 
yet another defeat,” Washington said. He 
rode off to give what warning he could to 
his own Virginians. Will found his brother 
John Findlay among the wagoners, and was 
introduced to another wagon-driver, a friend 
John had made on the march, a young man 
about twenty years old. 

“Daniel Boone’s from North Carolina. 
Will. I’ve been tellin’ him about the Old 
Fields. He wants me to guide him on the 
way there.” 

“Tf we come alive out of this, John, we'll go 
to Kentake together.” Boone shook Will's 
hand. The wagons toiled on in the rear and 
crossed the river. The open space was filled 
with the troops. At the head of his regulars 
Braddock rode; and they ran forward with 
him to crash through that too natural-looking 
underbrush. As they stumbled and fell 
upon the obstruction, a thunder of rifle fire 
broke upon them from behind it, and from 
the woods on their flanks. Every tree and 
rock belched fire. Militia and regulars fell 
like dry leaves from a beech tree in the fall 
winds. Some British officers struggled back 
through the confusion, bearing their general 
mortally wounded. 

“Who would have thought it?” Braddock 
whispered hoarsely. ‘Another time we shall 
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FOR ALL BOYS 








know how to deal with them. Another— 
time——” 

Indians surrounded the wagons, yelling 
and waving their scalping knives. 

“Cut the traces and jump on a horse,” 
John cried to his brother. Boone slashed 
a horse free and leaped on its back. John 
Findlay fled on one of his own horses after 
him. But Will did not follow. He turned 
back into the brush and on to the field again, 
looking for Washington. 

George Washington was not hard to find 
that day. He ranged the whole field utterly 
reckless of danger; though his tall figure on 
horseback made him a ready target for every 
foeman’s rifle. Shots spanged about him, 
but none touched him. He could do nothing 
with the regulars. They were bewildered 
by the loss of their commander, and their 
morale was shattered by the first victorious 
impact of savagery. They broke and fled; 
fled blindly in a strange land. In fleeing, 
they fell, for their bright coats drew fire from 
every quarter of the enemy. But Washington 
rallied his own Virginians, gathered the scat- 
tered men into a unit, kindled them with 
new courage from the unwavering flame of 
his own. Frontier militiamen from the other 
colonies swung to him, and their own officers 
with them; as if this twenty-three-year-old 
junior officer were General of the Force, 
now that Braddock had passed. The battle 
was a rout; the French were completely vic- 
torious. But the colonial troops, invigorated 
with new stamina and spontaneously unified 
by their glorious enthusiasm for one brave 
man, turned and gave battle again and 
again, in such fashion that the foe did not 
pursue their retreat. 

Will Findlay found, at last, the man he 
sought. In the thick leafy branches of an 
elm on the river’s brink, Beaujeu crouched, 
waiting his chance at Washington as the Vir- 
ginians retreated under his branch, firing, 
on their way to the water. He was too intent 
on his own business to see or hear Will who 
climbed another tree, speedy as a squirrel. 
Holding Willy Penn McNab firmly in his 
left armpit, Will Findlay leaped to the bough 
above Beaujeu. The Frenchman was aim- 
ing down at Washington who was almost 
beneath him when his tree shook over him. 
He turned involuntarily to look up. Will 
swung his rifle butt against the half-turned 
head. Beaujeu crumpled and went hurtling 
into the river. 

“With the compliments of Willy Penn 
McNab!” Will shouted after him. He slid 
down and, dodging and fighting, worked his 
way to Washington’s side. A horse plunged 
by riderless. Will sprang into the saddle. 

Fighting furiously, foot by foot, inch by 
inch, the defeated army cut its way out of 
that blind alley of slaughter; and carried its 
maimed with it. Weary, faint from hunger 
and wounds, yet with a sense of exaltation 
that persisted and surmounted depression 
and physical distress, the men reached 
Great Meadows, the scene of Washington’s 





first victory and only surrender. Here they 
halted and buried the body of Braddock. 
“Well, George,” said Will. ‘Ye and me, 
we know this spot! I’ve no love for it!” 
“Nor I, Will. You'll leave me soon, I 
suppose, as usual?” His smile was a grave 


one. 

“Oh, ay. I'll have to help John at Tradin’ 
—when I find him! But I’ve faith he got 
safe away. And his friend, Daniel Boone, 
too.” 

“What's that?” Washington rose hastily, 
and Will was quickly after him. The men, 
forming by companies, each from a colony, 
swept by his tent. 

“Hurrah! Hurrah!” they shouted and 
called his name. He saluted; and turned 
crimson, because so much was made of him 
for so little! These men were young—many 
of his own age and less—ardent and brave, 
loving high courage. They had seen a shining 
valor and honor before which their petty 
sectional jealousies fled away like wraiths. 
They carried the name of George Washington 
home with them to every quarter. In their 
splendid enthusiasm for him was the seed of 
American unity, which would flower about 
him a score of years later. 

Out of defeat 

“Good-bye, George.” Will stretched out 
his hand and Washington grasped it. 

“TI owe you a great deal, Will,” he said. 

“It may be so, George. But me and 
Willy Penn McNab’s had a grand time with 
ye. Give our greetin’s to Mr. Dinwiddie.” 
He went off about his business happily. He 
was not even tempted to tell Washington 
how he had twice saved his life from Beaujeu, 
and at great risk to his own. ‘‘ What of it?” 
was Will’s own thought. 





EPILOGUE 


OE night, fourteen years later, Will 

Findlay and his brother John halted 
their small trading caravan at Daniel 
Boone’s cabin on the Yadkin. Boone longed 
to see Kentake—or Kentucky, as we know 
it—and Findlay told him how to find the 
way in, through Cumberland Gap. This 
was their first reunion since their chance 
meeting as fellow teamsters at Braddock’s 
Defeat. In April, five years later still, 1775, 
the first pioneers travelled through the Gap 
by the road Boone had opened to Boones- 
borough in the first American West. One 
month later, representatives from all the 
colonies, meeting in unity, appointed Col- 
onel George Washington of Virginia to be 
general and head of the Continental forces. 
They all knew him, from his own youth and 
theirs, when he put new heart in them and 
a song of praise in their souls, in a dark day 
of depression and defeat. So, in thesame 
year, a month apart, one man who had been 
at Braddock’s Defeat came to lead in the 
creation of the American Nation, and an- 
other opened the way for its westward 
expansion. 


Drake’s Sword 


(Continued from page 21) 


and read from the papers in the other. “It 
is here set down in writing for anyone to read 
that the following recompenses will be paid 
out of the spoil: for both legs fifteen hundred 
pieces-of-eight or fifteen slaves; for both hands 
eighteen hundred pieces-of-eight or eighteen 
slaves; for one leg six hundred pieces-of-eight 
or six slaves; the same for a hand; for both 
eyes two thousand pieces-of-eight or twenty 
slaves; for one eye one hundred pieces-of- 
eight or one slave. Is it just?’ 

A yell of assent went up, for it was more 
liberal than had been expected. 

He resumed: “‘A reward of fifty pieces-of- 
eight is for any man who enters a fortress 
first, or who hauls down the Spanish colors 
and runs up the English.” 

More cheers. 

**When these moneys have been paid from 
the common whole the remainder shall be 
divided and each captain shall receive above 
his own share eight shares for the expenses of 
his ship. The surgeon above his own share 
shall receive two hundred pieces-of-eight 
for his chest of medicaments. Each carpenter 
above his own share shall get one hundred 
pieces-of-eight. And for my share the cap- 
tains have agreed that I shall receive the one 
hundredth part of all booty taken.” 

There was no objection to that clause, 
though he had been prepared for one. 

** As to penalties,” he read on, “each man 
shall take oath to turn all loot into the com- 
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mon fund and keep nothing for himself, 
to abide by these articles, to obey his officers 
and not to desert. If anyone deceitfully 
keeps back a portion of the spoil he must for- 
feit his whole share. If he break his word 
to his mates he shall be marooned or put out 
of the Brethren of the Main, either one, for 
as long as the others deem just. If he dis- 
obeys orders or deserts, the penalty is death.” 

Morgan held the lantern high and glanced 
over the massed faces as he shouted, “If 
anyone objects to these articles let him say 
so now.” 

Dick stepped from the edge of the crowd, 
where he had been waiting. 

“IT object to none of them,” he said, “‘but 
I ask permission to have one added.” 

“Up and out with it,” Morgan com- 
manded, for the Brethren was a true democ- 
racy where every man’s voice might be heard. 

Dick leaped upon the table. Morgan held 
a lantern so that the light fell on his face and 
shouted, “‘Listen well to Richard Armstone.” 

Dick looked down at the men and pulled 
himself together for his first public speech. 

“Those of you who know me understand 
why I am here,” he began. “I will explain 
to the others.” And as briefly as possible 
he told the story of the sword and his own 
adventures up to his return home. ‘In 
Cornwall I mended,” he went on, “‘and then 
I came back to Jamaica hoping to go from 
there to the Spanish mainland in search of 
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Synopsis of Drake’s Sword 


iy WAS fortunate that young Richard 
Armstone should have met Sir Henry 
Morgan going to the attack on Porto 
Bello. For Dick had sworn to 

Felix Mendenza and from him obtain his 
grandfather’s sword—Drake’s sword— 
and clear his father’s name of dishonor. 

Four hundred of the best fighters of their 
ox iy storm and capture the seem- 
Ih stronghold. 
Drit distinguishes himself in the fight 
and that evening discovers the wounded 
body of Don Felix, who, when offered 
first aid, treacherously stabs Dick and 
departs with Drake’s sword. 

His life is saved by friends, but mean- 
while Don Felix has escaped to the city 
of Panama. An expedition sent to relieve 
Porto Bello is ambushed by Morgan’s men 
and Morgan demands a ransom or else 
he threatens to destroy the city. The 
ransom being paid the buccaneers sail 
away and Dick returns to England where 
he seeks aid from his family. At Jamaica, 
on his way to Panama, he meets Henry 
Morgan again. 














the sword. I met Captain Morgan, and 
joined him, 

“‘What’s it to us, mate?” a voice shouted. 

“This,” he answered. ‘“‘I ask to have it 
added to the articles that Drake’s sword is to 
be turned over to me, if found, and that Don 
Felix Mendenza is to be taken alive if possi- 
ble. To anyone who brings me the sword I 
will give a hundred pieces-of-eight. And the 
one who gives me Don Felix alive may have 
my share of the booty.” 

“Richard Armstone,” Morgan demanded 
loudly, “‘do you promise to obey your officers, 
keep faith with your mates and not desert?” 

“Yes, sir,” Dick answered 

“Then there is no reason why your re- 
quest should not be added to the articles.” 

He waited a moment and as no voice was 
raised he and Dick stepped down from the 
table. 

**Esquemeling, ahoy!” he shouted, and 
stood by while the scribe did the necessary 
writing. 


WHEN it was read aloud, Don Felix’s 

name and a minute description of the 
sword being repeated twice, a rumble of 
assent from hundreds of throats showed that 
it was accepted. Morgan stepped to the 
table, slashed his finger with his knife and 
taking a fresh quill signed his name in blood. 
One by one the captains followed, each an- 
swering for the men under him. 

With characteristic vigor Morgan set 
about his preparations, and at the end of 
five weeks ail was ready. On December 15, 
1670, they sailed to Cape Tiburon, Hispan- 
iola, where they were joined by a small party 
from Jamaica. 

That night a council of the captains was 
held on Morgan’s ship and Panama was 
selected as the objective. That necessitated 
the reduction of the island of Santa Catalina, 
else a strong Spanish force would be left in 
the rear, and also, as it was a penal colony 
for Panama, its rapscallion population would 
supply ready and efficient guides across the 
Isthmus. In the morning the fleet set sail, 
Brodely commanding one squadron, Morgan 
the other. It was the most formidable 
armada that had sailed the Caribbean, but 
its greatest strength lay in the two thousand 
seasoned buccaneers who, in addition to the 
regular sailors, rode its decks. 

Four days later they sighted Santa Cata- 
lina, and while the fleet lay below the horizon 
the fastest ship was sent in to reconnoiter. 
She returned with favorable tidings, and the 
next morning Morgan landed with a thou- 
sand men and marched through the woods. 

The capture of the place was child’s play. 
The governor, who was one of the few 
cowardly Spaniards to be recorded in the 
New World history, fled from the large island 
over a bridge to a smaller one that was 
heavily fortified and capable of long resist- 
ence. But almost at once, in reply to 
Morgan’s thunderous commands, he offered 
to surrender if a plan could be devised 
whereby the reputations of himself and 
officers would be unsullied at home. This 
despicable request was met and that night 
the buccaneers launched an attack by land 
and sea. There was terrific firing on both 
sides, but the guns were either without shot 
or were aimed at the stars. The governor 
and his staff were harmlessly surrounded and 
captured while retreating from one fort to 
another and the place fell. 

Among the prisoners were three banditti, 
recently arrived in chains from Panama, who 
eagerly signed up as guides. Morgan 
questioned them sharply and learned that 
there was a garrison of three hundred and 


fourteen men in the Castle Chargre, as the 
defences at the mouth of the Chargre river 
were called 

“I understood there were less than two 
hundred,” he said, in no good humor. 

The leader of the three explained: “Three 
weeks ago it was known in Panama that an 
attack was gathering. The governor sent 
reinforcements.” 

“Who brought such news?” 

“A deserter from Captain 
force.” 

Morgan swore furiously, for he had hoped 
to surprise the Isthmus. 

“*Was it known that I was in command?” 
he inquired. 

“It was so rumored.” 

“And the size of my crew?” 

“A thousand men.” 

The captain smiled. 
ments infantry?” 

“Yes, sir; a hundred and sixty-four soldiers 
under Don Felix Mendenza.” 

Dick leaped forward. ‘‘Captain Morgan,” 
he cried, “I ask permission to be among the 
first to attack the place.” 

“Granted,” Morgan answered without 
hesitation. “I give you second command. 
Brodely has first. If I go it will be noised 
that I have Panama in mind.” He turned 
to the guide. “Was there talk of that?” 

“It was not thought you could cross the 
Isthmus, sir.” 

“T can cross it and I will cross it!”” Morgan 
thundered. ‘‘But Chargre must be settled 
first. That, Armstone, is a nut for you and 
Brodely to crack.” 

“Thank you, Captain,” Dick said, unable 
to stand still. 

Brodely clapped him on the back. “Ze 
war horse,” he laughed. ‘‘He smell ze battle 
an’ he dance on hees feets, eh?” 

That same afternoon, after taking on some 
of the captured supplies, they sailed away 
with four hundred men in four ships. The 
Isthmus of Panama lay nearly due south, 
and on the third day they sighted the Chargre 
fort. Bearing in until they drew the Spanish 
fire, they dropped back out of range and 
tacked back and forth while the officers 
studied the place through their prospective 
glasses. 

As a town Chargre was much inferior to 
Porto Bello, but as a citadel it was not to be 
regarded lightly. Being built on a hill at 
the mouth of the river, which was broad at 
that point, its defences were all but impreg- 
nable. On the north was the stream and on 
the south a bank so steep that ascent was 
impossible. Four great bastions defended 
the landward side, while two others faced 
the sea, and in addition there was at the 
foot of the castle a strong fort mounting 
eight guns and commanding the river's 
mouth. Around it all ran a line of palisades 
banked with earth in the rear, thus forming a 
wall that could stop any shot and at the same 


Brodely’s 


“Are the reinforce- 


time making an excellent patform from which | 


to conduct the defence. At the top of the 
hill was the only entrance to the fort, a draw- 
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bridge that spanned a ditch thirty feet deep. 

“The captain certain gave us a nut to 
crack,”’ Dick remarked, lowering his glass. 

Brodely grinned, for he liked a hard fight. 
“Our teeths are sharp,” he said. “Zere ees 
a leetle bay a league along ze coast. I see 
eet when I was zis way with Mansvelt.”” And 
he went over to direct the helmsman. 

He found the bay, for his memory in such 
matters was perfect, and they anchored for 
the night. In the morning they disembarked, 
each man heavily armed and lightly rationed, 
and struck into the woods as eagerly as boys 
on a picnic. But there were evil spirits in 
that forest, the vanguard of the host with 
which they were to battle in the days to 
come. Heat, thirst and insects closed in on 
them from every side. Rocks and thorns 
tore deeply into their half-naked bodies. 
There were great morasses reeking with 
stagnant water and crawling with reptiles. 
Still the guides marched manfully, leading 
on with an endurance and skill that finally, 
at two o'clock in the afternoon, brought 
them to Chargre. 

The men were tired off their legs and so 
negligent in approaching the clearing that 
several were killed by an unexpected volley 
from the fort. Brodely sent the others, who 
were beginning to grumble, back to rest 
and with Dick went forward to reconnoiter, 
creeping from tree to tree in native fashion. 
Closer inspection gave no comfort to the task 
ahead. The sides of the fort fronting the 
river and the sea were supplied with heavier 
guns than the ships carried and, even if a 
landing could have been made there, the 
sheer walls could not have been scaled. On 
the south the hill was so steep and bare that 
fighting to the top of it was unthinkable. 
The west side offered the only possible hope, 
and that was defended by a thirty-foot ditch 
and crowned by the high palisades. The 
buccaneers, counting out the men left with 
the ships, scarcely outnumbered the de- 
fenders. They were already weary and far 
from their base, and must attack a garrison 
whose courage was unquestioned, and with 
bare hands and small arms they must assault 
a position that would have been a problem 
for an army provided with artillery. 

Brodely sat down behind a tree and 
chewed reflectively on a twig. 

““What ees ze course you sugges?” he 
inquired. 

Dick answered that the soundest thing to 
do, as he saw it, was to send back for Morgan, 
and when the whole force was assembled to 
attack by land and sea simultaneously. 

“Good strategy for zis place alone, but 
we mus’ t’ink ahead,” Brodely said. ‘‘To 
surprise Panama, ze main body mus’ not be 
see till we have capture dis fort. No; eet ees 
only for us to go at eet wiz ze hammier an’ 
ze tong. I shall attack now. Will you take 
ze lef’?” 

“*With pleasure, Captain,” he said. 

Brodely smiled and together they went 
back to assemble the men. 

(To be continued in Boys’ Ligr for March) 
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Diogenes Laughs Last 


(Continued from page 13) 


what flustered. “But practically the law is 
as good as passed. The Council always ap- 
proves the minutes of its last meeting.” 

**At which time,”’ continued Mr. Andrews, 
“the measure becomes a law, and not a mo- 
ment before. Officer, my felicitations. For 
at least a week you are spared the necessity 
of evicting one of the most useful members 
of our community.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Andrews,” grinned the 
policeman. “‘That week will give me time to 
take out some accident insurance.” 

Diogenes nodded his head at this, and 
gave out a triumphant “ Ba-a-a” which Mr. 
Vichy resented. “‘You impudent beast,” he 
shouted, shaking the remains of the news- 
paper at the bearded quadruped. “I'll 
have you out of this lot next week if it takes 
the whole police force to do it.” With this 
farewell address, Mr. Vichy left the scene, 
not forgetting to glare banefully at the 
smiling Mr. Andrews. 


IKE voiced the thanks of his comrades. 
+"4 “You sure saved Diogenes for us, Mr. 
Andrews,” he laughed happily. ‘We just 
couldn’t get along without him.” 

“The battle isn’t won yet,” stated their 
older friend. “As Mr. Vichy says, the 
Council never fails to approve their minutes. 
This means we must make them amend the 
minutes of their last meeting.” 

“You're going to a lot of trouble just for 
Diogenes,” said Jack gratefully, to which 
Mr. Andrews replied. ‘Just now Diogenes 
is more than a remarkable goat. Like his 
namesake, he has suddenly become a symbol 
for civic honesty. When I said that Diogenes 
was an important member of this community, 
I mean just that.”” The Scouts looked at him 
questioningly, and he explained: 

“Some people in this city are trying to 
lay their hands on city property for their 
own profits. This lease of the city lot is 
the opening wedge. All that stands between 
them and this lease is Diogenes. As long as 
he is legally entitled to stay here, they can’t 
touch the lot, and until they have this lot 
for a precedent they won't dare try for bigger 
things. So you understand why we've got 
to make sure that Diogenes is allowed to 
graze here to his heart’s content.” 

“Gee whiz, fellows,” exclaimed Mike. 
“It looks like Diogenes is a regular protector 
of the people’s rights. D’ya reckon we can 
make the Council amend that law, Mr. 
Andrews?” 

“It’s going to be a tough proposition, my 
boy, but we'll try. We’ve.got to base our 
fight on the strength of Diogenes’ case alone. 
We can’t prove that certain people want to 
use this city lot just as the entering wedge 
for misuse of public property. So we've got 
to make Diogenes the hero of the occasion.” 

Diogenes strutted up and down the lot, 
feeling that for the first time his importance 
was being appreciated. He heard his friends 
discuss ways and means of putting the spot- 
light of publicity on him, but he knew that 
all they had to do was to let him pull that 
gorgeous wagon around town. That would 
let everyone know who he was, and he'd 
like to see that Council try and oust him 
after that! But Mr. Andrews, it appeared, 
wasn’t quite so sure. 

““At present Mr. Vichy and his crowd 
control the Council by one vote,” he told 
the boys. “In a couple of weeks, however, 
some of the councilmen who are now absent 
will have returned to town, and will provide 
a sufficient majority to keep the city’s 
politics clean. But we've got to prevent 
those minutes from being approved at the 
next meeting.” 

Mr. Andrews departed, and Jack and 
Mike harnessed Diogenes to the wagon. 
They did it somewhat apologetically, feeling 
that he was far too important a creature to 
pull around a wagon, but Diogenes didn’t 
seem to resent it and the first lesson went 
off very nicely. After a maiden trip to the 
Scout meeting place and back, a trip marred 
only by some slight misunderstanding re- 
garding the use of reins, Diogenes was left 
alone to meditate on his responsible post as 
guardian of civic virtue. 


UT there was deviltry in the wind that 

night, as his bristling hair told him. 
He heard suspicious movements outside his 
shed and proceeded to investigate. He was 
greeted by a blinding flash of light which so 
startled him that before he could lower his 
head and charge, the intruders escaped 
through the fence gate. He heard one of 
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them say. “That'll make a good picture, 
Bill.” He would have felt flattered, had not 
something told him that the picture was in- 
tended for no good. 

When Mike and Jack brought his slops 
the next morning, they showed him a news- 
paper photograph of himself and his shed. 
“Just look at this, Diogenes,” said Mike 
indignantly. ‘The paper says that this is 
a picture of a filthy goat which the anti- 
quated laws of our city allow to roam un- 
molested over our beautiful parks. Park, 
huh! Just wait till Mr. Andrews sees this.” 

Diogenes waited, supremely confident that 
Mr. Andrews would do something about it. 
Mr. Andrews did do something about it. 
That very morning he had Jack and Mike 
excused from school for an hour and took 
a picture of Diogenes proudly hauling his 
young masters in the new goat wagon. 
Late that afternoon Diogenes was shown this 
picture in the evening paper, and Mike ex- 
plained that the article under the picture 
was a touching tale of Diogenes’ danger of 
losing his home and his troop. 

Thus roared the opening guns of the city’s 
most remarkable political battle. 

Diogenes awoke to a new glory. People 
thronged to the city lot to inspect this im- 
portant creature over whom the battle was 
raging, and Diogenes was permitted practi- 
cally no privacy at all. Traffic stopped when 
he appeared in the street, pulling the red 
and yellow wagon, and cinematographers 
vied with each other in taking movietones of 
him under all conditions. Mike tried to 
take him into his house one day to let him 
listen to a radio talk concerning his time- 
honored rights, but the parental O’Rourkes 
balked at this, and Diogenes had to get the 
speech second hand. 

The fight raged all week, growing in 
warmth as it approached the decisive hour. 
One afternoon the Scouts gave Diogenes an 
extra grooming, polished his hoofs and 
horns, and inspected him with a critical eye. 
“The Council meets this afternoon,” Mike 
told him. “We're taking you to the Council 
chamber with us.” 

““Remember,”’ cautioned Jack, “no butting 
this afternoon. And don’t chew up the 
furniture.” 

Diogenes understood perfectly, and per- 
mitted himself to be led down the street, 
surrounded by an escort of Scouts. When 
they reached the steps of the city hall they 
paused for the photographers, and then pro- 
ceeded into a long room in which seven im- 
portant looking gentlemen sat around an 
oval table. Cheers and handclapping from 
a crowd of spectators greeted Diogenes as he 
entered the room, and Mr. Andrews met him 
in person and escorted him to his place be- 
hind the clerk’s desk. 

Diogenes noticed that Mr. Andrews 
looked a little worried. Mr. Vichy, on the 
other hand, looked extremely pleased with 
himself, as though he had the votes counted 
and knew the outcome in advance. Finally 
the meeting was called to order, and the 
clerk arose next to Diogenes and began read- 
ing the minutes of the last meeting. When 
he had finished, an excited discussion arose, 
and from the way the spectators looked at 
him, Diogenes knew that he was being much 
talked about. Then the clerk was requested 
to re-read a part of the minutes. He ex- 
tracted a sheet and re-read that portion which 
simultaneously deprived Diogenes of a home 
and gave Mr. Vichy a miniature golf course. 
When he had finished he laid the sheet on 
his desk. Diogenes regarded it with interest. 


R. ANDREWS got up to make a speech. 

Mr. Vichy also arose. “I move that 

the minutes of the last meeting, as contained 

in the clerk’s record, be approved,” he 
shouted. 

“TI second the motion,” shouted another 
alderman. 

The mayor stood up. “It has been moved 
and seconded,” he boomed, “that the 
minutes of the last meeting, as contained in 
the clerk’s record, be approved. The public 
is invited to discuss the motion.” 

Everyone looked at Mr. Andrews. Mr. 
Andrews started to speak. Then, suddenly, 
his old ironic smile appeared. ‘“‘No dis- 
cussion,” he said crisply. “I think the mo- 
tion is a good one.” 

Everyone gasped. Was Mr. Andrews sud- 
denly deserting Diogenes? The Scouts re- 
garded him with consternation. But before 
anything could be done about it the mayor 
called for a vote and the motion was carried 
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by a bare majority. Again Mr. Andrews 
stood up. 

“Permit me,” he said, “‘to call the atten- 
tion of the Council to the fact that the 
clerk’s record no longer contains the measure 
concerning my friend Diogenes and the 
lease on the city lot.” 

Mr. Vichy jumped up. ‘What do you 
mean?” he roared, his face a little purple. 


him for his TR, which he gave me, and I 
learned that it.was the motorship Larkspur, 
bound from San Diego to London, just two 
hundred miles ahead. So here was one sure 
TR every night and maybe a few messages. 

“No other opportunity offered itself for 
about a half an hour. I logged KDOV 
several times but as yet had heard no one 
who would trust him with traffic. About 
two bells i 

““Whoa! How many hours?” asked Add. 

“Do you mean to tell me you have for- 
gotten the bells in these few short months 
since I last explained them?” 

“Nope, but I need time for figuring. Eight 
beils at four, eight and twelve. One every 
half hour. Two bells would be five, nine or 
thirteen; I mean one. Nine o'clock, yes?” 

“Righto. About two bells or nine o'clock 
I heard an American ship call XAE, Mazat- 
lan, Mexico. He was pretty weak where I 
was, so I judge he was quite a ways away. 
He called three times without result so I 
called him and said ‘QRW XAE?’, meaning 
‘Shall I tell XAE you are calling him?’ He 
answered me and asked me if I could relay 
a rush message to San Francisco. I said I 


Trekking Under Water 

SH out in your “kicker” to the small 

vessel lying off Key West, Florida, go 
abroad and don a diving suit and drop over 
the side for a hike on the bottom of the sea. 
Your world will contract to a fifty foot 
radius, but it will be a new world. A great 
coral-head, that looked like a small plant 
from the boat, will tower high beside you, 
you think, but when you reach for it you 
find that it is far away. What seemed a 
scratch on the floor of the ocean, seen from 
the boat, in reality may be a dangerous 
gorge. Various kinds of passing fish, even the 
dreaded barracuda, called the “tiger of the 
sea,” will ignore you. (If it is inconvenient 
for you to go to this deep sea laboratory, write 
to the Carnegie Institution of Washington 
for a copy of its new bulletin, “‘A Door Into 
the Tropical Under-Sea World.’’) 


Amphibion Wonder Plane 

THE world’s largest amphibion, and one 

of the largest planes of any sort, is fast 
nearing completion at the Sikorsky Plant, 
Stratford, Conn., for Pan-American airways. 
From the great 114 foot wing, equipped with 
out-riggers, rudders and fins, elevator and 
stabilizer, and carrying four 150-gallon gas 
tanks, are suspended four 575 H.P. Hornet 
motors side by side over the hull, which is 
held to the plane by struts. The hull is 
about 40 feet wide, and 15 feet deep, and, 
starting at the bow and going aft you will 
find, in this order—a compartment for oars 
and sails to be used with the two pontoons 
carried at the sides; pilot and radio room; 
living room for eight passengers; baggage 
room; three more passenger rooms; lavatory; 
the aft passenger room; pantry; quarters for 
thecrew. Empty, the new S-40 weighs 19,000 
pounds; loaded, and carrying 40 passengers 
and the crew, 30,000 pounds. With full 
complement of crew and passengers its 
cruising radius is 500 miles. She will be 
in service between the United States and 
Bermuda. 


The Nation’s Wild Pets 


(CLOSE estimates of the number of play- 
ful animals gamboling over nine of our 
national parks, show that there are 37 
species, including 33,344 deer and 29 wolves; 
11,510 elk and 50 wild cats; 1,955 bears and 
60 muskrats; 13,879 mountain sheep and 80 
skunks; 4384 minks, 140 -cottontails, 935 
moose, 600 chipmunks, 434 mountain lions, 
1,135 buffalos and 664 antelopes. In the 
Carlsbad Caverns of New Mexico, some 


“Diogenes,” explained Mr. Andrews bland- 
ly, “‘is an opportunist. Realizing how ineffec- 
tive are my poor words, he promptly devoured 
the extracts of the minutes which the clerk 
laid upon the desk. The minutes, as contained 
in the clerk’s record, are approved and may 
not be reconsidered. Diogenes has saved him- 
self from evictionand made it necessary for Mr. 
Vichy to look elsewhere for his golf course.” 


Mr. Andrews sat down amid a tumult of 
applause from the spectators. Mr. Vichy 
left his seat and approached him with 
defiant strides. ‘‘Next week,” he said, 
“the Council will settle that goat for good 
and all.” 

‘“*Next week,” smiled Mr. Andrews, “our 
two absent aldermen will be here to champion 
Diogenes’ cause.” 


Gold Braid 


(Concluded from page 54) 


sure could, so he went ahead and sent it. I 
acknowledged receipt and listened a minute 
for our old friend WSBW, who topped my list 
of “Ships in the vicinity,”” but was unable 
to hear him. I gave him a short call, but got 
no answer. Then I waited five minutes and 
called him again, knowing that he was prob- 
ably holding a short-wave schedule. The 
third time I called him he answered and I 
asked him to shoot a rush message through 
to KPH, that being the San Francisco land 
station owned by the company we both 
worked for. In another five minutes WSBW 
reported the job done and I passed the report 
along to the originator. And that was that. 
If he'd been able to raise XAE or had told 
me to relay it through XAE it would have 
cost him a lot more money, and would have 
taken a lot longer on account of the haywire 
telegraph system in Mexico.” 

“Don’t you charge for relaying?”’ asked 
Soc. “If not, why does the company want 
you to do it?” 

“No, there’s no charge. But by hooking 
onto all the traffic we can we are able to steer 
a lot of it to our land stations that might 
otherwise have gone to our competitors.” 


Some Facts 


$,000,000 bats hang around the deep under 
ground chambers until dusk and then come 
out in clouds dense as smoke. 


Magicians of the Workshop 

(THE most magical thing in the world is 

brains. Over two hundred million dollars 
a year is being spent by American industry 
to extract wonders from brains. These won- 
ders, as did the radio, will become necessities 
as soon as they are perfected. In five or ten 
years automobiles will carry headlights 
solely for emergencies, for roadbeds are to 
be coated with a chemical compound that 
will absorb light from the sun during the 
day, and release it at night in a soft glow; 
wayside posts and fences will be coated with 
luminous paint to show up at night like the 
hands of a radio-lite watch. Homes will 
have a room exclusively for entertainment 
by radio, thus making it unnecessary to 
“go” to the movies, the theatre or the con- 
cert. With television perfected, the radio 
will supply all that these now give us, and 
illustrated news as well, and books will read 
themselves aloud. Hotels and apartment 
houses will, (some day), be built of glass 
tinted in different shades of color. Furniture 
will be built of aluminum. Jewels will be 
made of resin. Food will . . . but let’s not 
go into that! 


A Challenge from Girls 
LEVEN boys and girls, members of the 
United States Flag Association, who re- 
cently toured England and France, were re- 
ceived by the Lord Mayor of London, and 
in reply to his greeting, John C. McDuffee, 
17 years old, of Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
said: “If the boys and girls of the different 
countries got to know each other better, we 
would become such friends that when we 
grew up war would be unthinkable.” And 
Catherine DuBois, 16, of Washington, D. C., 
spiritedly said: “We girls feel that we are 
more important than the boys because 
the greatest power in the home and in the 
nation is the good mother. When we are 
grown to womanhood we are determined to 
use our influence for world-wide peace and 
friendship.” 


Worm Out of This! 


REC ENTLY a small youngster was watch- 

ing his Dad dig for bait in the garden, 
and cried out in protest when the spade cut 
a big angle-worm in two. “Pshaw,” said 
the busy parent, “it doesn’t hurt them; 
they just grow into two worms!” Thinking 


“‘And so the voyage continued. I usually 
averaged from five to twenty messages and 
position reports per night, and almost in- 
variably spent from twelve to sixteen hours 
with the phones on. I know it didn’t pay 
me but I had been bitten by the urge to pile 
up big traffic totals. And, after all, I guess 
my present standing in the company is due 
to the hard work I’ve put in. 

“Once or twice I decided to swear off and 
take it easy; but it didn’t work. I had 
spoiled myself for the easy life and couldn’t 
rest comfortably when I knew there were 
messages floating around looking for a home. 

“I wouldn’t have believed it until I had 
been going to sea for a while but now I know 
it’s a fact. The most fascinating work 
becomes a humdrum existence unless you 
throw yourself into it; give it everything 
you’ve got. And the dullest job will have a 
great fascination if you get enthusiastic 
about it. A wireless op can take life easy if 
he pleases—and that’s why so many of *em 
are disgusted with the game; wish they could 
get-into something else. I was, myself, until 
I came to. And now I even get a kick out of 
making the brightwork shine.” 


and Fancies 


that over for a few moments, the child in- 
quired, “‘Did God make worms so that they 
will grow into two worms when you cut them 
apart, because they are so useful?” (Per- 
haps you can answer that, and also say what 
kind of worm, if any, does become two worms 
when cut up.) 


Great Doers Are Great Readers 


READING acts upon the mind, as food 

acts upon the body. And there is a 
right and a wrong kind of each—with like 
results to mind and body. Dr. A. S. W. 
Rosenbach, a noted bibliophile—lover of 
books for their contents—claims that the 
degree of greatness of most of the truly great, 
and certainly of each of our Presidents, seems 
to be determined by their interest in books. 
Washington, for example, was a constant 
reader of good books, especially autobiog- 
raphies and histories, and including, by the 
way, Gulliver’s Travels. Including Washing- 
ton, twelve Presidents are listed by Dr. 
Rosenbach (in the New York Times) as our 
“great” Presidents (and each was a genuine 
book lover), as follows: Adams, Jefferson, 
Madison, Monroe, John Quincy Adams, 
Tyler, Lincoln, Roosevelt, Wilson, Coolidge, 


BOYS’ LIFE 


Mike and Jack appeared at his side with 
Diogenes between them, but Mr. Andrews 
stopped their thanks. ‘Thank Diogenes,” 
he told them. “He is a politician of no mean 
ability. He went his Greek namesake bne 
better and made honest men where none 
were to be found.” 

“*Ba-a-a,” said Diogenes, which meant, 
“Are you telling me?” 


“Well, Joe,” said Add, “‘seems to me 
you've convinced us that your first point 
wasn’t so well taken.” 

*“What was that, Add?” asked Joe. 

“That the radio game isn’t what it is 
cracked up to be.” 


s YES. I’m like all the rest of the ops. Run 

the old game down to the ground until | 
get to thinking forachange. But that poppy- 
cock they run in the ads is silly compared to 
the actual. ‘Easy work, gold braid!’ Why 
can’t they paint a picture of a man in a 
comfortable wool shirt, gazin’ at a tropical 
sunset; breathin’ bucketfuls of fresh salt air; 
sittin’ up the night with a hook full of 
traffic; bearings in the fog when the skipper 
and the mates have to rely on him? That's 
the way I’d get my customers for a radio 
school! But I guess they want to ease ’em 
into it gradually. 

**And now I have to be shoving off as | 
leave for ’Frisco on the first morning train 
and want to spend the evening with the folks. 
It’s pretty near supper time. Meanwhile. 
good luck, gang, and don’t let the wireless 
bug bite you.” 


(one of whose favorites is Alice in Wonder 
land), and Hoover. President Hoover, says 
Dr. Rosenbach, is the greatest book collecto: 
of any of the Presidents since Jefferson. In 
all his journeys he gathers volumes of value 
to the student. He has a faculty for search- 
ing out-of-the-way places for good books. 
(So here is one plain trail-maker to greatness 
in any worthwhile calling). 


Here and There 

APAN, smaller in area than California, 

has a population more than eleven times 
bigger (65,000,000), and is rapidly growing 
toward a tense question of territory sufficient 
for her people. . . . Spanning the Golden 
Gate strait, San Francisco is to have a bridge 
4,200 feet between the towers, 700 feet longer 
than the tower-to-tower span of the new 
Hudson River bridge at New York; its piers 
will be deep in the rock, to offset earthquake 
shocks. . . . Instead of being made of 
cheese, says Current Science, the world’s 
largest telescope, at Mt. Wilson Con- 
servatory, in California, shows that the moon 
is composed largely of pumice stone, a vol- 
canic product useful in removing ink-stains 
from fingers. 


Charley Ed 


(Concluded from page 46) 


After four weeks of strenuous liberty, 
during which he had been scratched, bumped 
and bruised by timber to which he had been 
a stranger during years of circus life, the 
clown and bright star of Sells Floto’s pachy- 
dermic performers was presented to Cran- 
brook’s Mayor, who made a speech and fed 
him candy. Then Charley Ed was inter- 
viewed by the leading editor of Cranbrook. 

“T have to admit,” said Charley Ed, 
yawning politely behind his trunk, “that 
illegal liberty is not all it’s cracked up to be. 
I shall be glad to be back at work again. 
I’ve noticed that meals in the wilderness are 
not regular. And,” he added sadly, “‘I shall 
never get over mourning my pal, Myrtle.” 

.The other survivors of the great escape had 
been sent westward to. rejoin the show. 
Charley Ed, with one lone trainer, followed 
in state and an express car. It cost the Sells 
Floto management $1,200 to ship the last 
recovered of its truants a thousand or more 
miles to Fresno, California, and the circus. 


It is a relief to report, from one who knows 
him, that the experience bought so dearly has 
quite reformed the clowning though clever 
and versatile elephant. Four years have 
elapsed since Charley Ed bolted into the 
smoky wilderness around Cranbrook. In all 
those years his public and private conduct 
has been as faultless as his appetite. He is 
more than nine feet in height and weighs 
close to four tons. He is healthy—but there 
is a sober look in his eyes. 

You see, about three years after the Cran- 
brook episode, Mary again went on a ram- 
page and was shot to death in the streets of 
Lewiston, Iowa, by Lewiston’s Mayor, E. G. 
Braddock. 

When Charley Ed reached into my pocket 
for peanuts recently, he rumbled to me confi- 
dentially, ““There’s nothing in a breach of 
discipline but discomfort, sorrow and un- 
favorable publicity. Me for the simple, 
honest life henceforth, performing, working 
for, and eating on, these circus people.” 
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[THE Hawaiian Archipelago consists of 
twenty islands of volcanic origin, nine of 
which are inhabited. They center like step- 
ping stones between the Pacific shores of 
North America and Asia. For this reason 
it is natural that the population should be 
of great racial variety—native, American, 
European, and a great percentage of Oriental. 
It has been claimed that the islands 
were first discovered by white men in about 
1570 as the result of a shipwreck, and that 
descendants of one of the survivors, Juan 
Gaetana, still exist in the islands. However, 
evidence on this is somewhat obscure and 
credit of discovery is accorded Capt. James 
Cook, an English circumnavigator, who 
visited the islands in 1778 and named 
them the Sandwich Islands in honor of 
his patron by that name, the First Lord 
of the Admiralty. But their true name 
is Hawaii Nei, a collective term synonymous 
with Hawaiian Islands. 
Captain Cook remained 
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In Hawaii Palms Nod While Fires of ‘‘Pele’’ Burn 
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tree and Maikoha became the god of the tapa 
makers. 

Yes, there’s a lot more to Hawaii than 
pineapples and ukuleles. We recently had 
“such an interesting letter from Harry 
Urasaki of Hakelau, Hawaii, that we shall 
use as many of the facts as space allows. 
Harry is a Brotherhood member and one of 
the 1930 Eagle Scout winners of the Harmon 
Scholarship Award. He starts right out 
with, “The word ‘Pacific’ signifies peace and 
happiness; so it is with Hawaii. The islands 
are the loveliest and most picturesque out- 
post of the United States. They are the 
Paradise of the Pacific.” (Atta Boy, Harry!) 

Kauai, Oahu, Maui, and Hawaii are the 
four chief islands of the group. Kauai, 
the “Garden Isle,” is the most ancient 
geologically. Oahu, with its thousands of 
acres of pineapples, is distinguished by the 
capital city, Honolulu; also by Waikiki 





on the islands a number 
of months and was wor- 
shipped by the natives 
as God Lono. However, 
some trouble arose and 
the Captain was killed 
at Kealakehua, where 
in 1874 a monument was 
erected in his memory. 
Hawaiian mythology, 
like the Greek and 
Roman, though of more 
primitive expression, was 
based on the physical— 
deeds of strength and 
daring. Nevertheless the 
early Hawaiians were 
not lacking in mysticism, 
for they recognized the 
existence of the soul. 
One belief was that man 
had two souls, one of 
which always remained 
with the body while the 
other had the power of 
leaving it to help a friend or pursue an en- 
emy. Still another belief was that the soul 
bore the same relation to the body as does 
the shadow. A very interesting ode to death, 
written by a native Hawaiian as late as 1840, 
after the introduction of Christianity, but re- 
taining the ancient concept, is here translated. 


Aloha (Farewell) 


Farewell, thou soul, the body’ s near companion, 

Companion in the rain and in the sun, 

In the piercing cold and in the chilly damp, 

Farewell my soul; we have communed together 
in the still retreat, 

Been companions in the crowd and in the silent 
places, 

And thou art going, my bosom friend, in the 
dark storm, 

Who rodest with me over the waves of the eight 
seas (island channels). 


The Hawaiian language has the same gen- 
eral structure as that of all Polynesia and 
natives of New Zealand and of Hawaii, 
although nearly 4,000 miles apart, are meni- 
bers of the same linguistic family who would 
require but a short time for a free exchange of 
ideas. The folk-tales of Polynesia are simi- 
lar in character. A typical one is “‘The 
Origin of Tapa.” (Tales Told in Hawaii; 
Stokes.) 

Maikoha lived in Nuuanu Valley, Hono- 
lulu. He was very sorrowful because the 
Hawaiians who lived in the mountains suf- 
fered from lack of clothing and bedding. 
When he was about to die he said to his 
daughter, “Bury me beside a stream. From 
my body will grow a tree. The inner bark 
will make clothes and bedding for our peo- 
ple.”” From the grave of Maikoha grew a 
small spreading tree, the first of its kind ever 
seen in Hawaii. His daughter cut a branch 
of the tree, pounded the inner bark and made 
the first tapa, or barkcloth, of the Hawaiians. 
The branches took root wherever they fell or 
were washed by the stream. Soon all of 
Hawaii was blessed with the gift of the wauke 
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Harry Urasaki (left) and three Scouters take a Christmas Day hike to the 
frozen lake atop Mauna Kea, 13,825 feet above sea level 


Beach, famous for surf-board riding. Very 
interesting also is the Royal School in Hono- 
lulu, which was founded in 1840 by the native 
chieftains for the education of their children. 
They engaged a missionary and his wife as 
teachers who made such a success of the 
school that during the California gold rush 
the people of that distant land sent their 
children 2,400 miles by sailing vessel from San 
Francisco to Honolulu to attend the school. 
After the passing of the chieftains the school 
was still further developed by an English 
educator, Cyril Smith, who was a vital force 
in molding the character of Hawaiian youth. 
In addition to book learning he taught them 
to be loyal to God, to their country and their 
flag. From Maui, the “Valley Isle,” the 
peaks of Ewa and Haleakala tower skyward. 
The crater of Haleakala, the largest dormant 
volcano in the world, is of tremendous size— 
circumference nearly thirty miles, depth 
ne —_ and standing 10,000 feet above sea- 
evel. 

Hawaii is the island best known. On the 
west coast in the district of Kona remnants of 
relics of early Hawaiian history hold the 
interest of visitors. Near the village of 
Kailua stands the old Royal Palace erected 
early in the nineteenth century for King 
Kamemameha I, of the dynasty which ended 
when Queen Liliuakalani was deposed in 
1893 and an independent government was set 
up. In 1898 the islands were annexed by the 
United States. Directly opposite the palace 
stands the first Christian church built in the 
islands, the walls constructed of stones taken 
from an early pagan temple. The ancient 
City of Refuge in Honaunau is on a rocky 
promontory pointing from the village to the 
sea. In olden times fugitives fled there for 
protection by the priests. The people were 
divided into three classes—kings, priests, and 
citizens. The kings had unlimited power over 
the persons and property of the citizens. 
Those old kingpins would be surprised if they 
could see certain young khaki-clad future 
citizens taking prominent part these days in 
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public demonstrations—nearly 5,000 of them 
—Troop Scouts, Sea Scouts, and Scouters. 

There are three principal mountains on the 
island of Hawaii. Mauna Kea, claimed to be 
the highest island mountain in the world, 
rises to almost 14,000 feet above sea-level 
and is snow-capped part of the year. Some 
hike to the top, but Harry Urasaki and three 
friends made it a year ago Christmas. (See 
illustration.) Mauna Loa, 13,675 feet above 
sea-level, stands to the left, and Hualalai, 
with an altitude of 8,273 feet, to the right. 

The great sight-seeing feature of Hawaii 
is Kilauea, in the National Park—the largest 
active volcano in the world, with its Hale- 
maumau Crater, “House of Everlasting Fire.” 
This is not the cone-type volcano found in 
other parts of the world. It is a large hole 
with a circumference of six miles and a depth 
of 1,000 feet, walls nearly vertical to the 
bottom. The first violent eruption recorded 
in history occurred in 
1790; the second in 
1924. Huge boulders 
were thrown out, molten 
lava streamed forth, 
ashes fell on canefields 
fifty miles away. A 
setting for Dante’s In- 
ferno—withal a scene of 
terrible magnificence. 
... STOP! LOOK'!! 
LISTEN!!! Just as this 
was going to the printer 
news flashed around the 
world 

HONOLULU, De- 
cember 23.—The most 
violent eruption of the 
volcano Kilauea, on the 
island of Hawaii, was in 
progress this afternoon. 
A sharp earthquake 
rocked the entire 
Kilauea area at 10:30 
A. M., and at 2:55 lava 
began spurting from 
forty to fifty mouths 
along a northeast to southwest rift line. In 
the floor of the crater Halemaumau enormous 
quantities of sulphur fumes are being re- 
leased and a cloud is hanging over the crater 
like a blood-red canopy. 

Kilauea is rich in legend. One is that each 
eruption is preceded by the appearance of 
Pele, goddess of the volcano, in mortal form. 
But no apparition could be more truly awe- 
inspiring than to sit December 28 at 4:15 
P. M. (10:45 A. M. in Hawaii) in a peaceful 
office at 2 Park Avenue, New York City, 
home of the World Brotherhood of Boys, 
and listen to a voice over the radio from 
half-way round the world: the voice of 
a man standing two feet from the brink 
of a pit of molten lava: a voice accompanied 
by a sullen rumble bursting into deafening 
roars. 

From the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, New York, we learn that three and a 
half miles of wire were stretched from Hilo 
to the edge of the precipice, through forests, 
over cliffs, up the side of the mountain. 
From Hilo the broadcast was wired to Hono- 
lulu and short-waved from there by KGU 
to the N.B.C. network pick-up in San Fran- 
cisco. The volcanologist, Thomas A. Jaggar, 
and an announcer of KGU station in Hono- 
lulu, described the spectacle as 25,000 cubic 
feet of red-hot lava shot into the air every 
minute, throwing off a heat estimated at 
2,000 degrees Fahrenheit. Just as the 
“mike” was lowered down against the wall 
of the crater a stream of fire shot 350 feet 
into the air and dropped back with a crash 
which roared out of loud-speakers from coast 
to coast. 

No words can describe the horrific sounds 
belched from the innermost parts of the earth 
unless it be the famous Latin poem, “Dies 

: wrath, O day of mourning 





Ire” —‘ Day of 
. . -, Heaven and earth in ashes burning” .. . 
but thousands of visitors flock daily to view 
the spectacle, life goes on as usual, there’s 
music and laughter, for in Hawaii palms nod 
while fires of Pele burn. 
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FUN MODELING 


easy to make anything with 


PLASTIC. 









Oh boy! What you can make out of this 
wonderful Plastic Wood. Ships, dragons, 
book ends—anything you wish—and you 
do an expert job. Yes—it handles just like 
soft putty and it quickly hardens into wood 
—wood you can paint, carve, turn in a lathe 
or drive nails into. If you want some fun—get 
Plastic Wood at any paint, hardware or de- 
partment store. Nine colors to choose from. 


MAIL FOR 48-PAGE BOOK 


The A. S. BOYLE COMPANY, Dept. 2-BL 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Send me — free — Big Book of Uses for 
Plastic Wood, 


Name 





Street & No. 





State 
‘THIS OFFER GOOD IN UNITED STATES ONLY 


> 








Short weve oper- 
ation between 


ground and plene! 





RADIO IS 
EXCITING! 


... learn it at RCA Institutes 


AVE you ever thought of radio as a career? 

Consider the highly interesting branches there 

are ...aircraft radio, television, talking pictures, 

broadcast station and studio, disc and film record- 
ing, and many others just as adventurous. 

You can learn any branch of practical radio at 
America’s oldest radio schools— RCA Institutes. 
Study either at one of the four resident schools—New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia and Chicago—or study 
at home through our extension courses. Special 
home laboratory equipment is furnished. Free uni- 
versity and advanced resident school scholarships 
offered to outstanding graduates. Splendid teachers. 
Very modern equipment. Associated with largest 
research laboratory in the radio industry. Tuition 
rates are very reasonable. Radio is the industry of 
the future ... so get into it now. Coupon below 
brings you free catalog and full details. Use it. 

A Radio Corporation of America Subsidiary 
{PCR ee ae ae ae aa a 














Send for Rules. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


H RCA INSTITUTES, INC. | 
Dept. BL-2, 75 Varick St., New York 
General Catalog. I 
. Remetin Se cctaieras | 
am interested. 
DC Aircraft Radio (D Talking Pictures (Television | 
I ()Discand Film Recording [] Broadcast Station or Studio | 
| DServicing Home Entertainment Equipment . | 
Ni 
l Addr. I 
= 
aa eT | 















SNAKE TRIANGLE 


(worth 7c alone) and 2 other tri- 
angles (one Nyassa) in our c 
lot of 53 diff. stamps for 5c. 
Good approvals. 

CROWDER STAMP CO. 
Carroll Baltimore, Md, 


joo Pompe all different or 7 varieties U. 8S. 
IVE Jue Cat. 28¢ only to those asking 
is approvals and enclosing 4c postag: 

Album, packet stamps and hinges for beginners—10e. 
Album holding over 2000 stamps, illustrated—only 15c. 
Album holding 4000 stam ps— 1500 iltustrations —ouly 25e. 
B. L. Hinman, Room 403-30 Irving Place, New York, N. Y. 


BIFF! BING! BANG! 


OH! WHAT A BARGAIN? Yoo get all this; Assortment of TRI- 
ANGLES, also our weird pa: 

BORNEO, finance: NEWFOUNDLA AND, Mis 1 
BOSNIA, CHINA ete. y imagine everything for only 10c to 
approval applica ante. iposenes, “352 "Valiey Stream 
Bivd., Valley Stream, st »N. 








! Pack. 108 stamps including Tchad, Dutch 
BOYS! ge etc., 5¢ to approval applicants. If 
ou will write at once we will include a 
stamp album, Sertoration gauge and a big bargain list, 
without 7 charge. Stamp enum page ic; 5, 
spaces 6,000 spaces $2.60 and $3.60; U. 8. $1.15. 
Hill arena =. Leonard St., Waltham, Mass. 


ARR STAMPS 
postage 2c; 1000 hinges 15¢; 
Album to hold 1152 stamps, 


20c. 50% approval sheets sent with each order. 
B. L. Miami Stamp Company, Fostoria, Ohio 


THIS IDED STAMP COLLECTION J: 
SCARCE TAMP es 


This Rel jam @-clded stamp, Africa 
terse b - = ix jlonies, ‘Salv 

in our re collection given to 

= roi here re. it sending 2c postage. TATHAM 
ai MP CO., (B-2) W. Springlield, Mass. 

























100 *srames,§ GIVEN 
to all who ask for our Net Approvals, Postage 2c, 


CHRISTENSEN oar co. 
B. 3731 N. 14th St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


RG 100 Dit. 10c. 1000 mixed, 60c. 25 Diff 
Bia U.S. 25c. 1000 Hinges, 15c. Album, 60c. 


Price List and approvals sent with every order. 
C. STEGMAN, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 














BRUNEI Gigantic Bi-colored Persian 

9 Airmail, Johore, Tanganyi- 

ka, French Guiana Provisional, Grenada, 

Eritrea, Foreign Revenue, Kedah, Orange 

River Colony, Nyasaland Protectorate, 

and a scarce, genuine Baden, all for Cc 
introduce our famous approvals. 


Viking Stamp Co., Sheepshead Bay Station, Brookiya, N.Y N.Y. 


No advertisements for this classification are eccepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 

“Approval” stamps sent by advertisers involve no obli- 
gation on the receiver except that they must be paid for 
or returned. 














THE SCARLET 


FROM THE 
WALL OF JERICHO 


A NEWSBOY shouts ‘“‘paper!”’ 
price-tag on a barrel of potatoes. 
advises you that he sells ‘‘the best seats for the ball 
These are all forms of advertising. 


Along the highways the motorist reads as he goes, 
“Fresh Eggs,”’ or ‘‘Dahlias and Gladioli,’’ or ‘‘Newly 
Picked Raspberries.”’ . . . 


a” + «< 


advertising. 


Few Englishmen of the Middle Ages could read, but 
each one knew a goat from a bull, and all could 
therefore pick their favorite hostelry by the sign it 
displayed. By the costumes of the attendant priests 
a Roman could tell whether he was entering the tem- 
ple of Adonis or Pallas Athene. 
years before that a man named Joshua, the leader 
of a tribe of Jews, knew where to storm the city of 
Jericho because a scarlet cord hung from a window 
in the wall. ... These are all forms of advertising. 


In each of these cases a sign of some sort told people 
what they wanted to know, where they could buy 
something, where they could get some special sort of 
information, where they could avail themselves of 
some special type of service. 


The advertising in this magazine tells you exactly 
these same things. Advertising is as much a part of 
your life as your telephone, your food, your business 


or your family. Indeed, 


possible, partly because of advertising! 


The scarlet cord still hangs from the wall of Jericho. 





CORD HANGS 


A grocer puts out a 
A ticket broker 


These are all forms of 


Some hundreds of 


most of these things are 





When answering advertisements 
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Boe and Harry, feeling the need of exer- 
cise, had been for a trot over the hills to 
the west of the town, and then the husky 
breeze that must have come directly from 
the North Pole, turned into a gale so pene- 
trating and icy that a direct line was made 
for Harry’s home, the nearest harbor of 
warmth and comfort and there, sure enough, 
in the living room on the hearth was a 
merrily blazing log fire sending forth luxuri- 
ous heat. Harry’s hands were numb and 
Bob’s ears and nose were like cakes of ice. 
So, when they were thawed out Harry be- 
thought him of certain newspaper clippings 
he had up in his room which he was sure 
would interest his friend. When he returned 
with them they were handed to Bob who 
read aloud, “A recent French stamp em- 
ploys the Arc de Triomphe as the base of its 
design. Astrologists are objecting to the 
design of the stamp due to the fact that the 
setting sun is placed just beneath the arc 
of the arch with rays emblazoning the sky 
above. These critics maintain the sun never 
has been known to set at that angle, and 
that it is impossible for the orb to assume 
the position it has been given.” When he 
had finished reading, Bob remarked; “It 
seems to me the writer of that paragraph 
made a mistake, too, in attributing that 
criticism to an astrologer. Aren’t they 
fortune tellers?” 

“Among the ancients the words astrologer 
and astronomer were synonymous, but to- 
day it implies one who is familiar with the 
art of judging of the influences of the stars 
upon human affairs, and of foretelling events 
by their position and aspects. That other 
clipping tells of Chinese commemoratives 
devoted to leaders who either lost their 
lives or died in the early revolutionary strug- 
gle which ended in the overthrow of the 
old imperial régime and establishment of the 
Republican government at Nanking. The 
new issue is divided into the ‘Sun Yat-sen,’ 
and ‘Martyr,’ designs, the first of which 
carries a portrait of the late Dr. Sun Yat-sen, 
‘Father of the Republic.’ The second section 
is dedicated to the martyrs of the revolution, 
and includes portraits of Teng K’eng, Liao 
Chung-kai, Shu Chihsin, Hung Chiao-jen, 
General Huang Hsing and General Chen 
Chi-mei who was assassinated in Shanghai, it 
is said by his enemy, Yuan Shih-kai. Almost 
the entire first issue was bought up by 
stamp dealers and collectors. The set was 
incomplete, however, as values of fifteen 
and twenty-five cents and one, two and five 
dollars are to be issued later. These will 
probably go the same way when they are 
put on sale. Included in the Sun Yat-sen 
design is the white sun of the Kuomintang, 
a society or political party organized to 
further nationalistic ideas, and to free China 
of foreign influences as laid down by Sun 
Yat-sen. Its supreme organ is the National 
Congress. The membership is over four 
hundred and twenty-two thousand. “Be- 
neath the sun in the stamp design are Chinese 
characters which, interpreted, mean, ‘Re- 
public of China Postal Service.’” 

The talk was interrupted by a ring of the 
front door bell and when someone had 
opened the door, Phil’s voice was heard. 
Bob and Harry rushed out in the hall to 
give a “hearty welcome,” 

When they had calmed down, Phil began. 
“Have you heard of the way the Yorktown 
commemoratives have been gobbled up by 
stamp collectors? Not one of the twenty- 
five million left in any post-office, and it is 
not likely more will be printed. First day 
cancellations on covers from Yorktown ran 
up to beyond a quarter of a million and a 
like amount passed through the Weathers- 
field post-office. It is estimated a million 
first day covers were posted. Never such a 
rush before.” 

“In Honolulu the entire supply was sold 
in two hours. A rush was made to the old 
former training ship, Constitution, at a dock 
near Yorktown for the ship’s special can- 
cellation which reads, ‘U. S. Frigate Con- 
stitution, October 19, 1931.’ Dealers are 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


No dvertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 

“Approval” stamps sent by advertisers involve no obli- 
gation on the receiver except that they must be paid for 
or returned. 


NEW PRICE LIST 


So you may compare the exceptional bargains offered, 
we have printed the catalogue numbers and prices of 
every stamp offered in our newest Price List of 
Stamps in sets. 

Literally thousands of sets, containing only guar- 
anteed genuine postage stamps, are offered at un- 
usually low prices. 


~~ SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO. 
1 West 47th St. New York, N. Y. 








TRIANGLE STAMP! 
os WAK: PERAYILILH 


td ale a fine triang' 
from Gabon, 
Serful packet and’ A, 


BP son 283 Se 
FINE BRITISH COLONIES 


YS! SEND TO.DAY for packet of 29 dif- 
tens British Colonies, includine scarce 
NAURU (as illustrated) Gwalior, ‘Charkbari 
scenery, maps, pooee Ty ships y and any 
other fine stamos from ‘tar-off, mysterious 
colonies which you'll be "e proud to own. 

asking for my Quick j 


WARD 
Gary, Ind. 


ia 
ie iitustrated list liste only 
STESEAL. STAMP CO. 
CANTON, OHIO 








D. M 
605 Pierce St. 


pace as List LIST 
GIVEN my 


Also fully illustrated U. 8. G ontalogus, indispensable for 
identifying U. S. stamps, 
STANLEY GIBBONS, Inc., he Park Row, New York City, N. Y. 


100 Different Foreign Stamps from{ !=¢luding 
100 Different Foreign Countries {4 Africa, Asia. 


Australia, 








Euro West Indies, et f NTS, 
GIVEN with each order, our pamoblet which tells me - i = ay 
a mm 


Collection Properly,’’ together with our price vist of 
albums, ye and hundreds of bar, 8 ii rt Pots. 
Queen City Stamp & Coin Co., hog te “ ot Gacinnati, 0. 


SCARCE AIRMAILS 


and SOUTH & CENTRAL AMERICAN Sta i 
AIR PLANES in flight. BATTLE SCENES, NATIVE 
RULERS, VOLCANO, LOG VE, etc., and 18 Canada 
Batson Get sale suraiitaia ares eat OC 

y ask for our 
GLENDALE STAMPCO. 1342 3 digcount Sbprovas, c 








ABYSSINIA RHINO! 
i alone !. 
as illustrated, ‘alee ot Anders. Sc 
4 and packet ictodty Oltre Giuba, 
u etc. orth illustrated lists, my 
ee only asl, @ roval aj licen * ‘ a 


Mt, Washingt ion, Md. 


DIFFERENT STAMPS 
to those asking for ~*~ > 
i my and lists. Pos 
Approval Books on United States, “pritish Colonies, 
South and Central America at 50% and 25% discount. 


NOEMUS STAMP CO..,312 East 23d Street, New York 


GIVEN 100 DIFFERENT STAMPS 


to all asking for our net Approvals. Postage 2 cents. 


BADGER STAMP CO. 
Box 64 B Milwaukee, Wis. 


BALTIC REPUBLICS 


20 different stamps from Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Poland, Finland, and Free City of Danzig. All for 5c to 
approval applicants 

MALBORO STAMP CO. 
1630 East 5th St. Brooklyn, New York 


U. S. POSSESSIONS 


From an old stock we have assembled a packet of stamps 
from Hawaii. Philippines, Porto Rico, and Canal Zone. 
which we offer to approval anaheants 5 for only ten cents. 
Sy supp ly,so rush your orders. MATHEWS STAMP 
. 34th Street, Oblahoma City, Okla. 

MY MOTTO ; ny have tried the rest now try 
you are not tisfied Tan oe ae a= J ‘= a > 

n sa’ wi our approv: mine. 
Precancels and foreign. 7 ” - 

A. J. KOENS 




















700 George St. Norristown, Pa. 


SCARCE PAPUA! 


(ss illustrated) pig packet 
t St diferent, Including ZANZIBAR, 5c 


JOHORE etna NON. 

OCEANICA, 
ete., ete., with Frostrated lists, all for only 5¢ 
to approval app! 


Monument Stamp ay ‘Arlington, Baltimore, Md. 
ANCHER’S $ $$ $ OUTFIT—ONLY 12c! 
Fige feo. dalare tL v7 Laem ctemne wi with Covewer) vaine value of aay 
. oe nt; Dacket | good ° io male Fepublic oo earth: i 
Pac he outfit for 12¢ to approval appl: 
cants! “Mook every order. 

RANCHER’ STAMP Co.. Box 47, Rutherford, N. J. 


























AITUTAKI—FIJ PO pope El 


AIRMAIL in our act of 4 

m mag MAURITIUS, , KENYA, 
Aus 

fer carck ret Here eatin Stet, er 

Kenwood Stamp Co., 526 No. Kenwood, Glendale, Calif. 


ABYSSINIA! Pome enn CHINA AIRMAIL! 


Adam's We-calne een 

Andorra, G ai, Posken’ iso larg Chin Ap pn 

value Tse, Beau ities airmail, and en others altogether @ 6 
all different This fine packet only 6c to approval applican' 


R. F. ADAMS 1025 Spring St. Reading, Ps. 


RARE STAMP PACKET-10c 


Copolegue \ Value Over $4.00. Many hard-to-get Varieties. 
While they last, only 10e to Approval a. 
tamps; United States Buying 


HORNELL STAMP COMPANY, Hornell, N. Y. 
ICELAND TRIANGLE! 


Airmail (as illustrated), also set 
map and ship in stampa, and 1d packet eonie = 4 
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Black Star Cases, Box 265-B, Evanston, Ill. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 

“Approval”’ stamps sent by advertisers involve no obli- 
gation on the receiver except that they must be paid for 
or returned. 


INC. RARE STAMP tf 
caracocuep soe «6 GEV ENE! 
Over 50 all different stamps including the above 
from the only black Empire in the world. Stamps 
from Abyssinia are missing from most collections. 
Portrait of King Negus Menelik, and also 
many fine overprinted aud surcharged stamps. 
Send 5c (stamps only) for postage, right away as 


supplies are strictly limited. Just request ap- 
provals. 


Lisburn & Tow di (Dept. B. L.) Liverpool, England 


SCARCE Ate & TRIANGLE! 


Beautiful Uruguay ‘‘flying horse’’ 
Airmail rhe scarce Guatemala Tri- 






















S 
CANTS! Big lists given. 
MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY, (Dept. 50) CAMDEN, NEW YORK 


(Xian AIR MAIL TRIANGLE 


and 32 different stamps, includ- 
ing 10 —- 12 =, cout 









big iliustrated price list sent 
with each order. Write today! 


a AW CurhanStampCo., Gloucester, Mass. 
TANNOU TOUVA TRIANGLE! 


This queer triangle (illustrated) from odd 5c 
country of Tannou Touva, also packet 
Vatican (Pope Ro ), Andorra, Libia, 
os raits seen " ents, Fag and | Wastrat- 
lists— ‘or only 5c val ap- 
pijcents. SEMINOLE spree co., 
uid P. O., Baltmore, Md. 


UNITED STATES MIXTURES 
ONE POUND ONE DOLLAR 
Price lists of sets and packages given on request. 
Acme Stamp Co., 1480 Broadway, New York City 























Two hard to get soninge from the South Seas which 
are missing in most collections , included in our big 
offer of fine stamps for only Se to ae vy wil 
approvals “‘that 7 different. Send today 

, Lt. W. SON & CO., Inc. 

WS 86 Hirsch Bidg., Piaintield, N. J. 





haven't ety i Fiven for 6c postage, ‘or 


Yours 
EMPIRE STAMP COMPANY 
Toronto Canada 


roval 
Quality Stamps on Approval 


premium 2c to approval applicants. If extra large 
selections are required send references. 


Keigwin Stamp Co., P. O. Box 85B, Vineland, N. J. 











stamps from 50 different countries, 10c. Both 
—s for 18c. Album to hold 3,500 stamps, 
35c. 1,000 hinges 10c. Perforation gauge nd 
approvals with every order. 


FRANK D. NAGEL 


300 Different foreign stamps only 10c. Packet 50 

















674 Franklin St. Denver, Colorado 
TT. China Wild Goose 
LA RG . pecial delivery stamp 
° (value 7c) for only 5e 
IN WORLD 
Y t t Custome: 
Paes RN PH PHILATELISTS, oc é 6021 or Harper fo B22 CHICAGO 











THE BARGAIN OF YOUR LIFE 
YOU GET ALL THIS: PAPUA (bi-colored ship), ABYS- 
SINIA (beauty), FIUME (Historical Wolf), a others, 
including LIBERIA, NYASSA TRIANGLE, pretty set 
PERSIA, set PARCEL POST STAMPS, ae. etc. 
Everything for only 10c. to approval aj pplica: 
Harry C. Duffield, 18 Prospect Ave., Rochelle Park N. J. 


10 RARE OLD STAMPS 


Stamps of Thurn & Taxis, an old German state issued 
1860. An unusual offer. All unused _ = V.~3 
teed genuine. Catalogue value, “$1. 26. 25c 
plus 2c postage. Ask for our approval ieaiaen 

Cross Stamp Company, 156 Market St. Newark, N. J. 


$1.00 U. S. POSTAGE, Lincoln me- 
morial, FREE, if you write for our 56- 
page price-list of U. S. and Foreign 


—- 2,000 illustrations. Also fine, 
but cheap stamps on approval. 
Hussman Stamp Co., 628-2 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Big Combination Given 
Includes packet TRIANGLE and HEXAGON sh ra also 
other beauties such_as MONTSERRAT. MONA STAN, 
ODESSA FAMINE ‘STAMP, CAMEROONS an oe MOZAM- 
BIQUE to HYDERABAD, ETC. In sidition we also give an article 
every collector needs. Everything for only 10c just to cover tage 
and mailing costs. Offer restricted to approval applicants only 
Walter H. Taverner, Jr., 231 Clark St., Westfield, N. J. 


TETE! TRIPOLI! TANGANYIKA! 


Also Hong-Kong, Abyssinia, Spanish Morocco, Somali 

Coast, etc., are included > - packet of 58 all different genuine 

stamps for only 5c. stamp from 

cours try enka A ~6 square 4. le ‘tn eres) included if you order today! 
v ts rde 

Woe MARSH. 31 OLIVER STREET, HARTFORD, CONN. 


STAMPS 105 (China, wiki Etc.) Stamp Dic- 
tionary, list 600 Bargains and 
Coupons, 2c. Stamp Album, over 500 illustrations, 

with dates, names of countries, ete., 3c. Bigger ones 

















14¢, 45c, $1.35, $2.45. A. BULLARD & CO., 
og hag te ny 6s. Dire rect en 446 Tremont St., Dept. A9, 
porters: album Boston, Mass. 





RARE CHINA AIRMAIL 


Showing airplane flying over Great Wall of China; also 
Vatican City stamp, Nyassa, Morocco—and 51 other 
fine stamps. All for 5c with request for approvals. 


R. G. HOWARD, 245 Waverly Ave., Newton, Mass. 


IMMENSE BARGAIN 


Pretty set ABYSSINIA, packet VENEZUELA, TRI- 
ANGLES, EPIRUS, FIUME, HONDURAS, ete. Also 
two useful articles to all coll 3s. Ev very thing 
s" only 10¢ to approval applicants. 

C. CLOWES, 892 Home St., Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 


1932 














offering all used Yorktowns at four cents 
each. Who says philately isn’t popular?” 

“There’s an interesting point about these 
stamps,” said Bob. “They come in two 
sizes and will be listed that way. Paper is 
ordinarily put in the press with the grain 
vertical. Paper shrinks with the grain, so 
when a further printing was done with the 
grain horizontal, stamps thus produced were 
affected both in height and width. You 
want to keep an eye out for these va- 
rieties before there ceases to be any to 
look at.” 

“Portugal’s annual Red Cross surcharges 
have arrived still on values of the Cameons 
issue, twenty centavos, deep orange; forty, 
ultramarine; forty-eight, red brown; sixty- 
four, green; one escudo, sixty, dark blue 
and ten escudo, dark brown on pinkish 
paper. The overprinting is in red and 
reads, ‘Porto to franco,’ beneath which is a 
red cross with ‘1932’ below.” Phil, having 
made this announcement, went on to tell 
of the French colony, Indo China. “There's 
always a long list,” he said. “Thirty 
varieties this time, of which eleven are postage 
dues, and with the usual picturesque sub- 
jects, a junk, ruins of Angkor Wat, one of 
the most beautiful temples in the world, 
which was hidden away in the jungle for 
many years, and rice fields: ‘These sets are 
generally offered at the time of issue and are 
hard to complete afterward.” 

Harry said. “I was thinking the other 
day of the big-hearted stamp collectors who 
are always helping to pay for some object 
which is desired by one country or another; 
a public park, an athletic field, statues, 
public buildings and so on. Father brought 


| me home an envelope yesterday from 


Salvador, which has a twenty and a fifty 
centavos stamp of the current issue both 
surcharged ‘EDIFICIO POSTALES,’ in 
two lines which means there is need of a 
new post-office building in Salvador. And 
Nicaragua, suffering from the earthquake 
and fire of March 31st, 1931, certainly is in 
need of a new ‘Palacio de C omunicaciones,’ 
so we have a set of thirteen values, a half 
centavo to one cordoba on which are pic- 
tured the post-office building before its de- 
struction and after. The appeal is so 
touching that we shall gladly purchase also 
the five airmails which are now in service, 
with an excellent engraving of the famous 
volcano, Momotombo, over which is to be 
surprinted some appropriate statement.” 

Phil had two Haiti stamps, horizontal 
oblong in form, commemorating fifty years’ 
membership to the Postal Union. On the 
five de gourde, green, are portraits of Presi- 
dents Salamon and Vincent, while the ten 
de gourde has only Vincent's portrait. 

“Roumania is issuing an increasing list 
of stamps,” said Bob. “Five airplane sets 
in four years ought to be enough. Five 
values now in service show various types of 
aircraft flying over as many local scenes. Two 
lei, green; three, rose; five, brown orange; ten, 
blue green; twenty, violet. A new sixteen lei 
stamp is now being prepared which will have 
portraits of three kings similar to the ten lei, 
blue, of the jubilee issue of 1931.” 

“The first three of those airmail sets of 
Roumania were of the same design,” Harry 
pointed out. “First a change of paper; 
then an overprint.” 

“*Stamp Collecting,’ an English publica- 
tion, refers to a watermark change for 
Australian stamps, which, for the future, 
will be, ‘Crown C of A.’ Two new airmail 
sets have arrived. That from Bulgaria has 
omitted the usual airplane from its design, 
and has substituted the half figure of a 
peasant woman receiving a letter from a 
fluttering pigeon. There is a background of 
mountains. Values are one (lei), dark 
green; two, maroon; six, deep blue; twelve, 
carmine; twenty, dark violet; thirty, deep 
orange, and fifty, orange brown. The design 
is against a solid-color background. Those 
from Dominican Republic are all of the 
same design, the size like that of preced- 


| ing issues. Ten centimos, carmine; fifteen, 


rose lilac; twenty, dark blue; thirty, 
green; fifty, red brown and one peso, deep 
orange.” 

Phil turned to Harry. “You were ex- 
pressing your admiration of the generosity 
of stamp collectors. Here’s a new one to 
add to your list. Funds are needed to buy a 
collection of Finnish envelopes, the finest 
in existence, rather than have it broken up 
by auction. The Postal Department has 
prepared a special stamp which is a copy of 
the first envelope design issued in 1845; one 
marka plus four markas. The collection will 
be placed in the Nation Postal Museum, . 
whea a sufficient amount is realized from the 
stamp sale.” 
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Here are the four horsemen of last year’s 
Roundup (all Californians, by the way). 
They had big fun in piling up spare 
money. 





MARVIN TUDDER 
earned $15.00 


BOB TODD’S 


Take HERB CROW 
led the way 
with $21.80 


BILL FOLWELL 
rode into $13.55 





They did it all in the last 
big Roundup period. 


Get In The Big Roundup 


Here’s an open chance for you to get some 
spare money. You can use some! 


Fill in the Coupon—Mail To-day, Sure. 


JACK GARDNER, 
BOYS’ LIFE, 
2 Park Ave., N. Y. C. i 








Please send me the Big Roundup Opportunity Outfit on earning spending 
money. 
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pits. 
Or ee — 
5 Sections—over 3 Ft. Long 
Brass bound. Made in 
See Miles Away Europe. Carrying Case 
free with order. Satisfaction < money ao 91.76 
Pa ostman only .75, 
Send No Money pws postage. 2 for $3.25, 
(Or send price and we pay postage.) Send today. 
Bargain House, 427 Randolph St, Dept. 46, Chicago 















* WANT A STEADY JOB? x 





$105 to $250 month. Men, women, 18 to 50. Gov- 
ernment positions. Short hours. Common. edu- 
cation usually sufficient. 
list of positions. 

Franklin Institute, Dept. M171, Rochester, N. Y. 






Write immediately for 



























ms silver, 1 or 2 letters in 

, GS or SS beside shield 7] 

) —36 or more, $1.25 ea., 1 to 12, $1.75 Y 

#) Silver plate pin with guard, any numerals, E 

W{G any letters, 75c;12 or more, 65c ea, . 
Write for Free Catalog NOW. 

ROCHESTER, N.Y 


















METAL ARTS CO. Factory 27 


y—~RING or PIN § 29) \Q/7 
at} <,. ae 
fearon, $193 
CATALOG SENT FREE 296¢ 
Special designs furnished at no extra cost. You buy 


direct from factory at factory prices. Send for catalog 
C. K. Grouse Co., 146 Bruce Ave., No. Att Mass. 


5 Master Keys 


Work like ic in emergencies or prove whether 
your door or locks are burglar-proof. Open and 
test thousands of different locks. commended b 
users in ten different nations. Most wonderful 
ok keys of their kind, 1 today. (A 
C.0.D.). Keytag and key chain ° hb key 
different, 


VALLIERE, 75 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


RAISE CHINCHILLA 


FUR RABBITS we suppiysioct 
AND CONTRACT FOR ALL oy AISE 
RE ge Se | 
Pur Farming Magazine, all for l0c, STAHL'S 

OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., Box 105A, Holmes Park, Missouri 


g Print Your Own 










































Cards, Stationery, Circulars, Advertising, etc. 
Save money. Print for others, big profit. Junior 
Press, $5.90. Job press$11 up, Power $149. Easy 
rules sent. Write for free catalog with all de- 
tails. The KELSEY Co., Y-71, Meriden, Conn. 

















































MLAYS Javenile Songs, Musical Readings, 


“idk, Bese pat 
T.S. Denison&Co., 623 S.Wabash, Dept. 18 Chicago 


Five Sections, Brass bound P: 
BIG 3 FT. TELESCOPE pares Bie eens oo sel 
Tiisrcccese, Guenantned” Bie vase. Posteri 81.16 GOD ibe 
s 5 le . . UD. 
extra. BENNER & COMPANY, T-59, Trenton, N. J. 

















Moulds to cast Lead Soldiers, In- 

dians, Hunters, Wild and Farm Ani- 

mals. 235 Kinds. Send sc Stamp 

for Illustrated catalogue. 

HENRY SCHIERCKE, Dept. B.L. 1 
Ghent, N. Y. 





Have You a Camera? 


Write for free catalog of our big magazine showing how 
to make better pictures and earn money. 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
112 Camera House Boston 17, Mass. 


* as with 75 illustrations for 

Boy Electrician Making Batteries, Dyna~ 

mos, Motors, Telegraph apparatus, Tele- 

phone, Lights, Bells, Alarms, Coils, ‘‘ Wireless” 

Current Reverser, Electric Engine, Radio,ete. Byelectrical 
experts so that anyone can understand it. Price 10e Postpaid, 
World Novelty Co., Dep. 4, 929 Main St., Racine, Wis. 


' AIRPLANE PHOTOGRAPHS 


114 photographs of different type airplanes. Size 4 x 5. 
Price 10c each, 3 for 25c, 15 for $1.00. Send 2c stamp 
for complete list. PILOT PLANE PHOTOS, Gen. 
P. O. 560, New York City. 


Northward Ho! 


IMMY RAND and a bunch of 

friends were ‘looking for ad- 
venture when they shipped as 
common seamen on the Frank 
M. Putney, big  four-master 
loaded with rails for Hudson’s 
Bay. 

And they found plenty of 

adventure and no little fun 

inside the Arctic Circle. 


DON’T MISS 
Northward Ho! 


Beginning in March 

















‘ | Follow Washington” shows 


E HOPE Troops that are planning to 

give entertainments in honor of Wash- 
ington know of the material published by 
the Government Commission. Plays and 
pageants, costuming, music, and information 
about Washington are in pamphlets that 
| Scoutmasters may obtain by writing to the 
| United States George Washington Bicen- 
tennial Commission, Washington, D. C. 

Among the plays which Scouts who would 
like to play the parts of men could use are 
four, two of which have only men as charac- 
ters, and two having one Indian girl each. 
Especially effective for presentation in camp 
would be “The Indian’s Prophesy.” “‘ Match- 
ing Wits” is a scene at Fort Le Beeuf; “I 
Braddock’s 
Headquarters; and “The Blue Goblet” 
shows the young Washington during his stay 
in the Barbadoes. All these plays were 
written by Maj. R. B. Lawrence and may be 
given without royalty fee. 

In a pamphlet listing pageants and plays a 
number of others suited to Scout use will be 
found, such as the pageant, “The Boys’ George 
Washington,” and the plays,“‘ A Youth of the 
Frontier” and “The View from the Window.” 
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Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. 
Published by F. E. Compton & Company, 
Chicago. 

WE WONDER how many of our readers 

have discovered the joy of reading in an 
encyclopedia. Of course, you know these 
rows of large volumes as a place to seek in- 
formation but we fear they are connected 
only with school work, with seeking facts 
for use in themes and lessons and debates. 
Makers of encyclopedias naturally do their 
work with the reference idea foremost, hence 
the brief hard-packed style which presents 
in the least possible space the greatest amount 
of information. 
clopedia for pleasure and find in it a tremen- 
dous amount of interesting material, and there 
is a certain irresponsible glee in skipping from 
one subject to another as they follow in the 
alphabetical arrangement. You can take any 
volume of the set, open it at random at any 
page and find something entertaining. If the 
first article you chance on does not interest 
you, the next one probably will. 

Here is an encyclopedia for young people in 
which you can find all this pleasure of reading 
about quite unrelated things. It is generously 
illustrated and contains retellings of famous 
stories in addition to the type of material 
found in the usual work of the kind, history, 
biography, science, industries, arts, mechanics, 
nature, sports, economics, transportation, 
government, all presented with special appeal 
for young readers. If we and readers of Scout 
age cannot be enthusiastic over the inter- 
spersed verses and stories for very young 
children, if they seem out of place in a book of 
this sort, we can appreciate its many good 
points and respond to its particular appeal. 


The Romance of Transport, by Ellison 
Hawks. Crowell. $3.00. 
AN ADMIRABLE concise treatment of 
an immense subject is this. The book is 
well written and interesting, covering all 
methods of transport from that of the savage 
man, who developed sandals to protect his 
feet, to the domestication of the beast of 
burden; the making of sledge and wagon and 
boat; the development of roads and water- 
ways; the inventions that brought steam- 
ship, train, motor, plane. The illustrations 
are many and illuminative. 


My Indian Boyhood. Chief Standing 
Bear. Houghton Mifflin. $1.75. 

HIEF STANDING BEAR is not a 

stranger to Boys’ Lire readers who will 
find here a pleasant account of the schooling, 
though it was not carried on in schools 
which an Indian boy had. We are told how 
the author was trained for hunting and 
scouting and in the arts of which the brave 
needs to be master. For those with an alive 
interest in Indian personality and Indian lore 
this little book will be a find. 


Young Germany, by Anne Merriman 
Peck. McBride. $2.50. 


GERIOUS young people who want to 





















are like and are doing will find here an en- 


But you can read an ency- ° 


know what young people of other lands’ 


thusiastic picture of German young people 
and their Youth Movement. Boys and girls 
have the habit of hiking through the country, 
staying at shelters maintained for them, 
seeing all parts of their country and meeting 
the folk ideas sections. 


Journalistic Vocations, by Charles EI- 
kins Rogers. Appleton. $2.50. 
HERE is a vocational guide-book that 
gives a good general survey of the field 
covering not only reportorial and editorial 
work in newspaper and magazine but adver- 
tising and circulation as well, and also free- 
lance writing and publicity. The require- 
ments in training and natural ability are 
suggested, the duties and the procedure. The 
salary schedules seem to us rather high and 
may give aspiring journalists a somewhat 
exaggerated idea of the earnings in the field. 
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Wings for Men, by Frank Mead. Cen- 
tury. $4.00. 
A VERY comprehensive book giving a 
history of flight from its inception with 
myth and fable to actual achievements of 
the present moment. It is suitable for boys 
of Scout age and all who are interested in the 
non-technical side of aerial navigation. The 
author’s style is delightful and he speaks with 
authority as an officer of the U. S. Navy Air 
Service and holder of five world seaplane 
records. He wrote the stories for the popular 
screen pictures the “Dirigible,” “Flying 
Fleet,” and “Sea Eagles.” 


Yankee Ships in Pirate Waters, by 
Rupert Sargent Holland. Macrae-Smith. 
$3.50. 

HE days when Yankee vessels voyaged 

from Salem to all ports of the East are 
pictured in a group of long short stories. 
Their trade was with orientals, some civilized, 
some savage, but all different in methods 
and point of view from the New England 
skippers. Sometimes a half savage chief 
attempted to cheat in trade, sometimes he 
attacked the vessel and often succeeded in 
pillaging it, but always the shrewd American 
traders seem to have had a highly exciting 
time. The stories are all of adventure and 
adventure a little different from that found 
in most stories of the period. 


BOYS’ LIFE 


READING FOR WINTER DAYS 


The Flood Fighters, by Thames Wil- 
liamson. Houghton Mifflin. $2.00. 
A SERIES of graphic sketches of scenes 
and labors and tragedies during a 
Mississippi flood. Young Henry Stanley goes 
with his father, a Red Cross doctor, to the 
area and in minor capacity with that organi- 
zation sees many phases of the war against 
the waters and of care for the sufferers. The 
book is always interesting and reads like a 
story, though the material is of the grimmest 
reality. 


Home from the Sea, by Sir Arthur E. 
Rostron. Macmillan. $2.50. 

HE man who commanded the Carpathia 

when she sped to the aid of the Titanic 
tells the story of that terrible experience and 
just as graphically describes the landing at 
Gallipoli with its slaughter and suffering. 
These are the high points in this book but 
there is much else to hold the attention of the 
reader. The author began his career in days 
of sail and ended as Commander of the 
Berengaria after several years in the same 
position on the Mauretania, a ship which he 
describes with pride and evident affection. 


Java Ho! by Johan Wigmore Fabricius. 
Coward McCann. $2.50. 
PETER HAJO and Padde, Rolf and 
Harmen, four Dutch youths are the 
young adventurers of this story of seafaring 
in the early seventeenth century. On the 
Nieuw Hoorn they sail from Holland for the 
Indies. Life on the ship is described in lively 
fashion, but the voyage ends with the burning 
of the vessel and with the four finding them- 
selves on the Malay Coast. The natives 
of various tribes are hospitable—hostile— 
treacherous—in turn, but at length, the cast- 
aways, after a long difficult trip cross coun- 
try, build a raft, sail to Java and find their 
skipper and a vessel in which they return. 
For readers who enjoy a long, well-told story 
of adventure by sea and in strange lands with 
lively, boyish heroes this book will be ex- 
ceptionally interesting. 


Skyward, by Rear-Admiral Richard E. 
Byrd. Blue Ribbon Books. $1.00. 
For those who have not already become 
familiar with Byrd’s own account of his 
earlier adventures in the air, this will be an 
excellent book to read as an introduction to 
accounts of the later experiences in Little 
America by the leader himself and by others 


WASHINGTON A SCOUT OF THE FIRST CLASS 
Says Franklin K. Mathiews 
Chief Scout Librarian 
Reviewing ‘‘The Boys’ Life of Washington’’ 


By Helen Nicolay (Century $2.50) 


7 LUCKILY escaped without a wound, though I had four bullets 


through my coat and two horses shot under me.” 


So writes 


young Colonel Washington, after the battle of Great Meadows in 


the French and Indian War. 


This incident is cited because I want 


at once to say that the author of this remarkable book knows how 
to pick “the high spots.” Truly this is a boys’ life of Washington. 
Those of them who like history, fortunate enough to possess a copy, 
will just about “eat it up,” as boys sometimes say. The book pa 
as though written by a reporter on the spot—often literally true, 
for the author has introduced into the text an innumerable number 
of quotations from the diary, letters and other writings of Wash- 


ington. 


Of course, though, before an interesting biography can be 
written, an interesting life must be lived. Such a life, from the 
very beginning. and even before, was Washington’s. What a 
boyhood and youth he had! Brought up almost in the wilderness, 
he very early was introduced by his big brothers to the joy of track- 
ing and trailing big game. Very early too in his youth he came to 


mortal combat with Indians, who lived all about him. 


Of one of 


| these occasions, he writes: “I heard the bullets whistle, and believe 
| me, there is something charming in the sound.” 


world’s great men. 
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EE 5ST RAE eee 


i So runs The Boys’ Life of Washington from page to page. One 
| thing after another happens, as in a thrilling fiction story. All 
the things that delight the daring, reckless heart of boyhood seem 
to be recorded as happening in the life of the boy and man who 
came eventually to be the Father of his country and, by all the nations 
of the earth, hailed today as one of the noblest and best of the 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


who accompanied him. And the book itself 
has perhaps more of variety in adventure and 
color than the later one. 





Knute Rockne, by Harry A. Stuhldreher. 


Macrae-Smith. $2.50. 

NOTHER book about Rockne, not a 

formal biography with dates and in 
cidents but a series of sketches of the coach in 
the various relationships of his football 
life, related by one of the group known as the 
Four Horsemen. The book gives intimate 
pictures of Rockne’s methods with his men, 
and his handling of the individuals of his 
teams wherein he was so great an influence 
for good. 


The Model Aircraft Builder, by Chel- 
sea Fraser. Crowell. $2.50. 
ETAILED instruction on making a 
variety of model craft, among them an 
autogiro and an airship, will be found here. 
The author opens the book with information 
on the tests that are given applicants for 
instruction in piloting. Next, he tells how to 
build two ground training planes, a me- 
chanical and an electrical. Model building 
follows with suggestion as to the tools and 
materials needed for such work. The final 
chapters are on the making of a model airport 
and a miniature wind tunnel. The young 
handicraftsman will find this book a good 
addition to his collection on the subject. 


The Boy's Life of Bobby Jones, by 
O. B. Keeler. Harpers. $2.00. 

F YOU are interested in golf and in 

champions, you will find this book to your 
taste. The author is a sports writer who has 
watched the development of Jones from a 
boy player and writes of him at all stages of 
his golf career and traces the improvement 
in his game. 


Let’s Go Fishing, by Charles Reitell 
Whittlesey House.: $2.50. 
NLY to the confirmed “‘fisher-boy” will 
this book appeal, but to him it will give 
information about the kinds of fish to be 
found in brooks and small rivers and the 
lesser lakes, and their life history. 


Elements of Lawn Tennis, Golf, Rid- 
ing, by John Hope Doeg & Allison Danzig: 
by Henry Cotton; by Lady Hunloke & Cecil 
Aldin. Coward McCann. Each $2.00. 
"THESE books should be useful to young 

people interested in the subjects. The 
instruction is elementary and confines itself 
to fundamentals. 


; ar {ands and Times 


Mog, the Mound Builder, by Irving 
Crump. Dodd, Mead. $2.00. 
FoR his hero, Mr. Crump takes a boy of 
those people who have left in various 
parts of our country their great heaps of 





natural, and not self-conscious or stilted, or 
melodramatic, or unreal. I once heard of a 
scene that was rehearsed eighty-seven times, 
with the director working all the time to try 
to keep the actors, who in that particular 
case were children, from getting too tired or 
discouraged in the meanwhile. 


FoR the second picture of the Scout series, 
the producer chose something entirely 
different. 

The story is called ‘ Ahoy!”’ and was made 
with the cooperation of Santa Barbara Sea 
Scouts. 

Two boats were loaned, through the 
Scouts, to the motion-picture producer for 
the occasion. Both were manned by Sea 
Scouts. The larger one was the famous 110- 
foot schooner Bowdoin, of Captain Donald 
MacMillan’s arctic explorations, now re- 
christened the Radio. 

The Sea Scouts, with the motion-picture 
company from Hollywood, set sail from 
Santa Barbara on a Saturday forenoon. The 
director was ready to begin “shooting” before 
they had been out an hour. 
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earth, often in strange forms, which have 
offered such a problem to archeologists, the 
Mound Builders. He tries to reconstruct 
their life and ways, portraying them as higher 
in the scale of civilization than the Indians 
who wage war against them. Mog sets out 
on a brave errand, through loyalty to his 
father, which compels him to travel over 
hostile country, but his journey ends in suc- 
cess, in helpfulness to a weaker tribe, in aid 
to his own people. It is an entertaining story 
full of incident and with two good boy 
characters. 


Behind the Battlements, by Gertrude 
Linnell. Macmillan. $2.00. 
SMALL book which gives, first through 
a story, then through a brief sketch of 
the founding, history and customs, a picture 
of each of three ancient places in France; 
Carcassonne, Avignon and Mont St. Michel. 
Though written for the younger group, any- 
one may learn much from it and find also an 
entertaining, romantic story. 


Laughing Lad, by Helen Coale Crew. 
Century. $1.75. 
A FRENCH boy, joyous, brave and happy, 
is kidnapped by gypsies and has a strug- 
gle to escape and then to find his people. He 
serves in the Great War, is crippled, but wins 
back his joyous spirit and through it is able 
to restore to sanity another youth, likewise a 
victim of the Front. The story has many 
good touches of French life and the boy hero 
is attractive—and attracts adventure. 


The Circle of the Braves, by Wolfe 
Thompson. Stokes. $2.00. 
ALGONQUIN Indian life and ways in 

Connecticut before the white man came 
to these shores is skilfully pictured in these 
pages. The characters are well done and the 
movements of the Indians from winter to 
summer quarters, the methods of getting and 
storing food are interesting. The plot rests 
on the enmity of Little Bear and Pointed 
Tooth, and shows them taking divergent 
trails, one to usefulness and honor, the other 
to exile and treason. 


The Willow Whistle, by Cornelia Meigs. 
Macmillan. $1.75. 
For the younger brothers and sisters of 
our readers we like to recommend a book 
occasionally. This one is a good story of a 
little pioneer girl and a boy who is her 
“neighbor” living only five miles away. 
They make friends with an Indian who tries 
to follow with small Mary Anne a custom 
of friendly Indians of taking white children 
to visit in their villages. What happened 
on that visit and when hunters of an enemy 
tribe came into the territory makes a pleas- 
antly exciting story. 


Painted Moccasin, by Carl Moon. 


Stokes. $2.50. 

HIS author is well-known as a re-creator 

for young people of Pueblo life. In this 
story he is successful in presenting an enter- 
taining story that has added interest from 
the detailed account of the customs and 
offices of the Pueblo city. Kosaga, named 
for a wounded survivor of a tribe wiped out 
by the tribe hostile also to Kosaga’s, aids a 


Turn ’em Over 


(Concluded from page 50) 


Each time they were ready for a take, the 
ship’s engine had to be stopped, so that the 
mike wouldn’t pick up the sound of the 
motor. Then the schooner would lose head- 
way; her bow would fall away from the wind, 
and she would roll in the trough of the sea. 
There was quite a swell, as there usually is 
along the Pacific Coast. The ship rolled 
splendidly. 

Presently the actors from Hollywood began 
to look uncomfortable. One of them got sick. 
Then another. Finally even the director and 
camera-man gave in; every last member of 
the company from Hollywood was seasick. 
They had to stop shooting, and wait until 
they reached the harbor of Santa Cruz 
Island. 

That wasa great holiday for the Sea Scouts! 
They were used to the water and were hardly 
able to remember what seasickness felt like, 
even though they had such a convincing 
demonstration of what it was. 

They all camped on Santa Cruz Island for 
four days, getting back to Santa Barbara 
late on Wednesday. 

There are lots of things that you can do 
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friendly tribe to join forces with his own. 
Suddenly the dead Kosaga comes to life as an 
influence on his namesake and the tribe with 
which he found shelter. Through an inherit- 
ance from him young Kosaga once more 
saves his tribe and wins honor that he feels 
is too great for one so young. A simple love 
story threads through the book. 


Lazaro in the Pueblos, by Cornelia 
James Cannon. Houghton-Mifflin. $2.00. 
OUNGER Scouts will find this presenta- 
tion of Pueblo life in the early period of 
Spanish invasion interesting. A boy goes 
with Espejos’s expedition, forty years after 
Coronado, and becomes an inmate of Acoma, 
the friend of an Indian boy, whose language 
and ways he learns. 


The Secret Empire, by Henry W. Pat- 
terson. Coward-McCann, Inc. $2.00. 
AN ENEMY of La Salle is working to 

gain power over the savages in order to 
build for himself a great empire and sweep 
away the French colonies. A boy -comes 
over with La Salle in order to seek his father, 
who went into the wilderness on a mission for 
La Salle and never returned. The boy is 
rather charmed by his master’s enemy, though 
he is devoted to the great explorer, and at 
length discovers the man’s retreat and his 
plan. The story touches history only here 
and there but it is lively. 


Good Jew 


Renfrew Rides North, by Laurie York 
Erskine. Appleton. $2.00. 
FAVORITE hero of several books, a 
favorite as a member of the Canadian 
Mounted and as a flyer during the War, 
returns as a temporary member of his old 
organization and helps them solve some 
problems in crime. Readers who have al- 
ready learned to admire Renfrew will be 
happy to have more of his adventures. It 
goes without saying that the tales are inter- 
esting and well-written. 


The Black Wolf Mystery, by Robert 
Joseph Diven. Century. $2.00. 

OE ORDREY was an enthusiastic Patrol 

Leader who knew his Scout work thorough- 
ly, and he found his skill useful when he spent 
a year with his father and an old guide and 
trapper in the Alaskan wilderness. He solves 
a mystery and makes an Indian friend, as 
well as a devoted dog, friend. For boys who 
like tales of the out-of-doors in lonely places, 
the book will be of interest. 





Johnny Bree, by William Heyliger. 
Appleton. $2.00. 

HE hero, glib and fresh, has had to fend 

for himself and has gone in careless, 
happy-go-lucky fashion from one poor job 
to another. At last the thought of the iron 
mines where his father had been chief en- 
gineer draws him to them. He seeks work and 
immediately is challenged in various ways. 
He struggles against his own better spirit but 
finally succumbs and begins to work hard to 
make good and follow his father’s ways. 


and remember, when you are taking part in 
motion-picture making on location, that have 
nothing to do with the picture itself. On the 
Channel Islands, for example, that lie off the 
California Coast opposite Santa Barbara, 
there are odd varieties of birds and animals; 
there are relics of early explorers, and Indians, 
and wrecked ships. There is a great cave on 
Santa Cruz Island, where hundreds of sea 
lions have a breeding ground. There are 
strange little foxes, no larger than cats. 
While the Sea Scouts were on the Island, one 
of the party shot a gaunt wild boar, of a 
numerous tribe that is supposed to have 
descended from pigs taken to the island by 
Spaniards a hundred and fifty years or more 
ago, that ran wild and reverted to a primitive 
stage of development. 

Through all the picture making, Scouts 
and Sea Scouts alike showed up very well, 
off the screen as well as on it. 

“They’re good guys to work with,” the 
motion-picture people said. “‘They showed 
us a good many things. We’refor’em. And 
boy! you should have seen those Sea Scouts 
handle the ships in a blow!” 
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is only one DAN 


Dan Beard 
Woodcraft 
Camp 


in a primitive forest on a 
beautiful Pennsylvania moun- 
tain lake. 


“CAN’T YOU HEAR THE WILD; 
IT’S CALLING YOU” 


The trees are whispering 1t; 
The brooks are babbling it; 
The lake is laughing 1t; 

The stars are twinkling it; 
The winds are shouting 1t; 
The flapjacks are flapping it. 


Our boys are taught to do 
the very things they WANT 
TO DO; Overnight hiking; 
Horsemanship; Canoeing, 
Swimming, Trailing, Archery; 
Aviation; Nature lore; Camp 
lore; Indian lore; Handicraft. 
Ask Dad to sign you up in the 
only camp of its kind in the 
world. 


Not a Scout Camp, but, for 
those who are Scouts, an in- 
tensive Scouting course under 
competent Scout leaders. Merit 
badges awarded by local court 
of honor. 








DAN BEARD OUTDOOR SCHOOL 


{ 

: Suffern, N. Y. 1 
1 Please send full information about your Outdoor : 
J School and Camp to r 
} (Parent’s Signature) 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


The Scout World 


Klitch, fourteen, of Troop No. 1 of North 
Arlington, N. J., rescued John Celli, two 
years his senior, from the Passaic River. 
Then he searched for the body of Celli’s com- 
panion, another boy swimmer, but failed, 
though diving repeatedly, to recover it. 

Scout Alex MacFarland, fifteen, of Troop 
No. 252 of Torresdale, Philadelphia, Pa., 
rescued Jack Robertson, seventeen, from 
drowning. As the result of a canoeing 
accident at Browns Mills, N. J., Robertson 
became unconscious and sank in water 
nearly eighteen feet deep, where MacFarland, 
diving, located him. He towed the uncon- 
scious boy to shore, where artificial respira- 
tion was applied. 

Sea Scout Robert Kositchek, sixteen, an 
Eagle Scout of Troop No. 301 of Lansing, 
Mich., rescued Harry Augenblick from drown- 
ing in the Atlantic Ocean at Elberon, N. J. 
His act was especially commended because of 
the great difficulty of life-saving in the surf to 
a swimmer accustomed only to fresh water. 

Boy Scouts who received Certificates of 
Heroism were: 

Bernard Richey, Greenville, S. C., Richard 
Quattelbaum, Greenville, S. C., Arthur Rich- 
ard Thompson, Decatur, Ill., Thomas J. 
Wiseman, Buffalo, N. Y., Alexis Neel. Little 
Rock, Ark., Arthur L. Conrad, Jr., Buffalo, 
N. Y., and Laird Starr, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Alaskan Trip 

I‘ IS a subject of very great pleasure to 

all of us here at the National Office that 
so many boys have evinced a really keen in- 
terest in the opportunity to go to Alaska 
under auspices of the Boy Scouts of America 
and the Department of the Interior, through 
the courtesy of the Alaskan Steamship 
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For outstanding results in wild life conser- 

vation the Hornaday Award went to Eagle 

Scout and Scout Executive Gatley of Ken- 
osha, Wis. 


Company and the Alaska Railroad, the 
Northern Pacific Railway and the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy Railroad. Every 
Scout who desires to make this trip should 
see that his application is mailed not later 
than March 15th. No consideration will be 
given to applications filed later. Every Scout 
should also remember that while the applica- 
tions are to be forwarded to the National 
Office of the Boy Scouts of America, the 
totem poles must be forwarded to Mr. A. E. 
Whetmore, Assistant Secretary, U. S. Na- 
tional Museum, Natural History Building, 
Washington, D. C., where they will be 
judged by experts from the Smithsonian 
Institution and by qualified members of 
the Boy Scouts of America. 


Hornaday Medal Award 


BECAUSE we all have reason to be proud 
of the fine records which former Scouts 
are making, there is a peculiar and unusual 
pleasure in announcing the award of the 
Hornaday Wild Life Medal—the gift of 
Dr. William G. Hornaday, Emeritus Direc- 
tor of the Bronx Zoological Gardens, to 
Scout Executive Howard A. Gatley, of 
Kenosha, Wis., by the National Court of 
Honor. 

It is significant that Mr. Gatley is a young 
man who has grown up through Scouting. 
He entered the Movement as a lad nearly 
twenty years ago, becoming a Tenderfoot 
in Washington, D. C., under Mr. E. S. 
Martin, now the head of our Editorial 
Service, who was Scout Executive in Wash- 
ington at the time. Step by step Mr. 
Gatley advanced through Scouting with an 


(Concluded from page 23) 


enviable record, until he entered the pro- 
fessional service and became an Executive 
a few years ago. Away back in his Scouting 
days he was distinguished in Washington 
for some of the things that brought him the 
Hornaday Award. The Hornaday Medal 
may be won by services continued through- 
out one year or more, and Scouts who work 
for the badge are judged on the basis of 
actual efforts expended in a real and result- 
ful way for the benefit of the distressed 
and abused wild birds, quadrupeds and 
fishes. 

Mr. Gatley’s qualifications for the award 
cover a wide range of activities. 


In Relief Activities 
LAST month in the Scout World Page I 
was enabled to show something of the 
very widespread effort by Scouts toward 
relief of the needy through activities directly 
and indirectly carried on by them. We have 





These Apache Indian boys of Mescalero 
Reservation, New Mexico, are fine Scouts 


reports and very definite assurances that 
Scouts, in many instances over the country, 
have contributed materially through the 
Troop by gifts of money to the direct relief 
of those in need. Where there haven’t 
been Scout funds to give, there have often- 
times been other types of direct service to 
the individual or to the family in need. 
Whether it has been this kind of service or 
the service which has been given with a less 
personal touch through the welfare organi- 
zations, or in behalf of the campaigns and 
activities of Community Councils, Family 
Welfare Groups, etc., nevertheless that 
service has been a very real service and 
performed, as the reports indicate, in a 
very splendid spirit. These are not war 
days, and while Scouts have lacked the fiery 
inspiration which came from patriotic service 
to the Nation in time of its great need, the 
Boy Scouts have, nevertheless, gone forward 
and accomplished the work as measurably 
great as the splendid efforts put forth during 
the World War in Liberty Bonds and saving 
stamps sales, food and other campaigns. 
The tasks of service, which in many cases 
have involved real physical effort on the 
part of the boys, have been done ungrudg- 
ingly and with a real enthusiasm. 

While I was dictating the above, a letter 
came in from the Chickasaw Council, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., where Mr. Morris, the Execu- 
tive, reports that the Scouts of that Council 
have distributed 15,000 coin boxes for the 
Mayor’s Unemployment Committee. Each 
of these boxes goes to a family and is placed 
upon the dining table. All members of the 
family are asked to deposit in it, after each 
meal, a coin of whatever denomination they 
may choose. 

Obviously, because of our By-Law against 
Scouts handling money, these boxes must be 
collected by others. A little later another 
lot of 15,000 boxes will be distributed by the 
Scouts. The same mail brought word of the 
activities of the Middlesex County Council 
in Middletown, Conn., and Mr. Euston, the 
Executive, writes that Scouts there, in his 
opinion, have done a really remarkable work 
for relief. Troops Nos. 2, 5, and 6 con- 
ducted a house-to-house canvass for gar- 
ments, toys and foodstuffs. On the second 
day of the drive Troops Nos. 3, 4 and 10 
brought an additional amount of material, 
with all types of clothing, and over fifty 
pairs of shoes in good condition. There were 
foodstuffs also for distribution and a large 


number of toys was turned over to the City 
Fire Department for repair. 

Another letter just in hand describes how 
Boy Scouts of Bradford, Pa., have distributed 
to the poor and needy families of the city, 
nearly 2,000 pounds of venison and bear 
meat, confiscated from hunters who had 
violated the game laws. 

Still another letter on my desk from Mr. 
Glinkman, the Executive at Jefferson City, 
Mo., describes how more than 1,000 poor 
children were made happy by the combined 
efforts of the Boy and Girl Scouts, who re- 
paired and distributed many toys. Scouts 
also assisted in distributing 400 Christmas 
baskets for others, particularly for the 
parents of some Scouts who were in need. 
Scouts of this Council have also engaged in 
a number of other relief tasks. 

There are many other similar instances, 
but I mention these in detail because they 
are most recent and indicate that the good 
work, which started several months ago, 
is going forward full force. It is needless to 
say that in the opinion of everyone who is 
familiar with the distress that exists, the 
work should continue throughout the winter. 

In next month’s issue I hope to give a 
more complete report from some 230 com- 
munities in 41 States and the District of 
Columbia. 


Promote Seal Campaign 

I RECEIVED word from the National 

Tuberculosis Association, which I want 
to pass on to every Boy Scout who has had 
any part in helping to promote the sale of 
Christmas seals, the revenue of which is 
used the year round to fight against tuber- 
culosis. The campaign of 1931 has been 
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The late Clarence H. Howard, Vice-Presi- 
dent National Executive Board and Presi- 
dent St. Louis, Mo., Council 





very notable, and will be of great value in 
the tremendous fight that is being waged 
everywhere in our country against the 
white plague. Boy Scouts have been enabled 
to help in the campaign in many ways, 
despite the fact that the By-Laws of the 
Movement do not permit them to act as 
salesmen or solicitors. Four Portland, Ore., 
Boy Scout buglers sounded a coach call in 
the Christmas seal radio program over four 
local stations in that city. In Ocean County, 
N. J., where an old-time tallyho was used 
to arouse interest in the seal campaign, 
boys took charge of the polling booths and 
stored them overnight. Forty-three Troops 
in Memphis, Tenn., distributed 25,000 cam- 
paign blotters, and Boy Scouts, to the num- 
ber of 1,500 in Minneapolis, distributed 
literature to homes throughout the city. 
In Staten Island, N. Y., Boy Scouts folded 
and placed seals in envelopes for mailing. 
They also aided the headquarters staff by 
opening mail and performing other duties. 
Similar services were rendered by Scouts 
of Allentown, Pa., Clarksburg, W. Va., 
Asbury Park, N. J., and Scranton, Pa. In 
still other cities Scouts assisted by placing 
posters in stores, shops and offices; in Port- 
land, Me., Fort Wayne, Ind., Des Moines, 
Iowa, Nashville, Tenn., Kansas City, Mo., 
Wilmington, Del., Olympia and Wenatchee 
in Wash., and Lowell, Mass., Morristown, 
Carteret, Bayonne, Jersey City and Ho- 
boken, N. J., Syracuse, Yonkers, Cohoes, 
Hudson, Troy and Newburgh, in New York 
State. It seems quite probably that Scouts 
gave assistance in a great many other cities 
in addition to those named above from which 
reports have already been received. 
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ADVENTURE - SPORT - FUN 


y4 FOR 
y YOU! 


Thrilling, exciting and fasci- 
nating adventure in the big 
coming copies of BOYS’ LIFE. 


~ en SS — a a“ Big monthly issues will bring 
SS. 4 hundreds of things to give you 



































the thrill of adventure, to engage 
your interests and to help you 
accomplish the things you most 
want to do. 

In the pages of BOYS’ LIFE 
.for 1932 you will adventure in 
the barren wastes of the Arctic 
and Antarctic regions, travel 
around the World—Alaska, Cape 
Horn, Africa, through the Indian 
Ocean to Tasmania, New Zea- 




















land, China, and other ports, 
living through one experience 
after another with* intensely in- 
teresting characters. 

Stories and articles will bring 
you into contact with all lines of 
sports and words of advice from 
famous players, trainers and 
coaches. 

A constant source of interest- 
ing, entertaining and educating 
material will come to you through 
departments on all boy hobbies 
—aviation (model airplane build- 
ing), radio, photography, stamp 
collecting, handicraft, 
craft, etc., etc. 


DON’T WAIT 


Act Now 
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COMING FEATURES . 


Two Bits of Traffie ‘*C”’ 


A thriller of a tale in which a 
courageous policeman and a horse with 
more than horse-sense match wits 
against a desperate criminal. 


Medicine Sand 


An exciting and fascinating tale of 
a boy of the cave man days. 





A Matter of Nerve 
A corking western tale. The Boys 
of Rocking T outfit and their bucking, 
rip snorting, red eyed demon of a 
broncho. 


The Seeret Hundred 


A spy story with plenty of action, 
intrigue and mystery. 
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Every Scout should own this 
durable leather sheath for 
carrying his Scout axe on belt. 








“TI can shave my arm 
with a Plumb Axe both 
before and after cutting a 
20-inch oak log,’ Says Peter 
McLaren, America’sCham- 
pion Chopper. 


Peter McLaren is a world-renowned axe expert. In 200 chopping 
contests, all over the country, during the past year, only four men 


fficial PLUMB Scout Axe 





There’s a Plumb Axe 
for every chopping need 


have succeeded in cutting a log in double his time. 


No man has 


approached his chopping time from an even start. 


“I’ve been competing with the pick of the 
world’s choppers for twenty years,” says Peter 
McLaren, America’s Champion Chopper. 


“TI had to have the toughest, keenest, speediest 
axes on earth, and after trying them all, I adopted 
Plumb Axes... the chopping axes for log 
cutting contests; the Official Scout Axe for other 
demonstrations. 


“The boy with a Plumb Scout Axe in his belt 
is a lucky scout. He has an axe made of finest 
steel, hardened and tempered to hold a keen edge; 
tapered to sink deep in the cut, and to clear itself 
instantly. 


“An axe with a head toughened for any kind 
of pounding,—with a husky nail slot that draws 
the balkiest nail.” 


Head won’t fly off 
In addition, the Plumb has a safety feature 


which no other axe contains. You can keep 
the head tight always, just by turning the patent 
screw wedge. 


When chips fly free 


There’s fun in chopping when the chips fall 
fast and the blade swings free: It takes the hard 
work out of chopping kindling, whittling tent 
stakes, building log cabins and signal towers, 
cutting tent poles, clearing away underbrush— 
and a hundred other jobs. 


Be Official 


Own a Plumb Official Scout Axe, always 
recommended by Headquarters, and endorsed 
by America’s Champion Chopper. 

Rust-proof ivory black head decorated in gold 


























Axe alone, $1.25; with leather sheath, $1.50. 
At any hardware store or Official Outfitters. 


with Scout emblem; red handle stamped in gold: * 
(Prices slightly higher in Far West and Canada.) 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


PLUMB 


DOUBLE LIFE 


Hammers Hatchets 
Files Sledges Axes 











Some amazing chopping feats 
in McLaren’s American Tour 


At Henderson, N. C.—Before two thousand people, 
Billy Alsten, a local testant, chopped through a 
14-inch pine log in 1 min., 202/g sec. Peter McLaren then 
cut the same log in 50 sec. 








At Selmer, Tenn.—An enthusiastic crowd cheered 
Anderson McDougall as he cut through an 18-inch gum 
log in 4 min., 55 sec. Peter McLaren then amazed the 
throng by cutting the log in exactly 2 min. 


At Center Point, W. Va.—J. Underwood, a well-known 
chopper competed with McLaren here. He cut an 18-inch 
oak log in 3 min., 24sec. McLaren’s time on the same log 
was 2 min., 20 sec. 


At Caruthersville, Mo.—An 18-inch cottonwood log 
was used for the contest. The best time of all the con- 
testants was 3 min., 40 sec. McLaren then thrilled the 
crowd by cutting the log in 55 sec. 





